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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS 
JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Take the time to examine the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread; it tells its own story. 


Its unusual thickness, and the extraordinarily 
dense and tough material of which it is made 
assure extremely long wear. 


Its deep-channeled symmetrical pattern, the 
big wedge-like keen-edged blocks that stud its 
design, attest its matchless gripping-power. 


Its beveled outer edges, and the reinforcement 
at the base of its blocks, explain its quiet and 
vibrationless running. 


Even more eloquent of the slipless, skidless 
service of the All-Weather Tread is the impress 
it leaves on the roadway. 


There, clean-cut and unmistakable, it stamps 
the record of its reliable and sure-footed travel. 


There, ridged and notched in the earth, is seen 
how this great tread clutches and clings, dig- 
ging through for solid footing and security. 





How it grips fast for traction A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
. <4 : 
under the drive of the engine, GOODYEARS 


and hangs on for safety under 





















































the pressure of the brake. | | aN 

wpaconannns PT . 4 A i 
You ought to have the new |] | os ae 
Goodyear Cord Tire with the y Es bm i 
All-Weather Tread; it costs sul ass | ome | ony | one | oie | vane | ode Sth es 
less in the end. Over the past ten years Goodyear Tires have 


been steadily improved. Despite this, prices 
on Goodyear Tires have consistently been 


’ 1 kept below the average price level for all 
Wi th such equipment, ioe — commodities, as the above chart shows. Al- 
drive your car this winter 1n though Goodyear Tires today are better than 

tA ever before, Goodyear prices are 37% below 
the confidence that if 1s shod those of 1920, and 30% below those even of 


1914. This is a good time to buy Goodyears. 











with safety. 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo., Inc. 
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‘The Good 









Obviously superior—not only in perform- 
ance and reliability and economy, but 
presenting an ease and comfort far above 
the usual in their class. 


It is not too late, if your order is placed now, 
to insure delivery for Christmas. 


aa Could there be a finer gift for the wife, the 
i daughter, the family—the gift that many aman 
and wife have long promised themselves— 
than one of these beautiful good Maxwells? 


Cars which brought to America a new 
interpretation of European beauty. 


Features of Coupe and Sedan 


21, No.4 





Seating arrangements very ample, with cush- 
ions and back rests positioned for greatest 
comfort. Unusually long springs impart 
superior riding qualities. 

Ease of driving emphasized by soft clutch 
and brake action; almost effortless steering. 


Upholstery in granite weave. Woodwork 
in walnut. Hardware in satin finish, with 
pleasing and unobstructed design. 


Yale lever locks; Yale key locks on doors. 


Sturdy construction eliminates the rumble 
often so noticeable in closed cars. 


Standard equipment includes disc wheels and 
non-skid cord tires front and rear, cowl venti- 
lator, heater in rear compartment, windshield 
visor and wiper, rear view mirror, parking 
lights and dome lights. Sedan, $1295; 
Coupe, $1195; Club Sedan, $1045; Club 
Coupe, $935, f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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A wholly dainty toilette may be effected by means 
of MORNY Fine Goilet Products, fragrant with 


Parfum “Chaminade” 


Ohe INorny chef-d oeuvre, used in seven Royal Courts 





PERFUME 














‘ 
aa 


BATH SALTS 
The original water softener 


BATH SALTS TABLETS 
12, 24 or 36 tablets 
in box for travelling 


BATH DUSTING POWDER 
The foundation of the dainty toilette. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


imparts freshness & de/icate bloom. 


SOLID FACE POWDER 
for the hand-bag. 


BRILLANTINE CRISTALLISEE 
in stoppered bottles with gilt cap. 


CREME de JOUR 
Greaseless for day use. 


yea abe # 
ine quality skin soap. 
Vexceptionally perfumed. 


BATH SO4GP de LUXE 
Mammoth & ‘week-end ‘tablets. 


TALCUM POWDER 
in tins or bottles, both with sprinklers. 


FORMALISED SHAMPOO PDRS. 
in boxes containing 6 orl2 envelopes. 


PATE DENTIFRICE 
in collapsible tubes or glass Jars. 








MORNY PERFUMES & FINE TOILET PRODUCTS 


are retailed by all dealers in high class perfumery 
WHOLESALE 





eee, 


FER.ARNOLD & C2, 3,5&7, West Twenty Second Street, New York City. 
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The Plus-4-Inch 
Vest 
meets the stocking tops. 
Also regulation length 
for shorter figures. 


The Plus-4-Inch 
Knickers 
in pink, white, pastel, 
and costume colors. 
Also regulation size 
knickers. 


are delighted. every time seni on — 
they wee so modishly designed 


LL your life you have wanted silk ment you appreciate the difference—you 


underwear that had style, too! 


**Knickers spoil the lines of my dress if 
they are full enough for comfort” you 
lamented. Vanity Fair gives you knickers 
that are cut especially for your slim sil- 
houette and still are two inches wider and 
two longer for your comfort. 


It is such a relief to have, at last, a ser- 
viceable petticoat that you, really enjoy 
wearing! The soft skillfully arranged folds 
of the Pettiskirt take up no room under 
your slender frocks, and its silk is lovely 
months and months afterwards. 


The minute you see a Vanity Fair gar- 


* Danity Tair 


can tell at a glance it was designed for 
today's clothes. 

You can get Vanity Fair in three weights 
of glove silk, light, medium or heavy. It 
also comes in ‘‘Vanitisilk,” the glove silk 
with a special weave to prevent its shrink- 
ing up short. This delightful fabric with 
its dainty shadow stripe and beauty, is a 
Vanity Fair origination and is found 
exclusively in Vanity Fair garments. 

Ask for Vanity Fair at your favorite 
shop. Should they not carry it we will 
tell you where to get it nearest you if you 
send a post card to the Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills, Reading, Pa.’ 








“The Brand You Know 


SILK UNDERWEAR 


The Comfortable 
by the (ameo”’ Union Snit 


seams long enough and 
fullness where you 
want it. Pink only. 


AND HOSIERY 
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FOLLOW: THE :-ARROW:AND:YOU:-FOLLOW: THE: STYLE 





re 0) 8 0.0°e- 
and SHIRTS 
for Formal Dress 


CLUETT, PEABODY &€x Co. INC. CALAKERS 
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C Jousaws of brows are now wrinkled 
by perplerity, as many pencil ends 
have been chewed for inspiration, yet the 
perenutal question: What in the world 
will I give him?’ remains unanswered. So 
we off this suggestion —Handkerchigf 


Witson Bro’s, Cuicaco 
New York Paris 

















Imported, of course, and exquisitely woven; 
of real Irish Linen or the fine? of French 
Lobe; either vmmaculately plate or 
Yriped or squared with shose colors that 
harmonize so well with smart cravals 


and shirhings 


WYrlsovvrorx 


FurNnisHERS TO MEN For AutmostT Sixty YEARS 
This signature—a guaranty of value and a hallmark of 
style—appears on the following Wilson Bro’s products: 
Shirts « Underwear « Pajamas « Hose « (ravats « Handkerchiefs 
Nightshirts «Belts «Garters . Suspenders «Mufflers - K nit Gloves 
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LEN OX 


GENERAL purpose shoe, 

with tailored, fast lines, in 
either ruddy tan or formal black 
at $8 to $9, depending on your 
preference in colour. Write for 
‘¢ Feet First,’’ a booklet of like- 
able fall styles. 
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Make that dollar travel ! 


OLLARS alone won't give your 


aS 


3 


Lenox, like all Bostonians, is so fash- 


5 
Z 


feet a well-dressed look. Style 
must be built over the shape of your 
foot, otherwise the spread of your tread- 


ioned over your foot-shape. It will 
carry you over long mileage, and stay 
good-looking to the end. Lenox is wait- 


ies 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


ing feet will swiftly crowd out the first 
good-looks of the shoe. 


ing to prove this in your size, at a Bos- 
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tonian merchant’s in your town. 


ROSTONIANS 


Shoes for Men 
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COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO., BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Less than $5.00 


Many articles listed under 

this classification may also 

be obtained in a higher- 

priced grade. 

Arctics 

Bath Mats (Cork) 

Bath Slippers 

Bath Towels 

Beagling Crops and 
hongs 

Bedroom Slippers 

Belts 

Boot Garters 

Boot Hooks 

Boot Jacks 

Boot and Shoe Laces 

Boot Lifts 


Boot and Shoe Polishes, 
Dressings, Brushes, 
Shankbones, etc. 


Boys’ Gloves 

Boys’ Shirts 

Braces 

Buckskin Gloves 
Caps 

Card Cases 

‘Cheviot Shirts 

Cigar Lamps and Lighters 
Cigarette Boxes 
Collars 

Combination Knives 


Combination Shoe Horns 
and Button Hooks 


Cravats 

Crops and Twigs 

Diaries 

Dictionaries 

Dog Collars, Whips, 
Leaders, Brushes, 
Stripping Combs 

Dress Shirts 

Dressing Case Fittings 

Fancy Colored and Silk 
Handkerchiefs 

Folding Boot Jacks 

Gloves, Leather and Wool 

Glove Trees 

Golf Garters 

Golf Gloves 

Golf Stockings 

Handkerchiefs 

Hat Brushes 

Hat Guards 

Hunting Gloves 


Hunting and Beagling 
Horns 


Jewel Boxes 
Key Chains 
Key Purses 
Knitted Cravats 
Laundry Lists 


Leather-Back Clothes 
Brushes 


Leather Luggage Tags 
Lecoultre Razors 
Library Sets 

Loewe’s Pipes 
Military Brushes 








‘ESTABLISHED 1818 


C C3€LOTHING 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray- Hill 8800 


Christmas Sugaestions 








Nail Brushes 

Nail Clippers 

Nail Files 

Neckties 

Picture Frames 

Pipes 

Pocket Knives 

Pocket Search Lights 

Polo Belts 

Razors and Strops 

Riding Whips 

Safety Pins 

Safety Razor Sets 

Shaving Brushes 

Shirts 

Shoe Trees 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

Silk Hosiery 

Silver Pencils and Paper 
Cutters 

Sleeve and Collar Buttons 

Soft Collars 

Spats and Gaiters 

Spiral Puttees 

Sponges 

Spurs and Spur Straps 


Stocking Trees, Wood or 
Metal 


Thermos Bottles 
Tobacco Jars 
Tobacco Pouches 
Tuck Purses 
Unbutton Hooks 
Undergarments 
Walking Sticks 
Watch Alberts 
Whisk Brooms 
Wool Gloves 
Wool Half Hose 
Wool Mufflers 


From 
$5.00 to $10.00 


Many articles listed under 
this classification may also 
be obtained in a higher- 
priced grade. 


Bottle Sets 

Boys’ Hats 

Boys’ Shoes 

Bride’s Gift Books 
Bridge Scores 
Canvas Leggings 
Canvas Tennis Bags 
Card Cases 

Cheviot Shirts 


Cigarette and Cigar Cases 
and Lighters 


Collar Boxes 
Custom Shirts 
Document Cases 
Dog Baskets 
Dog-Head Canes 
Dollar Bill Cases 
Driving Gloves 
Dunhill Pipes 
Evening Waistcoats 


Fancy Silk Squares and 
Mufflers 


Flannel Shirts 
Flasks 

Fountain Pens 
Gloves 

Golf Stockings 
Golf Umbrellas 
Handkerchief Cases 
Leather Slippers 
Leather Waistcoats 
M. M. Co. Pipes 
Match Boxes 


Metal Cigarette Boxes’ 
Morocco Tie Cases 
Olive Drab Wool Shirts 
Photograph Cases 

Polo Caps and Helmets 
Polo Jerseys 

Pyjamas 

Scarf Pins 

Shawl Straps 


Shirts, Cheviot and 
adras 


Smokers’ Companions 
Soft Hats 

Stanley Ferrostat Bottles 
Thermos Bottles 
Tobacco Jars 
Two-in-One Gloves 
Umbrellas 
Undergarments 
Wool-lined Gloves 
Writing Folios 


From 
$10.00 to $20.00 


Many articles listed under 
this classification may also 
be obtained in a higher- 
priced grade. 


Attaché Cases 
Bath Robes 

Bath Scales 

Bath Sheets 
Canes 

Canteens 
Chamois Drawers 
Chamois Shirts 


Cigarette and Cigar 
Holders 


Cunliffe Shooting Seats 


Dancing Pumps 
Derby Hats 


Flannel Hunting Waist- 
coats 


Fur and Fur-lined Gloves 

Hunting Knives 

Leather Puttees and Leg- 
gings 

Leather Waistcoats 

Mackintoshes 

Mackinaw Jackets 


Odd Knickers, Breeches 
and Trousers 


Panama Hats 
Reindeer Shirts 

Saddle Flasks 

Saddle Sandwich Cases 
Shoes 


Shower-proof and Dust 
Coats 


Silk Hats 

Silk or Wool Mufflers 
Silk Shirts 

Silver Match Boxes 
Stop Watches 

Tie Cases 


Wool Sweaters and 
Waistcoats 


From 
$20.00 to $50.00 
Many articles listed under 
this classification may also 


be obtained in a higher- 
priced grade. 


Beach Coats and Cloaks 
Blazers 
Boys’ Overcoats 


Boys’ Suits 
Boys’ Trunks 





Breakfast Gowns 


Cashmere and Shetland 
Jackets 


Collapsible Kit Bags 
Cuff Links 
Dressing Cases 


Dressing Gowns, Flannel, 
Wool and Silk 


English High Lace Tan 
Grain Field Boots 


English Silk Hats 

Fur Muffle Gloves 
Golfing Jackets 
Leather Hat Boxes 
Leather Hunting Boots 
Leather Shooting Coats 
Leather Knickers 


Leather and Leather- 
lined Waistcoats 


Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets 


Mackintoshes 

Pigskin Dressing Cases 

Riding Boots 

Saddle Mackintoshes 

Sheep-lined Coats 

Steamer and Travelling 
Rugs 

Steamer Trunks 

Stockinette Jackets 

Suit Cases 

Town and Country Coats 

Travelling Bags 

Umbrella and Cane Hold- 


ers, Fibre, Canvas or 
Cowhide 


Velvet Hunting Caps 


From 
$50.00 upward 


Beagling Coats 

Boot and Shoe Kits 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

English Fitted Suit Cases 

English Golf Travelling 
Bags 

Fitted Attaché Cases 

Fur-lined Garments 

Golf Capes 


Leather Coats and 
Breeches for Aviation 


Leather-lined Overcoats 

Lightweight Touring 
Trunks 

Luncheon Baskets 

Men’s Suits and Overcoats 

Motor Coats, Slip-ons 

Polo Coats 

Room Suits 

Short Warms 

Sole Leather Trunks 

Tea Baskets 

Travellers’ Toilet Cases, 
Ebony or Satinwood 
Fittings 

Tuxedo and Dress Sets 

Wardrobe Trunks 
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The DAWN 


of a new day in 


TIRE 


Construction 


HILE others were re- 

ducing quality to meet 
the price competition, we 
were quietly at work on a 
new tire to meet the demand 
of those car owners who 
seek supreme quality—re- 
gardless of cost. 


For the first time the weight 
of the car is eliminated en- 
tirely as a factor in tire mile- 
age. Owners of limousines 
and heavier pleasure cars 
may now readjust all of their 
ideas of tire endurance and 
road comfort. 


imousines 


and Heavier Pleasure 


ic 





Cars 


Fifty per cent. longer mileage. Many 
pounds heavier than other tires of corres- 
ponding sizes. Tread brought completely 
down sidewall to serve as extra reinforce- 
ment and prevent curb and rut tearing. 
Non-skid under the most severe condi- 
tions. A layer of live rubber between 
each ply to give greater resiliency 
Built for the present in these sizes only. 
32X4% 33%4% 34X44 33X5 35%5 


HEAVY DUTY CORDS 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





HE great advancements in fine car building which 


SIXES Buick has contributed for 1924 find fullest expression 

Five Passenger Touring - - - ~- $1295 ‘ . " - 
Two Passenger Roadster - -  - 1275 in the new six-cylinder seven-passenger Buick Sedan. 
Five P Sedan - - - - 2095 : . : : : 
ine iemaeeel, Mami Miakis Getien oe New in chassis and body design, this model also provides 
ee a greater roominess and luxury thoroughly in keepin 
Seven Passenger Sedan- - - - - 2285 & y & y P & 
Three Passenger Sport Roadster - - 1675 with its impressive and distinguished appearance. Its 
Four Passenger Sport Touring - « 972s i . a eat 
Brougham Sedan - - - - - - 2235 ingeniously designed auxiliary seats can at need com- 
Four P Cc 2 ae 
ee nen a ia fortably accommodate three adults. A powerful 70 h. p. 
Five Passenger Touring - - - - $ 965 Buick valve-in-head engine imparting greater smooth- 
Two Passenger Roadster - - - - 935 te By e 
ana... ... dane ness, speed and flexibility and proved Buick four-wheel 
en = > + = brakes, assuring the greater safety of instant car 

Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; ‘ e 

government tax to be added. control, are among its outstanding mechanical features. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.LIntT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


-<- 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Women vs. men! If the average 
woman takes more steps every day 
than the average man, the mascu- 
line foot walks harder. Since hosiery 
must now of necessity be raiment 
of elegance, it is equally imperative 
that it also possess great wearability. 


Sturdiness! Phoenix has become ~ 


the standard hosiery of the world 
for men, women and children, 
because of the elegance it furnishes 
over long and strenuous miles. Its 
masculine and feminine hosiery are 
alike in their ability to resist wear. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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1923 
uz. A. Eaton Shoe Industries 
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THE HIGH-CUT BOOT 
FOR WINTER SPORTS WEAR 


HE high-cut boot, with 6-inch upper thoroughly water- 

proofed, is, without a doubt, the most sensible, smart shoe 
for winter sports wear. It is ideally suited to knickers and wool 
hose. Its return to favor, displacing the more cumbersome 
heather-spat, presages increased popularity of winter outdoor 
sports, because of the freedom from colds and disagreeable after- 
effects of a day in the snow and cold. 


The finest interpretation of this new trend that we have seen 
is the new Crawford Sports Shoe—The Sawney. 


The Sawney is described as a “‘storm shoe made from high 
quality imported brown saddle calf—built expressly for wear 
during the winter outdoor sports season. It has a 6-inch upper 
with bellows tongue to keep out snow and water. An extra 
heavy waterproofed outersole is backed up by a rawhide middle 
sole and a strong reversed welt, closed tight against the shoe 
seam. It is a shoe that is thoroughly water and cold-proofed—a 
shoe that is almost wear-proof.”’ 


The Sawney will receive a hearty welcome from winter sports 
enthusiasts, and from men to whom rubbers and overshoes are 
a source of constant annoyance. 


CThe (Gawford Shoe 


Most Styles $8.00 


CHARLES A EATON HOE INDUSTRIES 


BROCKTON ; MASS.,U.S.A. 
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How thousands of Car Owners 
will avoid Tire trouble this winter 


“y HE great increase in winter driving of 
as closed cars is demanding more and more 
AS.) Royal Cord equipment. 


Nothing is much more unpleasant than making a 
tire change when the weather nips your fingers and 
the roads are covered with ice, snow, slush or mud. 


Thousands of car owners avoid it by equipping 
with Royal Cords all around before the cold weather 
sets in. 


A Royal Cord combats winter hardships, flexing 
easily over the ruts and bumps of frozen roads, and 
maintains its vitality because— 


1. It’s built of Web Cord which has no cross tie- 


threads and is thoroughly impregnated with pure 
rubber latex. 

2. It is built by the Flat Band Method which in- 
sures that each individual cord bears its proportion- 
ate share of the load. 

3. It is built of Sprayed Rubber, the first uniformly 
pure rubber ever used in tire manufacture. 


These advantages and the anti-skid protection of 


_ the famous Royal Cord Tread can only be obtained 


from the dealer in U. S. Reyal Cords. 





eg : 





United States Tires 
are Good Tires 








oN 


U.S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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LL your other cherished possessions are expressive of 
your personal tastes. Why should your motor car 
be merely one of a million? 


The Wills Sainte Claire is produced in a wide variety of 
color combinations and decorative schemes, affording excep- 
tional opportunity for the gratifying of individual preferences. 


Your Wills Sainte Claire can be your car—expressive of 
your own personality—in harmony with your own tastes. 


And at the same time, always, there will be that satisfying 
sense of pride and contentment that comes from the posses’ 
sion of America’s finest motor car. 


Illustrated folder will be mailed upon request 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, Inc. 


MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 
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STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 











Protected for Many Years 


HE First Mortgage Bonds we offer for sale are 
outstanding examples of stability—a stability 
which protects the investor firmly and persistently 
until the last bonds are paid at final maturity. 










Upon this type of investment we have built our 
reputation over two decades. 











Today, as one of the oldest First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bond Houses, we are able to offer to investors 
an issue of First Mortgage Bonds yielding 614% 
which will bring a steady income for years to come. 









To the investor who has in mind the building of 
an estate which will stand the shocks of time, these 
bonds will mean a satisfying investment. 












Write today for full information. 
“T will do it tomorrow” never builds 
homes or future comforts. Do it 
now. 

















ASK FOR BOOKLET V 121 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 





Capital and Surplus over $3,500,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 


CLEVELAND, DETROIT, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OVER TWENTY OTHER CITIES 









AN OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE 
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BERMUDA FOR GOLF 


Enjoy Bermuda's flawless 
greens, where 18 holes are 18 
tropical pictures, where the fas- 
cination of the scenery vies with 
the perfection of the courses. 


The Bermuda Championship Golf 
Tournament will be played at 
Riddell’s Bay, week of January 
14. 

The winter climate, 60° to 70°, 
permits every outdoor sport-— 
golf, tennis, sailing, surf bathing, 
fishing, riding, driving, cycling, 
horse racing. No automobiles, 


street cars, railroads—-an ideal 
place: for rest, recreation, and 
sightseeing. Modern hotels, 
boarding houses, cottages, with 
a wide range of rates. 


Steamships sail every few days. 
Only 48 hours from. New York. 
No passports required. Request 
illustrated booklet from Furness 
Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
Street, New York: The Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 
26 Broadway, New York; any 
travel bureau, or 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
141 West 36th Street, New York 


(A Department of the Bermuda Government, which 
has authorized the publication of this advertisement) 











IVABLE charm in a room—so prized 
UL by true home-makers—is nearly 
always due to furniture and decorations 
selected to reflect and emphasize the 
intrinsic character of the room itself. 


The appeal of Simmons beds to women 
of taste and discrimination is based not 
only on their individual grace and 
beauty, but even more on the variety of 
period and modern styles that gives full 
scope to your personal flair in furnish- 


ings. Choice of engaging colors and fine 
wood finishes further extends the range 
allowed you in chamber decorations. 


Essential comfort for that vital third of 
your life you spend in bed is provided 
by Simmons springs and mattresses. In 
many types at varying prices, from the 
luxurious “Purple Label” down, all are 
outstanding values, built of sweet new 
materials. Look for the Simmons label 
—your sleep and health insurance. 


The serene beauty of a great French period is brought 
into harmony with modern standards of comfort im this 
dignified bedchamber. Warm French gray walls, verging 
on lavender. Curtains of soft green damask, patterned 
in rose and blue. Bed covers of changeable taffeta, im 
lavender and blue. Carpet is Aubusson, as is also the 
tapestry seat and back of the Louis XVI chair. Beds, 
dresser and table are units from a complete new suite of 
Simmons furniture, Louis XVI in design, in two-tone 
walnut finish. For nine similar schemes of chamber deco- 
ration in “Restful Bedrooms,” write to The Simmons 
Company, 1347 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or to 
Simmons Limited, goo St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 


SIMMONS 
“Beds--Mattresses - Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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What is the Outstanding Feature of This Car? 


Frankly— With its Four-Wheel Brakes, Brand New Engine 
New Fisher Body and New Low Price—It is Hard to Say! 


ought 
in this 
erging 
tterned 
eta, in 
/so the 

Beds, 
uite of 
vo-tone 
rT deco- 
‘mmons 
‘0, or to 
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Come—ride with us in this new Oakland Sedan! 
Throw open its wide doors, and so much of 
beauty, comfort and convenience will meet your 
gaze, that you, too, will be at aloss to name its 
outstanding feature. 


Settle yourself in its deep-tufted, velours 
cushions and take the wheel. Don’t grope 
blindly at the dash, for all controls are at your 
finger tips on the steering wheel—ignition, 
choke, horn, throttle and light-dimming lever. 


Touch the starter and feel the instant response 
of the smooth and obedient brand new six- 
cylinder engine. A glance at the instruments, 
plainly visible in a neat panel on the dash, 


indirectly lighted—a quick, noiseless and 
effortless change of gears—and you're off! 


The smooth and quiet power tempts you to 
greater speed. You open the throttle wider. 
And then—a careless pedestrian dashes in front 
of you! Halt! Instinctively you depress the 
four-wheel brake pedal and the car stops— 
quickly, smoothly and noiselessly as it started. 


But this is only a mythical ride. Let an Oakland 
dealer give you a real one. Truly, it will provide 
a new thrill of motoring enjoyment and security. 
And a double surprise will be yours when you 
learn that the price of this wonderful Sedan is 
only $1395, at the factory. 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Every Oakland Six"carries the 15,000 mile engine performance guarantee and Mileage Basis gauge of value 


Touring Car - $945 
Roadster - - 945 


Sport Touring - $1095 
Sport Roadster - 1095 


Business Coupe - $1195 Sedan - - + + $1395 
Coupe for Four - 1345 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
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HOTEL CLARENDON | S P ° 
t. Pet Y The BROADMOOR 
SEABREEZE, FLORIDA | ” ersburg In vites ou COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

{Absolutely Fireproof) | At this Famous Resort Autumn 
Opens December Ist, 1923 ! lingers into the New Year . 
Finest cuisine in the South This time is most 
Faces the ocean. 18 hole golf course. e delightful for 
Magnificent Beach, bathing, horse- * Motoring, 
a Enjoy the winter in The Sunshine City. Have rest Riding, Golfing, ) 

For full particulars and rates address: or sport out-doors in this glorious climate between Tampa Camping, 
E. L. KINCAID, President Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. Hunting, Fishing 
pononee a aeons Enthusiasm has made St. Petersburg the South’s pa — 
ity. . 3 . 5 2 en 2 ear 
Telephone gate rte an: most rapidly growing resort city. Guests are entertained sad Pieseat 
with open-air concerts, card parties and games in the 
park.. Here is plenty of opportunity to enjoy golf, fishing, = 
tennis, bathing, boating and trap-shooting. | ITALY 
Hotel Soreno ising acne neeeaid ¥ — = 
St.P b Florid Apartment houses, boarding and rooming houses, and ROME =" 
. Petersburg. florida . : : : : ; 
ela ini condiide hie lak, hotels provide varied accommodations. And five mag- Gd. Hétel de Russie—Hotel Majestic 
ized in new hotel on Tampa Bay. nificent hotels have been completed for this season. NAPLES 
Plan. "Boren Land tnd Son For information and booklet address: The Grand Hotel 
wners; Frank S. odge, . 
” 4 gr. ~~ LAKE of COMO 
= D. G. EDDY j We Grand Hotel Villa d’Este 
T. DOMBRE. 
Chamber of Commerce , 
St. Petersburg, Florida ae 
NAPLES iITAty)! 
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: 
“ ‘PALACE HOTEL 
Hotel ason eae 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Resdrt hotel preéminent in the center HOTEL 
of the city. New, fireproof structure. 250 V E N I C E ROYAL DANIELI 
outside rooms with bath. American Plan. GRAND HOTEL : HOTEL REGINA 
PREFERRED BY AMERICANS 
= a erneenme GRAND HOTEL 
gp co an —_ 
HOTELS DELUXE MIRAMARE ~ GENOA} | ¢— 
| MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA stn : | Sea Freat 
Garage 250 Rooms 
NAUTILUS Terrace P. Baths 
Opens January 10 A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL D 
George S. Krom, Manager E. DEL GATTO, Mgr. , 
= rl 
FLAMINGO = NEW YORK __ ff al 
Opens December 30 : th 
C.S. Krom, Manager = : OU hear of the tranquility and : HOTEL ST. JAMES ta 
LINCOLN natural beauty of this wondrous 7, = wii vet rimes Sauare  aecs ba 
Now Open—B. Lundberg, Manager land—you read of the delightful i = An hotel of quiet. dignity, having the atmox - 
— ones climate and gorgeous semi-tropical sur- oC, ” home, ‘Much favored by women traveling with A 
NEW JERSEY or fe roundings—you are told of the de- % allbest shops? Hales ond faoblet oo alctin ps 
z ‘ ; : . a : a 
’ lights of social life and charming oe as ee sit 
THE RITZ-CARLTON ; companionship, yet, until you yourself a] | THE G aa SprInGS m 
Atlantic City N J have visited the East Coast of Florida y “4 | WATKINS GLEN. N.Y. ON SENECA LAKE Tr 
y> iN. Je you cannot fully appreciate the per- Aha 7 All Advantages of European Spas th 
THE CENTER OF DISTIN- = fect i E Y 
GUISH ED SOCIAL LIFE AT = happiness in store. “‘Halfa Block from Herald Square” yo 
canis “ees : oA = EVERY OUTDOOR SUMMERTIME ATTRACTION HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
THIS WORLD FAMOUS = . ° pe 54 Wi k Cit’ fal 
SEA COAST RESORT y =: Golf, Tennis, Surf-Bathing, Fishing: ae 38 ee - 
: Sailing, Motoring, Horseback Riding. 3 - “s 
Gustave Tott, Manager = Modern Hotels, best of service, perfect appoint Pr 
=: ments—all operated on the American plan. a 
Through Pullman trains and through sleepers from im- H a, 
one ex on . ° ° HI | 
gee cn ot Bers Cove see, icing ond | HOTEL ASTOR | |} fa 
¢ ] he | Booklet containing list of hotels and other is to have lived in New York || ni 
\ \ information supplied upon request. TIMES SQUARE ; 
A PR FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPANY i 
Ambassador FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL COMPANY ee ee 
la: cr stem i where you are in e very center o e } 
NEW YORK =... ee seni OFFICES | © iors brilliant, ype ns ham ‘iife poe 
A name which means hotel h meter ert ft Street St. Augustine breathe its sparkling atmosphere. 
perfection—Am bassador — ee ascii , | Fred’k A. Muschenheim 
The Ambassador Hotels System eo 
THE AMBASSADOR, New York OF COLORADO i 
THE AMBASSADOR, Atlantic City mat ei 
THE AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles The BROADMOOR ." 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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New York's Most Distinctive Hotel 
é 


Ge 
Ambassador 





A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
The AMBASSADOR, New York 
TheAMBASSADOR, AtlanticCity 
The AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
The ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 
i~) 
The World's Most Beautiful Resort Hotel 
. Atlantic City 
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on to idee 
to Rest or Play 


Nassau is a world-wide resort. Enchanting to the eye, 
and possessed of all the freedom and social charm of 
an English Colony. Fine hotels, excellent boarding 
places and pensions, congenial people; an 18 hole golf 
course; unsurpassed bathing; fast tennis courts; sailing 
and fishing; everything to make Jivxing worth while! 


Less than three days’ sail from New York 
Only eighteen hours from Florida 


For a information apply to 
Munson S. S. Ward S. S. Line 
67 Wall St., leew ‘Vork City New York City 


The Canadian Gov’t Merchant Marine 
Any Tourist Agent, and 


N Nassau DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bahamas 
“Isle of Fane 








The Land of 
Caravans 


Do you know the brilliant old 
ribuon of countries that stretch 
along the top of Africa—where 
they follow Mohammed, and 
talk French, and live with their 
backs to the emptiness and the 
sun of the Sahara? 


At Fez, you stay in a Moorish 
palace; at Marrakesh you find 
a red town banked in palms, 
sitting at the foot of snow 
mountains; at Timgad you see 
Trajan’s Roman city, lost in 
the wild sands... . 


You join a desert caravan— 
you go hunting—ttere are 
falcons with harnesses all cov- 
ered with silver bells—and 
cooks who make food fit for the 
Prophet in Paradise—and 
camp fires whose long shadows 
flare away into the desert 
night—and music. .. . 


You didn’t know you 
could do all this?... 
You couldn’t a few years 
ago. For all the new- 
old places and the new- 
new places... ask the 
Travel Man! 


THE CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th St., New York City 


























These ~~ ee Days In 


Nassau, Bahamas 


ee 3 is a British Colony with opportunities for 
delightful social life and ‘outdoor sports that are 
duplicated in perhaps no other spot in the world. Ex- 
cellent tennis courts, two golf courses, wonderful still 
water and surf bathing, fine fishing, and glorious 
sailing. 


Here each day is as perfect as the northern June, 
never too hot nor too cold, with sudden changes un- 
known. 


This beautiful winter play land is only 60 hours from 
New York by the express oil burning Munson Steamers 
Munargo and Munamar. A wonderful sea voyage 
through the placid waters of the gulf stream. 


No passports are required. 


Plan now to be in Nassau when the winter season 
opens with all its gaiety, on December 24th. 


The New Colonial Hotel 


at Nassau, one of the most palatial and modern in the 
south, opening January 7th, offers luxurious accommo- 
dations to all Boo tg this romantic isle of perpetual 

une. New York Booking Office, 2 West 45 Street. 





For steamer reservations 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
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Santa Fe superior 
service and scenery 
eplus Fred Harvey 
meals-your assur- 
ance of a leasant 
journey there 
Pullmans via Grand 
Canyon National Park 
- ia all the year 





1178 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 
CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK - GRAND CANYON OUTINGS 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Also details as to cost of trip 










ail this 


fe ware e meee meee nennny 


Mr.W.J.BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines 
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We shall be pleased to 
send illustrated booklet 
on request 








Now-winter sports 


Up in Old Quebec, the glorious 
snows are falling. The Quebecans 
are polishing up skis and skates. 










































NORTH CAROLINA 
Add the spirit of good- 
fellowship and good 

‘sportsmanship to a back- 

ground of clear sunshine and 
piney air—and you have the 
atmosphere of Pinehurst, the 
World Center of Sport. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 


Holly Inn opens Jan. 7th; 
Berkshire, Jan. 22nd. Cordial 
Southern hospitality, every 
comfort — concerts, dancing. 


Golf (4 18-hole courses), Tennis, 
Trapshooting, Rifle Range, Rid- 
ing, Racing, Driving, Motoring. 


Championshipeventsin every 
field of sport scheduled thru 
the season. For practice and 
instruction in the various 
games, special grounds and 
skilful instructors available 
if desired. 
For reservations, or booklets 
and information, address: 
GENERAL OFFICE 


Pinehurst, N. C, By) 


Icing the famous triple tobog- 
gan chute. Flooding the rinks. 
Smoothing the ski-jumps. Organ- 
izing their picturesque. festivals. 
..- Chateau Frontenac, the sum- 
mer-tour hotel, is transforming 
itself into Chateau Fron ac, the 
winter-sport club. 
tors and guides this 
equipment. Great new lounges 
350 new rooms with bath... . 
Soon, they’ll be here—the jolliest 
days of the year. When will you 
come? The winter-sport 
rives for the Christmas holidays, 
—keeps on arriving, till March. 
Plan now, and you can get a room 
in the spectacular new tower, and 
dwell like a baron in his medieval 
keep.... Folder of information 
and reservations at Canadian Paci- 
fic. In New York, 344 Madison 
Avenue, at 44th. In Chicago, 
140 So. Clark Street. Or, Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
| Philadelphia | f 
THE RITZ-CARLTON} \ 
Continental atmosphere. Rooms, 
cuisine and service of supreme ex- 
cellence. Inthe center of the Fash- 
ionable as well as business life. 
Under the direction of 
David B. Provan 
MASSACHUSETTS ; 
The LENOX The BRUNSWICK] 
BOSTON 
On Either Side of Copley Sq. 
; i 
HOTEL VENDOME | 
ostlon | 
CommonweattH Ave at DARTMOUTH Sr. 
ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED IN THE I 
BACK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEATRES, SHOPS 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST + «+ 
CH.GREENLEAF CO, Props. self: 
see | 
Wail 
arc x ing fi 
Motoring in North Africa 6" 
Cc : : cano 
amping in the desert Soh 
Sicily—in almond blossom time res 
N aples—in early spring oco 
the t 
Sailii fi N York, 
pony ge SS. Duilio, Ph stro] 
ing from Naples, March 11 ous 
8th trip ‘“‘off the beaten track” swee 
arranged and led by the 
CAROLINE HINMAN Th 
80 Prospect Sr. Summit, N. J. come 
Tel. Summit 1896 
ful ro 
weeks 
CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES | ™«re 
First-class, at reasonable rates, including hotels, exper 
_ i nape _neerenaet management wortl 
Mouths AROUND THE WORLD JAN. 15 $1;%9* | howe 
Specially chartered Cunarder ‘‘Laconia"’ (oil-burner) Oc 
five ‘days MEDITERRANEAN, FEB2 ‘Gp | dired 
Specially chartered White Star Liner ‘‘Baltic’’ cisco, 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
ae eee aia _* ~ | couve 
accor 
ing fe 
WHERE NEXT? a 
torin; 
: : A climk 
What about alittlesunshine | | .1. 
in your winter? R 
Bermuda? 7” 
F lorida > ritory 
California? ame 
Cuba? G 
Caribbean Cruise? agen 
trip; 
Who knows them all? And Lilo 
lives to give information? eon 
And eats detail alive? H. 
58: 
The Travel Man 857 
Send r 
: ee 
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Have you ever said to your- 
self: “Some day I am going to 


see Hawaii—ride the surf at 


Waikiki Beach—see the leap- 
ing fire cascadesat Kilauea Vol- 
cano — eat golden pineapple 
freshfrom the fieldsand creamy 
cocoanut brought down from 
the trees by Hawaiian boys— 
stroll through gardens of riot- 
ous tropic bloom — listen to 
sweet-voiced natives singing in 
the Hawaiian moonlight’’? 


come true. You can make the delight- 
ful round-trip voyage in three or four 
weeks, visiting the places of important 
interest, for $300 to $400, covering all 
expense. If your time permits, it will be 
worth while to stay longer in the Islands, 
however. 


dire&t from the Pacific Coast : San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Van- 
couver, B, C. Ample first-class hotel 
accommodations and inter-island cruis- 
ing facilities. 

Golf, tennis, swimming, surfing, mo- 
toring, deep-sea fishing and mountain 
climbing are as delightful in the so- 


by Mark Twain, Robert Louis Steven- 


titory of the United States, with the 
same laws, customs, conveniences. 


Go NOW to your nearest travel 


Ow. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
585 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, or 
857 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 
Send me your free illustrated booklet, ‘‘Hawaii— 
mally Enchanting”’; also latest issue of Tourfax, 
og detailed information for visitors to the 
8. 








Name. 
Street 
City. 


State. 








Thetimehasarrivedtomakethatdream | ~ 


Ocean liners sail on weekly schedules fe 


called wintermonths asin May and June. |, 
Romantically of the South Seas loved 


son and Jack London, Hawaiiis a ter- | 


agency and make arrangements for the || 
trip; or fill, clip and mail the coupon || 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR 
President 


1849-1850 








Immediately after his 
election in 1848, Zachary 
Taylor, hero of Buena 
Vista, established his 
headquarters in the old 
Willard Hotel, remain- 
ing there until riding to 
the Capitol for his 
inauguration. 






















UILT upon the site of the old 
hotel of the same name, The 
New Willard retains its position in 
the official, and social life of Wash- 
ington. It is still “The Hotel of the 
Presidents”—the hotel of all who 
appreciate the hospitality and tra- 
ditions of the past aptly combined 
with the conveniences and comforts 
of the present. 


Yhe 
NEW WILLARD 


Pennsylvania Avenue and F. Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
















L. M. BOOMER, President 
FRANK S. HIGHT, Managing Director 
Affiliated with me 
The Waldorf-Astoria The Bellevue-Stratford 
New York Philade » Pa. 






Roy Carruthers, Managing Director James P. A.O’Conor, Managing Director 
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eo TF you are consider- = 


ing a trip to South ws 


America this winter | 


| 


investigate first your | 


own U. S. Govern- | 


ment fleet. Thesegreat 
new white sister ships 
are oil-burners of 21, 
000 tons and the finest 
and fastest vessels on 
therun. RiodeJaneiro 
isnowless than 12days 
from New York. A 
record! This great ser- 
vice is operated by the 
Munson Steamship 
Lines with sailings 
every two weeks from 
New York to Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. 


Sailings 
Southern Cross Dec.6 
American Legion Dec.22 
Pan America Jan. 5 
Western World Jan.19 


Munson S. S. Lines 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Managing Operators 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Write for free booklet 


Info. Desk 


Mail the information blank 
today. Find out the surpris- 
ingly low cost of a vacation 
trip to South America this 
winter. The beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet gives full 
information of the countries 
you will wish to visit, costs 
and ship accommodations. 


Write today—Now! 


Send This Blank 


aaa till 


INFORMATION BLANK 
ToU. ae ing Board 


ashington, D.C. 








Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a 
trip to South America 0, to Europe 0, to the 
Orient from San Francisco 1, to the Orient from 
Seattle 0, 


My Name. 





Address 


Town, 





att 
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HOTEL and COTTAGES 


BELLEAIR HEIGHTS, ‘//ovida 


OPENS JANUARY 5th 

One of the most enchanting resorts 
in all Florida—a charming Winter 
home set in a Southern paradise 
overlooking the Gulf of Mexico. 
Two 18-hole Golf courses. Eleven im- 
portant tournaments, with handsome 
trophy awards, scheduled thru the 
season. 
Tennis; vachting and game fishing 
on the Gulf. Bathing, trap shoot- 
ing, motoring, horseback riding, 
airplaning. Morning concerts, eve- 
ning dances. Kindergarten and 
primary classes under competent 
direction. 

Thru Pullman tothe doors from New York 


and Chicago. Address The Biltmore, New 
York, for information or reservations. 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN, President 
EARLE E. CARLEY, V. P. C. A. JUDKINS, Mgr. 
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Cthe healing 
‘waters of ~ 
Virginia Hot 
Springs rival 
the most famous 
in Europe 
Oy 








The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virgini 


Booklets and information on request 














GERMANY |]) 


via Hamburg 


¢ FRANCE 
via Cherbourg 








] 























|} 6 germernngp travelers enjoy distinctive luxuries 
of service and accommodation on the palatial 
steamers Resotute, ReLiance, ALBERT BALLIN and 
DEUTSCHLAND. 


Equally comfortable though less elaborate are the splen- 
did one-class cabin ships, CLeveLanp, Mount Ctay, 
Hansa, THurInciA and WestPHALIA, offering excellent 
accommodations at moderate rates. 


Write for “Booklet E F” and full information 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint Service with 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 230 California St., San Francisco 
N or local steamship agents 
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The new S.S.“TUSCANIA” of the CUNARD 

and ANCHOR LINES sails from New York 
February 16, arriving in Egypt at the height 
of the season and offering a travel oppor- 
tunity rare, fascinating and full of appeal: 





A\surers panorama en route; ports of call include 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte Carlo, Naples, 
Athens, Haifa, Alexandria — returning via Naples 

and Monaco. 


Anew steamer, unsurpassed in construction, equip- 
ped with every modern feature for passenger comfort; 
an oil-burner — eliminating coaling at the various 
ports. The traditional world-renowned Cunard 
service and cuisine. Optional shore excursions; . 
well-planned and interesting. 
Choice of One-way or Round-trip Bookings—the 
complete Round-trip—returning via England 
—constitutes a consummate 
CRUISE--TOUR to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
most attractive, as to points visited—as to time / 
required—as to expense involved. 
Full information on request. Apply promptly. : 


CUNARD ant ANCHOR “4 
Sf 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
New York 
Agencies 








25 Broadway 
_ or Branches and 
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LAN SUUUI TT 
Paes Mp ti 
. Annual oe 
Cruise DeLuxe ‘ 
55 Mediten rancan Color, chaeg: srg beauty, mystery! Alexandria, Monte Carlo, Algiers, Gibraltar 
‘te —names that conjure up a world of colorful romance — places that offer a 
(Limited to 450 guests—About Half Capacity) world of pleasure. See them all—and many more fascinating cities—on a 
By ee New , skilfully directed voyage de luxe. 
b 
Cu nard S. S. SCYTH I A The White Star liner Adriatic—January 5 and February 23. The Red Star 
Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons liner Lapland—January 16 and March 5. 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924—67 ap | o 
R h 1 ss of th 2 
nga i cimedte Sics f bn s West Indies 
Egypt__Palestine | Leave winter behind and follow the summer 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, | sun — —< He = — See 
Constantinople, Greece,,Italy, Sicily, Riviera, | Sictun: Viedatacee Gan et 
Monte Carlo, France, England | glorious days of interesting relaxation. 
The “ hia” i table float lace, h 1 | F ‘ $ 
ae a ee Be Se ak coe | The White Star liner Megantic —specially 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The | constructed for cruising—January 23 and Feb- 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) | ruary 26. 
wi q | ae 
Seopa piiose to RBerope ichons crtre cont rvtmmnig ees Ul All sailings from New York 
Rates, deck -“~ reaps J _ ae en on request. For detailed information apply to No. 1 Broadway. 
rompt reservation advisable. . oaaway, 
New York, i [ y 
tan Ue Caan Caaue to Lasene ew York, or any authorized steamship agent. 
FRANK TOURIST CO. WHITE STAR LINE 
(Established 1875) 
542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 219 So. 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA RED ST 4 R LIN E 
ene 











‘The LUXURY’ CRUISE 





MEDILERRAN EAN’ 





















ee | PALESTINE EGYPT 
5, The outstanding Cruise of the coming Winter Season, 
S of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious comfort 
at sea, refined environment and pleasing personal service. B E RM D | AN A 
. Leaving New York, February 6, 1924 U 
ts by the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ and BERMUDA’S newest and _finest 
iS Under the personal management of the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE hotel will open in January. Equip- 
d The “ROTTERDAM” ment, service and cuisine will be 


unsurpassed. A thoroughly modern, 
fireproof hotel, built upon a terrace 
overlooking Hamilton Harbour and 
surrounded by charming tropical 
gardens. 

For reservations, or booklet, address 
John O. Evans, Manager, The Hotel 
Bermudiana, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
Furness Bermuda Line, 34 White- 
hall Street, New York. 


24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort 
of her appointments, the surp of her cuisine 
and the high standard of service and ‘management on board. 


(Sixty-Five Days of Delightful Diversion) 

ITINERARY includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, Greece, 
Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe 
Cruise limited to 500 guests. Illustrated folder*‘V’’on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


ww 
we 












Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans 
St. Louis Seattle San Francisco 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY EASTERN ATLANTIC—GIRLS 
AR YMOUN CHOOSING A SCHOOL Seven Gables 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Aschool that is a home also 
" for younger girls, 6-14 years 
involves consideration of many points. Here are a few Ideally situated in coun- 
that the Condé Nast School Service checks up from city's: pce gy Tol 
first-hand knowledge before making recommendations: health ae oe 
development. Rhythmic 
Seoach Atiansdoek epoces. 
d d 1 9 New gymnasium and pool. 
4 M4 Md sw . or Catalog, address 
: . ; : Does 1t give Individual attention‘ Mr. & Mrs. H. M. cnnee 
. . . . ° ° ) rinc als 
COLLEGE ne ACADEMY No school can do its pupils justice or give sufficient attention to the individual Box 1561 
Four-year course leading —_Pre-academic, Academic where its classes are overcrowded or too large. The best schools divide their Swarthmore, Pa. 
to depress ond — classes into groups of limited numbers of pupils, thus securing attention for the acne ee Son 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; individual student. Wildcliffe, separate gradu- 

Gymnasium ;Swimming Pool;all outdoersports. ate school. = 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother = 
Th | Does it have a modern curriculum? DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

a 
Methods of teaching change and improve yearly. A modern curriculum indicates s 
familiarity with the most improved methods of teaching, the use of the best ST foe MARGARET’S 
El School | text-books, adequate courses in standardized subjects and a good choice of A Resident and Day School for Girls. 
electives: Separate department for those under twelve. 
For Girls 2115 California St., Washington, D.C. 
Greenwich, Conn. Do the right type of children attend it? PACIFIC COAST 
In the country. One hour from One of the most important advantages in choosing.a private school is that the THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL ke 
New York. Junior and Upper other children are of the sort you wish your children to know. Children of Boarding and Day. School for Girls. High 
breeding, good parentage, and happy circumstances in life. oe ene Sones Senet saaeeation & 
Schools. General, College Pre- ‘ cl yg My Rog > gy Fn ngs 
paratory and Graduate Courses. Sed eg 
Also one-year course, intensive Are its living conditions right? wound. AdGeoes Biles Mary §. om Poe 
college preparatory review. The best possible home life, the pleasantest surroundings, the friendly interest of 
bt the instructors, and the guarding of each pupil’s health, are fundamental char- SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
acteristics of the best private schools. 
The Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 
“ bs 9 i . , ‘= 
ng eyelet Does 1t specialize in certain courses! thoroughly Dractical and well-equip red pc 3 
we. N.1.U. le useum ‘a under the persona irection of an exper 
such as dramatic art, music, dancing (Ballet and Plastique), business methods, Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- Sp 
Boarding and Day School for Girls architecture, engineering, or other courses which fit students with special talent ol a See ee G 
Cc let demic, college prepara- for a professional career. ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO of 
tory and advanced studies 20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY = (Just off Fifth Avenue) 
7 e 
The Condé Nast School Service 
GARDNER SCHOOL INTERIOR DECORATION? 
11 East 51st Street, New York City 23 West 44th Street New York City IO] PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 
A thorough school with delightful home- Correspondence Courses 
life. _ College preparatory, academic, sec- Completeinstructionin period styles, 
retarial, elective courses. Music. Outdoor color harmony, furniture arrange- 
‘sports. 67th year. —_—- ——— = er ne curtains, etc. Amateur and 
e . . — professional courses. 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. NEW ENGLAND BOYS’ SCHOOLS fut ah ones, Send for Cocteg F. = 
The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS NEW YORK Intensive Course 
Qpposite Central Park. ‘Boarding and Da ‘Pupils. H I FF ¥ S I D E DRESS DESIGNII NG ., 
fe) e 0) ‘Os! radu: e de 
courses. Languages, Art. Music and Dramatic || SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk Conn. || 4 4NLIUsS—sT. JOHN'S SCHOOL MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART 
Art. Social Life. a Sutdoor Recreation. Preparation for new comprehen- Military. College preparatory. Graduates now at- French Institute in the U. S. 





Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principa sive examinations and general 
241-242 ; Central Park West, Box F, New Von ‘City courses. Organized athletics. 
Normal living in right environ- 


tending 51 colleges. Business course. Thorough | 599 
equipment. Athletics. Junior School for boys 10 Fifth Ave. (at 48th St.), New York 
to 14. 35 years under present management. Cata- 























a poe La ad oni, x log. Address 
ul activities. Horseback riding. Gen. Wm, Verbeck, Pres., Bor 1812, Manlius, N. Y. 
Le, aa Ghe Castle ee oe THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B.Smith, Principals 8th ee | in Life Drawi d 2 
ae See jt NEW ENGLAND Painting. Portrait, Still Life, Itustration 








and Composition, Antique and Modeling. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL ||THE GRAIL SCHOOL|| Pam and Fre W. Gouay 








Bor 800 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
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Box F 
RI Fairfi 
NEW YORK STATE FOR GI 2 Ss euaiiienaiieaisiae Waaetaamaies and cencentrat. 215 West 57th St., New York. 
= Preparatory finishing school. Individual inst ll el ry oe Al 
Ad 4 hool ndividual instruction in all elementary and high 
tac — i ~ — = “ school — 4 el to college. . Dr 
graduates. ollege Certificate. y arles C. Saunders, Psincipa 
THE KNOX SCHOOL equipped. Exceptional opportunities, with N. Y. SORE: Tene OF “y 
For Girls 2648 PI owcgg, howell Mass H. Francis Winter, director rs 
ON LAKE OTSEGO d he sac EASTERN ATLANTIC ore Laboratories 2 Vee = 
Twelve hundred feet above sea level. Modern Quarterly Classes Send for_booklet wi 
tet | <p Biscay one P: y. 20 West 46th St.,N. Y.C., West of Fifth Ave. 
ultural an: Jocational courses. SOUTHERN MILI- 
— Mrs. RussELL te nace — FREEHOLD *: SCHOOL BOSTON scuoet of INTERIOR DECORATION 
“ » IN. ¥. ‘orrespond Cc 
inculeates” bedisince, “omctiness calf aiintce, | Gourse A—Professional Training Course 
SULLINS COLLEGE Theschool with the personaltouch. Catathe addres: ee a Course—How to Plan Your s 
VIRGINIA PARK ajor Chas. uncan, Box 126, Freehold,N.J. Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 1 
FOREIGN | SCHOOLS 5 & TRAVEL FOR eunke Cie eae WOMEN Address P. O. 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. ry 
New buildings. a: room has bath attached. 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _—_Les_| | High, School and Junior College ‘Courses. TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS M , 
: . es » pression, Domestic Science. || The most beautiful and best equi hool in \ 
in LAUSANNE, Switzerland Alliéres | | Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium. Swimming || America. College Board Standanda. Scale Rooms. ISS CONKLIN'S 


Comfortable house, ng situation. Special Individual yo tammy All Athletics. Forty-five 

















ad for Fre: M h od lan- guedoor life. Write for catalogue. bel 
macs Grewmaking. “Winter 4nd summer spores || W- & Maria, PLD, Pres, Bor F, stl, Va “Murray Beabody Brush, Ph.D.. Director SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
For Po 





ustrated prospectus apply to the Principal. Rate $11 rt Deposit, Md. | 105 West 40th St. New York 








Y FAIR | pECEMBER, 1923 25 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS | SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


THE ART of NORMA GOULD 


IN 


RLS A NEW HOME 

















Building Especially Erected 

LEARN TO DANCE IN CALIFORNIA 
Send for Catalog No. 3, Dept. 5 

460 No. WEsTERN AVENUE Los ANGELES 












OFFER Clicquot Club 
to all your guests— men, 
women, youngsters. Its 



























































































































































—HROSETT A. pd , ey EILL tang and sparkle and fra- 
NED WAYBURN “ ‘ D ANC ad IN ted on grance appeal to them all. 
Producer of the “ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” |] | «yo 338 Ghationat Folk Rhythmic — Ball Room ’ : 
 ¥ 9 S Offers practical instruction ee ee ee ~~ Castle It " the aninan drink 7 
rls. ba Roy Teel Dancing Fe * *. ee eee can have—everything it 
twelve, ————— Sesiubenaas contains is the finest to 
1, D.C. NED WAYBURN A Southern School Children be had. 
: - Ah hool f. limited f chil | 
Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. Scull ae cadine aman Lane teen. Te Cheantac 
1841 Broadway, N.W. Corner 60th Street Sleeping ewe. a lo improvements. Ideal Mas “get . ompany 
™ ate. rate rates. e oe 
—_—— New York City Bristol-Nelson School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. ee S.A. 
Ginger Ale Birch Beer 
s. High THE BANCROFT SCHOOL ||| Sarsaparilla Root Beer 
Students Cc HALIF For children whose mental development : 
ns. Post Russian School has not progressed normally ‘ 
artments f DANCING FORTIETH YEA i 
life vear ° E.A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
2, Prin Art in: Address Box 121 Haddonfield, N. J. 
DANCING G a N 
“(Admire your energy " a G E R 
and your work’ MISS WOODS SCHOOL 
ANNA PAVLOWA For EXCEPTIONAL CH ALE 
Summer School Me A Mpsningse 10 ILDREN Veorownced ae 
Ss Sept.t Individual training willdevelop the child who does 
= chool reopens Sept. 1st not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 
lark of yey a 5 MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
| 163-165 West 57th Street, New Yor Box tee ph al site 
Y cchook ANCING 
se ee eto VA ee Hoon aed Schools. Studio | Hawley School of Development 
g respon- N d Retarded Child 
g Classes. classes arr , ey eras tong. tag te dg “Speech Conactin Mace | 
Gertrude L. sarnes y .. 2 ome and Art Classes. Limited number. | 
le Sch he Paviowa Ballet Marion L. Hawi 
De shag Cast Wane’s 50th St., New York 53 Strawberry Hill ‘Stamford, Conn. 
Avenue) 
ae Portia Mansfield School 
om z s 
a of of Classic Dancing | 
IN and its Related Arts 
Y Berkeley, California 
rses Normal and Professional Depts. E. 
d styles, Summer session, Perry, Mansfield 
arrange- Camp, Steamboat. Springs, Colo. 
eur and Send for booklet 
ttalog F. 
TAUGHT WALTER BAA ER 










re | po, fgg for 
\RT Ziegfeld Follies, Cort, 
s. Chas. Dillingham, to 
w York Shubert, G . Cohan, ee 





Teacher of ‘caren Miller 
Fairbanks Twins, Florence Wal- 
tonand hundredsof others. Write 
or call ore Ave., 


City. . Circle 8290. WE TEACH ‘ 
y and “FONE COMMERCIAL 


AD TEAR ART 


6é e 
ARTS—43 WEST i a st. NEW YORK Use Your Spare Time 



















































































Drama Speech| for Pleasure or Profit’’ 
OL OF Photo ion ae Stage Dancing, we Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
Concentration courses include actual stage ex- mercial art organization in the ficld, 
hace perience and appearances at Alviene Art Theatre, offers ir oy: mapigh re practical train | uF 
orkshops, leveloping poise, personality and go address ing. you like to draw, develop your WTI . “ $ 
sooklat gtaduating artists. 20 instructors. For catalog talent. Study this practical course— i} is % thehighest compliment that canbe 
WarcAte: write Sec'y, Room 22. Mention study desired.) taught by this widely known institution, MH: Hf } ~—s conveyed in gifts of good taste. 
pe poses Rea 8 ee ae 1 WIS : a 6s: The pleasure of giving is only ex- 
each year produces and sells to adver- | HHI $S'3 se 
RATION ADELAIDE & HUGHES tisers in the United States and Canada is : ceeded bythe pleasure of receiving— 
udio of Dance ten t q 
Classes for all Classic Dancing. Stage Dances Who olen coaldretve you | ao wide Saieeper: SHERRY CHOCOLATES and BONBONS 
lan Your created. Amateur performances staged. Children’s ence? Commercial art is a business neces- N 
¥ puardey chanpes. m Au ages, ‘ae September sity-—e highly paid, intensely interesting pro- N = 
-ctus sical culture classes. Cal ession, equally open to men and women. A 
n), Mass. By West 57th Street Plaza 7635 Home study instruction. Get facts before | N OUM 
you enroll in any school. Write for our illus N 
. . ape Book, “YOUR OPPORT ee on . N PARK FI AVE., sath ST. 
ad or one- e cos mailing—four cen A VE FTH & 
N S MISSTOWNSENDS STUDIO TiS stamps. | : - THE WALDOREASTORIA. Z 
SPEAKING VOICE DICTION choos a saat rete eeeae 
IL STAGE and Pl ATFORM | Meyer Both Company | 


Mero d, ial loisdeuietit y Dept. of Art Instruction 
w York RAMERCY PARK EW YOR CITY Michisan Ave., at 20th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL, 






































Antiques 

WHOLESALE ONLY— Distinctive objects ot mod 
erate price including Old World and American I’ot 
tery—Metal—Fabric—Wood—Glass—5 floors at 
Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St.. . New York. 


trts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
lrench habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 
CANADIAN Handwoven HOMESPUNS, Blan- 
kets, Spreads. Headquarters for this work among 
French Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild,s598 St.C. acherinest. W..Montreal 


ORIGINAL IDEAS. Have an artist design exclu- 
sive gowns to suit you. Plan your table decorations 
for parties, or arrange your interior in a new apart- 
ment. Write for ideas. G.Holden, 22 W. oth St.,N.Y. 


Auction Bridye & Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 a ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach h_ Company . 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
MAH JONG TABLE COVERS 
Well made of green, heavy felt, 
to exactly fit any 30 inch card table top. 
Has ample, divided pockets on four sides 

to hold counters. Convenient, practical, tae ae 
Shipped parcel post paid anywhere in U. 
Send check $5.00 or Money Order 

_Beach Co., 904 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


STEPPING STONES 
to 


Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced player. 

A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding & Play. 
Modern experts compared on important points. 
An attractive gift or bridge prize. 

Price $1. Freda Mac Mahon, Box 227, Montclair,N.J. 


Private Lessons—MAH JONG—Classes 
Play the game of an expert 
w rite or plone for further ?_ re D.Rogazin, 
23 Lexington Ave., N.Y. el, Prospect 3510. 


MAH | JONG TABLE ¢ COVER iis quality 
cream linen, colored embroidered “Chinese Charac- 
ters” in corners. Will convert your bridge table. 
$2.00 each. eiss Co., 152 West 42nd St., N. Y 
AUCTION BRIDGE & MAHJONG (PungChow 
Private or class lessons 
Mrs. James Dunne 
102 Waverly Place, _ A Tel. Spring 4802 
MISS MAHR. I have made a study of teaching 
bridge by the method the most easily understood. 
Simple, Clear—you learn quickly. Private c a °s or 
by mail. Tel. Academy 6396. 255 W. 108 St _ 
MAH- JONG Rails—hard enamel in sets; 3 jet 
black, 1 red $4.00. Lacquered 3 black and gold, 
1 red and gold $3.00. Score and doubling chart 
included. . John H. Hawley, 1 15 E. 26th St., N. ¥ 


Beads rod Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silks,tapestries & brocades. Recoverings a specialty. 
Send for cataien | - prices. 

Wn m. Nibur, , 2432 B’ ‘way. N. ' N. __ Schuyler 518 

































































Beauly Culture 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialis 
manently removes wrinkle 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“The Original’’ MME. JULIA MAYS. Face 
Specialist. Est.40 yrs.Wrinkles, Scars, Freckles,etc., 
Per. Removed. *‘Eternal Youth” Trtmts Endorsed 





- 1891. Per- 
PSs, SCars, etc. 





















by Physicians. Bkit. 32 W. 47 St., N.Y. Bry. 4856 
“SOLAR RAYS” The World's most scientific 


scalp treatment. Unexcelled for Falling Hair & Bald 
Spots. Send for booklet “Eve's nes of Beauty. 
Eve Becktel, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y.V fande erbilt 4943. 


Biche 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Gardens. . 427 

pages. A practical reference book on gardening. 

Selections from pages of House & Garden for 
several years back. Price $5.00. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 3 300 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $ 3.00. A constant help and book 

of inspiration. House & Garden's Book of Interi- 
ors. 125 pages. Over 300 photographs of various 
styles of interior arrangements. 4.00 will bring 
you a copy. _House & Garden, den, 19 Ww. » W. 44th St., N.Y. 




















Children’s Thing 





Fine Dollis, Outfits, Shoes, Stockings, Novelties 
Doll House and Period Dolls, Family, etc. 
C. C. Ulmcke, 838-7th Avenue, N. . (at 54th St.) 
Established 1897. 


“IS YOUR LITTLE BOY OR « GIRL 
well-dressed? The Children’s Royal 
shows what the little tots are wear- 
ing. The Winter issue is now on sale. 








TERS" 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Advertising rates given upon request 


Shoppers’ 


& Buyers’ Guide, VANITY FAIR, 


<, 
19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 








Christmas Cards 


Furs 





PERSONALENGRAVEDCHRISTMASCARDS, 

exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, = livered 
anywhere, send for samples at on 

Everett Waddey Co. »3 So. 1th St., Richmond, Va. 


THE DREKA GO., 1121 Chestnut : St., Phila., Pa. 
Originated beautiful Christmas Cards showing pic- 
tures of Homes, Interiors, Children, Hobbies. 


Samples and Sketches submitted. 








Cigarettes 





MISS RAENAR FOX—100-5th Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 and $3 for 100. Assorted Sample 30c. 
FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your ini- 
tials, monogram or -" Any design reproduced. 
Pinkus Bros. op SRC» -3rd Ave., New York. 

Established | 1894 











Cleaning and Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEAN! NG& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
31st St., N. Y. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
aus White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 








Dancing 





ETUDE de DANSE 
Tango— Modern—Ballroom dances 
Private or class Lessons 
Bryant 4562 26 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker, Former dancing master 
for Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingham. 900-7thAvenue.N.Y. Circle 8290 
SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority. 
Private or class lessons. By appointment. 
267 Madison Ave., N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 5397 
LOUISE MORGAN 
Latest Tango, Fox Trot, Waltz 
Social Evening Subscription Dances. 
233 West 72nd St., N. Y "Phone Endicott 6867 

















Delicacies 


EXPERT FUR REMODELING & REPAIRING 
in latest styles. Reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion also given to out-of-town orders. Est. 1886. 
Hirshfeld Fur Co., Inc., 71 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 
BUY _ DIRECT from the manufacturer. 
Latest Styles. Bottom prices. 
Write ~~ catalog and discount. 
Herman Reel Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit ‘or slightly used eve- 
ning & street ener furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 60 West 45th Street. New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
"Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, ror W. 47th St..N.Y. mY. 


Gowns & Blouses Made to a 


MADAME LISETTE 

49th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 2469 

2) SY of Individuality 

for all occasions 

ROMANY RYE Blouses—hand-woven in unusual 
color harmonies $15. Sent on approval. Jade, yellow, 
violet, champagne, grey. State preference. Also 
wholesale, Cedar Gate Looms, San Francisco, Cal. 


Greenwich Village Attractions 


THE 4 TREES 
4 Christopher Street, N. ¥. C. 
Tea, dinner and late supper 
ancing 


























47 W. 

















MORI 
Restaurant a la carte—Dancing 
Superb Italian Cuisine—Inspiring Music 
144-146 Bleecker fhe le hs hes Tel. Spring 8056 


Hair Coloring & Treatments 


DERMOPHILE HAIR OIL best for coarse and 

stubborn ae Cure for dandruff. $2 a bot. by mail. 

Postpaid. Mf'd by Chas. de Zemler. Gentleman's 

Haire utter & Scalp Specialist. 36 E. 48th ee 8 

If your HAIR IS TURNING GREY or has Tost 

any of its original loveliness, consult Maison Alex, 
which specializes in the art of pais coloring. 

105 West 43rd Street, N. Y. . Bryant 5556 























PECANS, Specially selected—Shells ie ee ti 
thin—Very ee tie onderful flavor, $1.00 

cartons, 3-5-10 Ibs. Money with order. Florida 
Delicacies Co. 2379 St.Johns Ave.,Jacksonville,Fla. 
PECANS. For those who want the best “paper 
shell” ag ge $1.25 lb. prepaid, 

nany Geant Ssenramtocd. 
Selma Flower Shop Selma, Ala. 
FROM SUNNY CAL TFORNIA 

5 lb. redwood box assorted sun-dried pears, apri- 
cots, peaches, — prunes. $4. 00 postpaid. 
Sun-Dried Fruit Oakland, C 

















Dogs 





IRISH TERRIERS. Puppies of prize winning 
stock. Most loyal affectionate and intelligent of 
dogs; inseparable ee and guard of children. 
Hubert R. Brown, »—5th Avenue, . N- A 


Dress Forms 


PNEU-FORM—tThe Pneumatic Dress Form, 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneu-form, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 














Entertainment 





Children’s ENTERTAINMENT Bureau. Let us 
take charge of your children’s Party, plan program, 
furnish entertainers,do your shopping, decorating & 
amusing.70E.45th St.,N.Y.Rm.2636. Mur.Hill 4043 











Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York _City. 











Furniture & Furnishings for Home 





BEDROOM, DINING ROOM & LIVING ROOM 
Furniture—direct from factory at remarkable 
savings. Tremendous stocks; beautiful ee ays. 
Visit us when in N.Y. Ruder Bros.,18E. 4 8 St., N. 


SMALL DECORATED TABLES for cofice, 
tea, cigarettes, magazines, etc. of distinctive charm. 
Designed and madc by us. Unlike any seen_else- 
where. Herter Looms, tnc., 19 E. ssth St., N.Y.C. 














Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of tne Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 209 East 48th Street, New York City. 











Instruction 


STUDY PAINTING IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 
Beautiful scenery—picturesque models. 

Sail Jan. 18th. Three months’ study. Rassonetie. 

Ww (i eas Sawtelle, 38 West oth St., Eos 











Interior Decorators 


Consulting Decorator helps express your ideas in 
Home Decorating. Long experience in shopping & 
many wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 
Laura W Wand, 4 Ws West 53rd St., N. ¥Y. Circle 3156 











Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Randolph J. Trabert Co., Formerly with eo 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized A 

praisers. Jewels bought frc_n estates, individuals: 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-sth Ave. 
FRANKC. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert arpraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 


THE WOMAN JEWELER—Specializes in fine 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry._ Purchases made abroad. 
Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730-sth Ave., N. Y. 
Diamonds, Pearls, Gold, Silver, Platinum, also 
Pledges ee Estates appeneet. Purchased. 

Co. Suites 63-6. 
542-5th Ave. (asth St.). N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1022 
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Miscellaneous 


INTROSPECTIVE CHARACTER READING 
from Handwriting. “Take a Journey into the Per. 
sonal & Know Thyself.” Send five lines of writi 

& $3.00. Agatha W. Pettee, Saratoga Springs, N N.¥ 


VOGUE'S LESSONS For Home Dressmaking 
Twenty~ five cents will bring you Vogue's new 
“smart dressmaking class on paper”—all the ie 
of the pr 19 West 44th Street, N. 


























Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking 
household & hotel linens, etc. 

& J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
Tk England — France — Australia — Canada. 
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Permanent Hair Wave 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 4oth St., 
N. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 

CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
Personal attention for a permanent wave 
Positively no friz or kink. 

J. Schaeffer 500-592 Fifth Ave. Phone: Bry. 7615 


Prints & Frames 


PRINTS, FRAMES, SHIP MODELS. Some of 
the finest prints in existence,coupled with an artistic 
framing service, make mine the premier of art shops. 
Max Williams, 538 Mad. Ave., N. Y. Plaza 9419 
KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth po New York 
Fine Sporting and Naval Prints. 
Rare Old and Modern Etchings. 
Americana suitable for Colonial Homes. 


Shoes 


CUSTOM SHOES exquisitely designed. Made to 
your own specifications. $35 upward. Mail orders 
solicited. Catalog and directions upon request. 
E. Hayes, Inc. 582 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 



































Silverware 


Antique & modern silver, gold, Sistinum, 
jewels, bought & sold. Best values paid & given. 
Jewelry repaired and reset in newest styles. 
Harold G. Lewis Co.,13 W. 47th St.,N.Y. Bry.6526 


Social Etiquette 


Irresistible Charm, Poise and Personality. 
Overcome self-consciousness. Personality analyzed— 
and etiquette course—Mail $10. Also personal in- 
struction. Mlle.Louise, Marie AntoinetteHotel, N.Y. 




















Stationery 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
(3 lines) printed in dark blue on high grade bond 
paper, 200 sheets—100 envelopes, $1 postpaid. 
Telegraph Print Co., Harrisburg, Penn. 











Tea Rooms 


THE ELM TREE. Our food is real and nourishing, 
delicious in flavor and substantially satisfying. 
3 East s2nd Street, one door east of 5th Avenue 
and 119 Fulton Street, New York City. 











Toilet Preparations 


FOR 50 CENTS 
you can have a six to eight months’ supply of 
liquid nail gloss and gloss remover. 

A single stroke — no buffing — gives instantly a 
delicate flesh tint. Luster napte two weeks, 
regardless of work d — 

Liberal sample 10 cen 
822 Eighth Ave., - York City 


Unusual Gifts 


WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. 
Artists carry out your ideas. 100 sheets & Envelopes 
your name printed, $1.10—It is different. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 
ARTISTIC GIFTS FROM EUROPE personally 
selected by me from individual ae. Catalog 
for Trade only. Rena Rosenth 
520 Madison Ave., near soth St., New York City. 
THE MAJOLICA SHOP 
105 Oakwood Avenue, Troy, 
Majolica-covered boxes. Solid glazed fruit compotes 
& attractive ivy pots, ranging from $2.00 to $12.50. 
CHINESE JEWELRY—Beautiful necklaces, 





Empress Co., 


























Ladies’ Tailors 


GOWNS, COATS, SUITS and WRAPS created 
to meet the demands of the fastidious woman. 
Designed and imported. Moderately priced. 
Walther and Co., 24 West 57th Street, New York. 











Lingerie and Laces 


BRIDAL SETS, TROUSSEAUX, Lingerie 
of best quality and style, nand-made, with real 
V —— & other fine laces. Sees ly priced. 

. Collart, 23 E. 54th St., N. Y 








s, earrings, jade trees & lamps with orna- 
mental shades. Necklaces & pendants restrung. 
Japan Art Studio, 624 Lexington Ave.(ats53rd),N.Y. 
PAINTED PEASANT ARTICLES 
Boxes of all kinds. Orders taken for trays, tea tables 
and book ends in brilliant colors. Alice Hirsh, 
Studio Bldg., 51 W. roth St., N. Y. Chelsea 2465 
*“*PEGGY GIFT’? STUDIO, 432 Albany Ave. 
Kingston, N. Y. Unusual Gifts of attractive use- 
fulness. Enamels, Sealwax, etc. Photos mailed upon 
receipt of five cents. Order now for the holidays. 
LES PARFUMS DE GUELDY—supremely subtle, 
discreetly alluring Parisian fragrance—the most 
pleasing, gilt to the smart woman. At all good 
stores. ueldy, Inc., 21 E. goth St., New York 

















Memorials 





Wedding Stationery 





IN WRITING, PLEASE MENTION 
The Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 





t 
Identifies you. 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 

eration. Sketches uponrequest. State requirements. 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 





ENGRAVED Wedding ‘oy ons & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at sensouabie prices, del. Boo 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, Va. 
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To People Who Go cAbout 


MONG your hostesses,— which impress 
A you most? Those who plan so that 
the climax comes in a dinner-table correctly 
set, correctly presided over! Which impress 
you least? Those who plan everything but 
the dinner-table, and press into service a 
miscellaneous conglomeration of silver! 


The home’s final expression of correctness is 


a dinner service developed in International 
Sterling. Each piece is wrought from 
ever-lasting solid silver. Each design is in- 
spired by ever-living classic art. 

For those who love delicacy—the Georgian Maid 
Design. For those who love massive richness—the 
Trianon Design. Consult with your jeweler about 
developing a service in one of these designs. Or, write 
for books which show them complete. Dept. 154, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Georgian Maid and Trianon are stamped qszm (3 Gaiam which identifies the genuine 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


Masterpieces of the Classics 
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Now come the chill autumn winds. 
Come too the long evenings with 
glowing hearths, good books, and 
good friends. Fortunate is he whose 
home without reflects the warmth 
and happiness within. 


Homes built of Indiana Limestone 
have the quiet elegance that breathes 
hospitality, dignity and permanence. 


Time only heightens the beauty of this 
supreme natural stone, “The Nation’s 
Building Stone.” Like old wine it im- 
proves with years. For there is no de- 
terioration and no maintenance cost. 


A folder descriptive of the house illustrated above, or any informa- 
tion on Indiana Limestone sent free upon request. Address Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen's Association, Box J-75'7, Bedford, Indiana. 


Back in the dim pre-historic past 
mankind used stone when building 
for permanence. It has ever been a 
factor in the forward march of 
civilization. 

Across the page of time is being 
written a new chapter in the Story 
of Stone. It tells how the most dis- 
tinctive homes of a nation are being 
fashioned at low cost from the solid 
blocks of the great Indiana quarries. 


Time cannot dim the grandeur of 
such homes. 
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Homes That Endure through the Ages 
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BODY 
FISHER 








That Fisher products richly deserve their reputation of 
being the finest and most beautiful examples of coachwork 
is quickly proven by the examination of any motor 
car body which bears the emblem—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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53 inches of [urkish cigarette satisfaction 


“The new size PALL MALLS — 20 for 30¢ 





Try them tonight 
for your Luxury Hour 


It is rare indeed that the best 
things in life can be pur- 
chased on a purely bulk value 
basis. Genuine quality is sel- 
dom to be gauged by the inch, 
the ounce, or by a strict price 


yourself the treat of real Turk- 
ish tobacco because of the 
high cost, forget the old 
price barriers. They exist no 
longer! The new Pall Malls 


are economical! 


-that easy chair hour measure. Superiority usually ; 
when every man feels comes in small packages. T ry — new size Pall Malls 
entitled to life’s best Yet here is the world’s fin- a i Ape en 
: est cigarette, a blend of the : ste lle vege 
PALL MALL Specials y . Hour. From that time on, 

, : rarest and richest Turkish ; 
New size-plain ends only tobaccos, now offered to you Pall Mall will be your regular 
20 for 30¢ at a price that makes it a a iui sisuaglll 
No change in size or price great quantity value as well © se Se oles ot 
of PALL MALL Regulars as a quality delight. tosmoke. The new “Specials” 
[cork tip ] The ew size Pall Mall,in the 


special new package, twenty 
25-inch cigarettes at 30C. 


If you have been denying 


come in plain ends only. Try 
them tonight for your luxury 
hour; soon. you will smoke 
them exclusively. 








20 for 30¢ 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 
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Your Jeweler will supply full 
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. 6100 REO $28 
5625 Etched $23 .5400AH 21 
6300 K10 24 .6100KK = 22 
5900 FDB 29 . 7200 HME 17 
6400 Plain 18 .5900 BL = 24 


5600 RVV 30 . 7100 Plain 17 
. 6300 DF 20 . 5900 HMK 22 
. 5900 BU 27 . 6400 C35DG29 


. 7100 HMS 21 .7100DH 24 
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z! Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a residence at Port Washington, Long Island i 
By “ . . *' : * = 
H| Main organ in chamber beneath east passage of conservatory with tone outlets through floor grilles under antique chests. Console in |B 


4} main hall. Echo organ in third floor space with tone outlets into main hall. Playable either manually upon its keyboards or by Recorded f 
8} Rolls which reproduce, with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


| THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN [| 


























: MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
1 THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 66; FIFTH AVENUE, at 53xrp STREET, NEW YORK Ke 
\ exit LSO OWNER OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON By 
Nea echt TAT ireescivu reveal r suanievsre ULATARLTLALLLLALLARALLLALLLL) ULLAL AES i | 
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A Very Modern Love Story 


the top of a mountain. There, for 

two months every summer, he dis- 
pensed with his valet, his yacht and his 
motorcars, and indulged in uplifting medi- 
tations. He was young, fashionable, well 
bred and rich, but he had, as yet, found no 
maiden at all up to his standard. During 
July and August—to rest from his winter 
abors in society—he became a hermit on the 
mountain top, looking disdainfully down on 
the jejune and flaccid pleasures of Bar 
Harbor. No one came up to his tent, and 
he seldom went down. 

One day the quiet was broken by rude 
noises. Cautious investigation proved it to 
be caused by two girls of sixteen or seven- 
teen, who were singing close harmony. He 
detested close harmony, but he noticed 
that one of the girls was very personable. 
She was—oh, well, she just was. As the 
girls talked, he listened from his hidden tent. 

“T’m hungry”, said the pretty one. “I 
wish we had something to eat. Honey 
ery do, still in the comb, dripping pale 
gold. 

The other girl agreed. Then the maidens 
withdrew down the long slope. The hermit 
meditated sadly over the personable girl. 
So young, yet so animal in her tastes. But 
she might improve, her spirit might expand, 
in a year or so. He wondered. 


4 im next year, she returned. With 
her were three youths in white flan- 
nels and piebald shoes. They were noisy 
and raucous, but she was prettier than ever. 
She sang a little song: 


“Some like to hoard and save their tin; 
I like to buy Booth’s old-time gin” 


The hermit was not favorably impressed. 
He returned sadly to his tent and meditated 
again. “Still a little animal in her tastes. 
Still untamed. But, next year, perhaps—” 


Tis handsome young man lived near 


Next year came, and this time she was 
accompanied by only one young man. 
They stood and mused over the view. Their 
voices were lowered and their tones hushed. 
She turned to the young man. 

“Do you know Rupert Brooke?” she 
asked a little wistfully. 

The hermit was greatly cheered. This 
stage of her development was, of course, 
much too serious, too heavily cultured; but 
it was possible that, in a year—if she could 
grow just a little more cynical, a little more 
sad, a little more able to regard her past 
loves with her tongue in her cheek and 
through amused, sardonic eyes! To read 
authors who were flippant about serious 
things, and serious about flippant ones! 
To make her attitude toward life appear as 
if it came by Aldous Huxley out of Max 
Beerbohm! To have admired and passed 
beyond all the imbecilities of society! To 
regard life with mellow toleration. To be 
a little weary of the book of the year by 
the time everyone was mouthing the author's 
name! Was there a chance, in one more 
year? 


(ins year came round. The young man’s 
anxiety mounted high, for it was time 
that the Prince chose a Princess. His trus- 
tees had pointed out that the estate must 
never be allowed to go to charity. Finally, 
a day arrived when he heard the tumbling 
of small stones from the steep trail which 
heralded the approach of—the hermit 
prayed—the one Perfect Girl. 

She appeared! She was alone! She 
seemed to have grown more subtle, more 
charming than ever. And then he realized 
that he had nothing to worry about, that 
all was well, that she was indeed the lady 
of his dreams, that his every hope for her 
would be fulfilled; for, under one of her arms, 
she held the latest issue of Vanity Fair. 


Nancy Hoyt 
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DOBBS COATS 


DOBBS & Cow~ NEW YORK’S LEADING HATTERS ~ OFFER AN 

INTERESTING SELECTION OF TOP COATS OF SMART DESIGN 

AND EXCEPTIONAL WORKMANSHIP. THE BEST OF LONDON MAKERS 

ARE REPRESENTED. AS WELL AS EXAMPLES OF FINE TAILORING FROM 
DOBBS & Co's OWN WORKROOMS 


—~ DOBBS & Co ~ 620.22 244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York: —~~ 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


John Barrymore in His Greatest Role 


As Hamlet, a Sensitive and Intelligent Interpretation, Which He is Repeating in a Brief Engagement, 
Preceding the Broadway Release of His Film Version of “Beau Brummel” 
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Hostelries Which, in the Holiday Season, Can Be the Most Desolate Spots on Earth 


HEN the curse fell upon Cain, the 

father of all murderers, it decreed that 

he should wander through the world 
without a home, and live entirely in hotels. 
And the same curse pursues all his sons and 
sympathizers to this day. The romances of 
Mr. Oppenheim, to which I am indebted for 
all my. most realistic glimpses of the life of 
wealth and fashion, pursue the fortunes of a 
vast number of characters who appear to live 
entirely in restaurants and hotels. Almost all 
of them are murderers, with a mere sprinkling 
of the murdered or the nearly murdered. And 
if Mr. Oppenheim does not know all about the 
people in restaurants and hotels, who does? 

But indeed I am not wholly dependent on 
authority, but have made my own deductions 
in the manner of the private detective. I can 
testify that a vast number of these habitués of 
grand hotels conspicuously bear the brand of 
Cain. It glows in crimson fire upon their fore- 
heads above the soft red lamp shade in the 
rich twilight which Mr. Oppenheim so often 
describes. The waiters, of course, are too 
polite to make any remark on it; and nobody 
is so tactless as to report such a trifle to the 
management. 

Some of the more vulgar of these restaurants 
insist on people dressing for dinner, and 
hats and cloaks are generally left in the 
cloak room; but the brand of Cain cannot 
be hung up like a hat or put on and off with 
a dress suit. I would not go so far as to say 
that all the people who prefer to take all their 
meals in restaurants have, in the material sense, 
committed murder. I am anxious to give my 
remarks all the convincing force of moderation 
and understatement; and many of them may 
not have committed murder, because they have 
discovered something more wicked to commit. 

Moreover, many of them look as if they 
hardly possessed the virtues necessary to a 
good murderer; the courage or the passion or 
the simplicity. But if the amateur detective 
does not see in them individually the mystery 
of why they became murderers, he can at least 
brood indefinitely upon the mystery of why 
they are murdered. This is where, perhaps, 
Mr. Oppenheim does deceive us a little by giv- 
ing rather too rosy and optimistic a view of the 
case. Truth is stranger than fiction; and it is 
really true that a number of these festive indi- 
viduals in evening dress go through all the 
chances of life without being murdered. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


The point here, however, is that this hotel 
life, being a homeless life, was originally 
laid on man as a curse or a punishment; and 
that when Cain went from one prehistoric 
hostelry to another, he never really appreciated 
even these, because he could not compare 
them with a home but only compare them with 
each other. He might think that the stewed 
plesiosaurus was better at the Stone Hatchet 
than at the Blue Mammoth; he might admit 
that elk cutlets were a speciality rather of the 
Behemoth Hotel than of the Grand Pyramid 
or the Two Jolly Mummies. But it was with 
a weary and cynical air that the first murderer 


sat down night after night to enjoy these deli- 


cacies—doubtless in faultless evening dress. 
And because the hotel life is a homeless life, it 
belongs to this day to all the wrong kind of 
adventurers; confidence men who swindle on 
a small scale, or financiers who swindle on a 
large one; men without a country or a family 
or a faith; nomads who know all countries and 
none; the worst kind of street arabs, the 
Bedouins whose camels are laden with gold 
and silver, making it no easier for them to pass 
through the eye of a needle. Indeed, they are 
too large and heavily laden to pass through the 
door of an honest cottage or a decent villa; 
there is no stabling for them except in the 
Grand Babylon Hotel; and, as Byron says, 
there let them lay. He should have said Jie. 


Dingley Dell and the Savoy 


AM sorry for the sons of Cain, these 

wealthy and weary wanderers; but there is 
one thing I will not allow them to do. I will not 
allow the sons of Cain to set their brand or seal 
upon Christmas. And as there has arisen a hid- 
eous and revolting rumor, to the effect that 
some people are being asked to spend their 
Christmas in big hotels and restaurants, I think 
it is time that they should be publicly warned 
against so appalling a calamity. I felt my first 
call to this moral duty when the Editor of this 
magazine himself said to me, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
it would be interesting to compare the old 
Christmas of Pickwick at Dingley Dell with the 
new Christmas at the Savoy or some fashion- 
able place of entertainment?”. I replied, “I 
have not the slightest objection to comparing 
them, so long as it is clearly understood from 
the start that there is no comparison.” It is 
upon this understanding that I now lift up my 
voice in a loud and accusing roar. Or rather, be- 


fore I do so, there are some plain facts about 
the parallel to be noted in a more temperate 
tone of voice. These observations I shall make 
calmly and decorously, but none the less with 
the gesture of conviction. 

First, I call it a plain fact that the Pick- 
wick story is more amusing than the ac- 
count of a freak dinner of millionaires. It 
could not very well be less amusing. In the 
same way, it is more amusing than an account, 
real or fictitious, of Christmas festivities at a 
grand hotel owned or patronized by million- 
aires. It is more amusing because it is less 
artificial. I will take as a test case one of the 
best things in the Pickwick story; the beautiful 
and poetical episode of Mr. Pickwick falling 
into the ice. On the face of it, that is funny 
because the romance of it is less artificial and 
more accidental. It was not prepared; at 
least, I cannot believe that Sam Weller had 
deliberately stood the Fat Boy on the ice with 
the intention of making a hole in it. It was not 
rehearsed; at least, I can hardly think that Mr. 
Pickwick consented to fall into the ice every 
day for a week or two in order to perfect his 
own attitude and gestures at the moment. 
There entered into it wilder and more elemental 
things. The spirit of winter, the spirit of 
water, the yet more spirited spirit that was 
the soul of Samuel Pickwick, combined in 
an instantaneous incongruity to produce that 
perfect thing. 

As I shall suggest in a moment, it is this 
spirit of something nearer to nature that 
really makes the festival of the home more 
human than the festival of the hotel. As it 
was really an individual crisis, it brought out 
the characters of individuals. Mr. Tupman 
rushed away from the pond shouting, at the 
top of his voice, ‘“Fire!”” Mr. Snodgrass, with 
all his romantic intensity, called out, “‘ Keep up 
for my sake!’ The author, whose duty it is to 
keep the calm and detached spirit of a chorus 
in the tragedy, truly remarks that if Mr. Pick- 
wick had absolutely refused to keep up for 
anybody else’s sake, it might have occurred to 
him that he had better do so for his own. But 
this gray wisdom does not discolor the purple 
of the poet’s passionate appeal. Mr. Pickwick 
ran all the way home to warm himself after the 
chill, and was then recommended by his medi- 
cal adviser, Dr. Sawyer, to the prudent course 
of taking a prescription which consisted en- 
tirely of hot brandy; a specific (said that emi- 
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nent physician) which had never been known 
to fail, except when people fell into the vulgar 
error of not taking enough of it. 

I quote from memory; because everyone 
ought to quote Dickens from memory to 
prove that he shall never fade from the memory 
of man. It is therefore probable that I quote 
him wrong, as every lover of literature invari- 
ably quotes it wrong. The miserable pedants 
who quote it right are those who do not really 
quote it at all; for they are those who never 
read it until their morbid and depraved curi- 
osity led them to look it up in the book. But 
Pickwick is not a work of reference but a work 
of remembrance. 

Nevertheless I think I have got it suf- 
ficiently correct to make it the basis of my 
speculation. And I have great difficulty in 
imagining that scene taking place in a fash- 
ionable restaurant or a grand hotel. It could 
not take place because the surroundings are 
not sufficiently natural to allow of the unex- 
pected. I can easily imagine that the authori- 
ties of the hotel might solemnly set to work to 
prepare the setting and surroundings of such a 
scene. One of the large rooms might be turned 
into an artificial lake; a very artificial lake. It 
might be made of ice; for such hotels are always 
full of American fashions; and it is an American 
fashion to spoil everything that everybody 
eats and drinks with cartloads of indigestible 
ice. In any American restaurant there is ice 
enough to skate on; and it might seem rather 
an improvement to skate on it. 


Pickwick in a Modern Hotel 


| bd even if it was really made of ice, it 
might just as well be made of glass; for the 
whole atmosphere would be as artificial as a 
skating rink. Regiments of servants in elabo- 
rate liveries would stand about doing nothing, 
save when they coldly condescended to dust or 
polish or otherwise prepare the floor. Among 
them the eye would roam in vain seeking the 
figure of the Fat Boy or of anybody remotely 
resembling Mr. Sam Weller. The eye, in a 
fine frenzy rolling up to the roof, would not be- 
hold the gray winter’s sky of England, but a 
mass of gilded plaster and very vulgar decora- 
tion. Mr. Pickwick would never manage to 
fall into the ice in such a place; there would be 
no Mr. Pickwick to fall into it; unless, indeed, 
a dummy Mr. Pickwick were periodically 
dropped into a carefully prepared hole accord- 
ing to a carefully prepared program. For 
the things that amuse such people are not the 
things which happen; but the things that are 
expected on such occasions. No guest would 
be permitted to call out “Fire” without being 
prosecuted by the management for raising 
a panic, to the detriment of the hotel. No poet 
would be inspired by all the nine Muses in their 
glory to say anything so completely idotic as, 
“Keep up for my sake”. I will not go into the 
more controversial question of whether Mr. 
Pickwick would even be allowed the hot 
brandy, if he had been so imprudent as to fall 
into the water after a particular tick of the 
clock. I will content myself with insisting on 
the really vital point; that in that world Mr. 
Pickwick would certainly not be able to run 
all the way home. There would be no home 
for him to run to. 

That last point is the whole point at issue. 
Sensational romance may very rightly be 
a game of hide-and-seek. But this sort of 
luxurious and nomadic romance is a game of 
hide-and-seek, played without any place 
called “home”. Sensational romance may very 
rightly have a labyrinthine plot; but this is a 








“The Most Disgraceful Thing 
I Ever Did” 


A Note to Contestants in Vanity Fair's 
Critical Contest 


EADERS of Vanity Fair will recall 

the announcement made in our Octo- 
ber issue relative to the most important 
literary guessing-contest of all the ages. 
The following twenty authors were in- 
vited to write, anonymously, a recital of 
the incident which, in theiropinion, showed 
them in the most unfavorable light. 


P. G. WopEHOUSE 
JosEPH HERGESHEIMER 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Tuomas BurKE 
STEPHEN LEAcock 
HuaGu WALPOLE 

A. A. MILNE 

St. Joun Ervine 
Puitie GUEDALLA 
ARTHUR SYMONS 

G. K. CHESTERTON 
HeEnprik Van Loon 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
Wa ter LipPpMANN 

¥. Scott FitzGERALD 
H. L. MencKEN 
James Branco CABELL 
A.pous HuxLrey 
Heywoop Broun 
Curve BELL 


Of the above list, ten accepted our invi- 
tation and seized this opportunity to un- 
burden their souls by abject confession. 
Invariably, however, they stipulated that 
absolution be guaranteed in advance, 
which was readily conceded. The task of 
contestants as a test of critical and liter- 
ary acumen has been to name, correctly, 
the authors of the ten confessions pub- 
lished in the October issue of Vanity Fair. 

We are gratified to announce the over- 
whelming success of this, our first venture 
into the field usually occupied by jour- 
nalistic puzzle-editors and acrostic ex- 
perts. Answers have poured in, in a flood 
which has well-nigh proved a disaster to 
our Judges, Messrs. Heywood Broun, 
Charles Hanson Towne, and George S. 
Chappell. On one occasion Mr. Broun 
was discovered going down for the third 
time in a mass of _ correspondence, 
from which he was only rescued by the 
timely arrival of Mr. Towne, who threw a 
desk-chair into the sea of MSS, upon 
which the unfortunate Broun floated to 
safety. 

Since this melancholy incident, the 
Judges have worked in concert, if not in 
entire harmony. Sounds of heated argu- 
ment and the occasional thud of some 
falling body have reached us through the 
transom of the office-confessional. 

Though the Jury is still out,a number of 
interesting rumors reach us. For instance, 
P. G. Wodehouse appears on a large pro- 
portion of the lists, despite the fact that 
he was one of the ten who refused to be a 
party to the contest. The confession of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald has been attributed, by 
one misguided being, to Walter Lipp- 
mann. 

Final announcement of the winners of 
the three cash prizes will be made in our 
January issue. Special prizes will be issued 
to the two least successful competitors: 


First Consolation Prize, Set of seven 
broken Mah Jong tiles, useful as spares. 


Second Consolation Prize, Coupons for 
two aisle seat tickets to Follies opening, 
good for October 20, 1923. 
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labyrinth without a center. It is all very well 
to send our heroes and heroines on mazy 
wanderings; but there is no meaning in the 
maze without the heart of the maze. And such 
stories, even at their best, fail altogether if 
they have to end in a restaurant because they 
began in a restaurant. In such a case they do 
not, properly speaking, end at all. Because the 
story has no domestic center, it has nowhere 
from which to come or to which to go. The 
home is the only true dramatic theater; for it 
js the place where people are born and where 
people die. A light comedy or a lighter melo- 
drama is not meant, of course, to refer directly 
to these darker and more dignified of the 
household gods. But their mystical shadow 
lies over the rest for all that; and it is this 
which gives an indescribable emotional satis- 
faction to the comedies and farces that revolve 
round it. There is any amount of rough-and- 
tumble in the hide-and-seek, but the place 
called home is a reality; it is the place where 
all stories, like all journeys end. 


Communal Selfishness 


= superiority in the Dingley Dell 
sort of Christmas is concerned with the 
true idea of hospitality. Hospitality might be 
called the highest form or function of property. 
I hasten to add that property has nothing in 
particular to do with wealth; indeed, property 
is rather more vivid in connection with poverty. 
A peasant has much more sense of property 
than a millionaire. But the point for the mo- 
ment is that the highest proof that we really 
possess anything is that we give it away. In the 
case of public or communal things, we can share 
them but we cannot give them; and certainly 
we cannot give them away. It would be quite 
dangerous to be found distributing the park 
railings to the poor; or making a street- 
sweeper a handsome present of a mail box. The 
Socialists of my youth used to tell us that we 
really and truly were the owners of these 
things; but we cannot deal with them in a 
hearty and hospitable spirit. The paving- 
stones are our property in this communal sense. 
But a man cannot carry a paving-stone about 
and cast it down for his lady love to walk on, 
like the cloak of Sir Walter Raleigh. A man 
cannot pick up a seat off the Embankment and 
put it down again in the middle of the Strand, 
where he may possibly think it more needed 
by the tired typists in the Strand waiting for 
omnibuses. 

The Socialists, of whom I was one, used 
to talk as if private property could only be 
selfish and public property could only be un- 
selfish. But in one sense, it may well be en- 
tirely the other way. A lamp post may stand 
at the corner of a public street, but the citizen 
may use it for an entirely private and personal 
purpose; the more dignified citizen for purposes 
of illumination and guidance; the more exhila- 
rated citizen for purposes of support. But if 
the citizen who embraced the lamp post were 
to attempt to bear away the lamp post in his 
arms, and set it up in some dark alley where 
little children lived in perpetual gloom, he 
would find the enterprise impossible, possibly 
physically impossible, certainly politically 
impossible. Yet he would be permitted the 
more selfish use of the lamp post and forbidden 
the more generous one. Now, if all possessions 
were public like lamp posts and mail boxes, 
hospitality would be impossible. 

A big modern hotel has all the vices of a 
Socialist state and none of the virtues. It has 
an impersonal spirit without having a public 

(Continued on page 128) 
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VANITY FAIR 


On the Approach of Middle Age 


Proving That the Decline of Youth Often Affords Its Assuaging Compensations 


of life, such as marriage or death; you 

think of it vaguely as something that must 
be endured, but you seldom give it serious con- 
sideration till you are face to face with it. 
A man will hardly wait to learn swimming till 
he is thrown into the sea, but he will take no 
thought for his conduct in a crisis which is as 
dangerous and, unlike the other, by no pru- 
dence to be avoided. 

Before he knows where he is, he finds him- 
self floundering in the perilous forties. He is 
now that baldish, stout person whom twenty 
years before he jeered at when he saw him 
dancing, a little out of breath, with girls who 
might be his daughters. He is now the gentle- 
man in the Rolls-Royce, smoking a long cigar, 
whom he used to outdrive at golf by thirty 
yards and who wilted not a little towards the 
end of the second round. Yesterday, he was 
a young, man and today he drinks lithia water. 

Because, as a lad, I had seen much of the 
world and traveled a good deal, because I 
was somewhat widely read and my mind was 
occupied with matters beyond my age, I 
seemed always older than my contemporaries; 
but it was not until the outbreak of the Great 
War that I had an inkling of the horrid truth. 
I learned then, to my consternation, that I was 
a middle-aged man. I consoled myself by 
reflecting that I could be thus described only 
militarily, so to speak; but not so very long 
after, I had an experience which put the mat- 
ter beyond doubt. I had been lunching at a 
restaurant with a woman whom I had known 
a long time, and her niece. This was a girl of 
seventeen, pretty, with blue eyes and very 
pleasing dimples. I found it vastly agreeable 
to look at her, and I did my best to amuse her. 
She rewarded my sallies with rippling laughter. 
Well, after luncheon we took a taxi to go toa 
matinee. My old friend got in, and then her 
niece. But the girl sat down on the tip-up 
seat, leaving the empty place at the back 
beside her aunt for me. 


|: is like any other of the necessary trials 


Painful Discriminations 

— a moment I stood rooted to the pave- 

ment. Amid the clatter of street cars and the 
screams of klaxons I heard the ominous tolling 
of a bell. It was the knell of my dead youth. 
In the gesture of this maiden, I discerned the 
civility of youth (as opposed to the rights of 
sex) to a gentleman no longer young. I realized 
that she looked upon me with the respect due 
to age. Respect: it is a chilling thing for a girl 
to give toaman. The boat had given a sudden 
lurch, and there was I, all unprepared, strug- 
gling for my life in an unknown sea. 

It is not a very pleasant thing to recognize 
that for the young you are no longer an 
equal. You belong to a different generation. 
For them your race is run. They can look up to 
you; they can admire you; but you are apart 
from them: for boys you are no longer a com- 
petitor, for girls you are no longer marriage- 
able. It is only the widow of a certain age who 
still casts an inquisitive eye on you. You may 
just as well marry and have done with it. I 
wonder if the little jests with which I sought to 
enliven that tragic drive from the restaurant 
to the theater sounded as forced to my guests 
as they did to myself. 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


I think I have always been more conscious 
of my age than most men. It is generally sup- 
posed that the young live in the present, but 
I know that I lived only in the future. I was 








The Curse 


By Enna St. Vincent MILLay 


QO lay my ashes on the wind 

That blows across the sea. 
And I shall meet a fisherman 
Out of Capri, 


And he will say, seeing me, 
What a strange thing ! 
Like a fish’s scale, ora 
Butterfly’s wing. 


Oh, lay my ashes on the wind 
That blows away the fog, 
And I shall meet a farmer boy 
Leaping through the bog, 


And he will say, seeing me, 
“What a strange thing! 
Like a peat-ash or a 
Butterfly’s wing.” 


And I shall blow to your house, 
And, sucked against the pane, 
See you take your sewing up 
And lay it down again. 


And you will say, seeing me, 
“What a strange thing! 
Like a plum-petal or a 
Butterfly’s wing.” 


And none at all will know me 
That knew me well before. 
But I will settle at the root 
That climbs about your door, 


And fishermen and farmers 
May see me and forget, 
But ll be a bitter berry 
In your brewing yet. 
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ever looking forward, generally to something 
I proposed to do in some place other than that 
in which I found myself; and no sooner was I 
there, doing what I had so much wanted, than 


it became of small account, for my fancy raced 
forward and I busied myself with what next 
year would bring. I never enjoyed the daffo- 
dils of today, because I was always thinking 
of the roses of tomorrow. Sometimes I think 
that it is the unimaginative who get the most 
out of life, for to them alone the fleeting mo- 
ment is all in all. 

My youth passed me unnoticed, and I was 
always burdened with the sense that I was 
growing old. To me, nothing is more wonderful 
than the consciousness of youth which in these 
days the young have. They are deeply aware 
that it is lovely and fugitive. They know, as 
we of a past day did not, that it is precious, 
and that they must make the most of it. I was 
young in an elderly world. Then people 
shrugged their shoulders at youth; it was an 
indisposition which time would cure, and the 
young were impatient to grow older. For the 
middle-aged held the reins with a tight hand. 
You were a promising young man at forty. 
A bald head was the first proof of merit. The 
old thought they knew better than the young; 
and the young, rebelliously perhaps, were 
ready to agree with them. Now the old have 
been taught that they do not know better; they 
only know different. 


The Compensations of Age 


| eh middle age has its compensations. 
One is that, on the whole, you feel no 
need to do what you do not like. You are no 
longer ashamed of yourself. You are recon- 
ciled to being what you are, and you do not 
much mind what people think of you. They 
can take you or leave you. You do not want 
to impose upon them with false pretenses. 
Youth is bound hand and foot with the 
shackles of public opinion. 

I was never of great physical strength, and 
even as a lad long walks tired me; but I went 
on them because I would not confess my weak- 
ness. I do not mind now, and so I save my- 
self much weariness. I hated cold water, but 
for many years I took cold baths and bathed 
in cold seas because I wanted to be like every- 
body else. I used to dive from heights that 
made me nervous, because I was afraid of 
seeming afraid. I was mortified because I 
played games less well than my companions. 
When I did not know a thing, I was ashamed 
to confess my ignorance; and it was not until 
quite late in life that I discovered how easy it 
is to say: I don’t know. I am prepared now to 
admit cheerfully that I never can tell where I 
and J come in the alphabet. I find that my 
neighbors do not expect me to walk five and 
twenty miles, or to play a scratch game of 
golf, or to dive from a hateful board thirty feet 
from the water. That is all to the good, and 
makes life much less unpleasant; but I should 
no longer care if they did. It is discreet even 
in middle age to treat the opinion of your 
fellows with a show of politeness, but in your 
heart you can cock a snook at them: 

When I left school (gathering my passion 
for freedom into a compact symbol), I said 
to myself: henceforward, I can get up when I 
like and go to bed when I like. That, of course, 
was an illusion; and I soon found that the tram- 
melled life of civilized man only permits 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Whose Exceptional Qualities of Voice Have Brought Her to the Sacred Confines of Grand Opera 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


DOROTHY DILLEY 


A newcomer whose Butterfly 
Dance nightly wins the acclaim of 
audiences at the Music Box Re- 
vue. This youthful performer com- 
bines grace with an extraordinary 
sensitiveness in her dancing 


THE RETURN FROM THE 
CARNIVAL 


The prologue to Lorenzo Azertis’ 
“Casanova”, in which Lowell 
Sherman and Katharine Cornell 
are starring at the Empire, is dis- 
tinguished by some unusually 
lovely dancing. The choreography 
is by Fokine and the music by 
Deems Taylor. Here are seen the 
lady, Nellie Savage, and two Har- 
lequins, Renée Wilde and Alice 
Wynne, in a languorous mood 





CARMEN LA SUPERVIA 
A Mexican dancer, formerly a pupil in the 
Denishawn School, who will dance in 
New York during the winter. This inter- 
esting study represents her as she has been 
appearing in her dance “‘La Gitana”’ 


RAITT ANIA 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


FLORENCE O’DENISHAWN 
Whose fragile and delectable talent now 
embellishes the Music Box. In her ballet, 
“The Fisherman’s Dream’”’, Miss O’Den- 
ishawn impersonates a hapless mermaid 
who drifts about in green depths of the 
sea, and at last is tragically captured by a 

glittering diamond hook 








VANITY FAIR 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


PRINCESS NYOTA- INYOKA 
The diminutive East Indian dan- 
cer, who will appear in recitals 
with Michio Itow this winter. The 
“Krishna” dance, in which she 
appears above, celebrates the de- 
lights of a joyous god of love 


FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


Winter Interludes Which are Instinct with Grace and Rhythm 
Dancers Whose Beauty and Talent Lends Interest to the Winter Openings in New York 


MAURICE BECK AND HELEN MACGREGOR 
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The Joys and Sorrows of New York Premiéres 


Among the Season’s New Offerings, «Tarnish” Merits Great Praise 


E always carry to the theater, during 

\\) the first part of every year, a kit of three 

rousing cheers. We find, with experi- 
ence, that when we are able to let them fly, 
the theater rejuvenates us, and that we thrive 
on hot and headlong passions. We are obliged 
to report, however, concerning the-last month, 
that, though Gilbert Emery’s Tarnish, and 
Ann Harding in it, moved us to a cheer and a 
half, we have been regrettably able to contain 
ourself. 

However, Tarnish is easily our first choice. 
Tarnish is about something. We find that we 
cannot go very far with a playwright, unless he 
is something more than an exact reporter. If 
he is going to array a collection of people be- 
fore us who have nothing more to recommend 
them than that their counterparts do or could 
exist in real life, we feel nothing for him but 
exasperation. Even in life itself, we imagine, 
things are never inconclusive and haphazard. 
The most inconsistent outward fact is merely 
the far flapping edge of something which was 
consistent with something powerful, even if 
hidden, when it began. And Tarnish, which 
goes perilously near to disaster in the second 
act, pulls itself together in the third and offers 
its definite statement on the human comedy. 


Tarnished Lives 


T is the story of a girl who is trying to hold 

her little family out of the gutter or the poor- 
house, against their own best efforts. The 
mother ails and whines. Once she had been a 
Lee of Virginia. The father, a remnant of a 
sad dog, who still wants to be loved by the 
ladies but who has to make way with the little 
family income to manage it, has just given 
away all the money they had for the next half 
year. He has given it to a girl who manicures 
when she couldn’t find “‘anything better—or 
worse—to do”’. 

The girl’s own young romance opens in 
these rather disquieting circumstances, and be- 
cause she is an idealistic little thing, who 
would rather renounce a little than be un- 
happy much, she refuses to become engaged to 
her young man. She does not, however, leave 
him wholly without hope. 

But Mr. Emery is, like an economical 
playwright, going to bring the girl’s two prob- 
lems into one snarl. In brief, the girl who took 
her father’s money away from him and the 
girl who had once upon a time shared a rosy 
venture in her young man’s past, are one and 
the same, the intermittent manicure. And 
when she goes to try to get her father’s money 
back, it just so happens that her young man, of 
course most treacherously summoned, is there, 
at home, in that very flat. 

Here Mr. Emery tries a turn which we do 
think is legitimate, though we must say we 
might have liked the play a great deal better if 
he hadn’t. He makes his girl, who had been a 
gallant, if discouraged little soul, become most 
ungallant and most unreasonable. She will 
listen to no explanations, hear no pleading. 
She flares up into a mighty rage, and leaves her 
young man with nothing to do but glare at the 
door through which she has departed, until it 
occurs to him that he can at least choke the 
manicure. This he does. 

Then, in the last act, we begin to hear the 





By HEYWOOD BROUN 


explanations. The girl had been under a 
terrific compulsion to flare up and run away, 
not because that particular incident had been 
enough to throw her out of her stride, but be- 
cause something in that incident had.had a 
deep kinship to all the ugly, tarnished esca- 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


MAE BUSCH 


One of the subtler screen actresses, who is now 
appearing in the leading role of ‘‘Name the 
Man”, a film adaptation of Hall Caine’s 
novel ‘“‘The Master of Man’’, directed by the 
eminent Swedish director, Victor Seastrom 


pades of her father, and her past life of rebel- 
lion against him. Now, it is a very interesting 
fact that a happening, fairly innocent in itself, 
of at least surmountable, will suddenly tap the 
past and instantly become, not itself any 
longer, but a large and terrifying thing which 
somehow sums up the past. People who run 
into one of these accumulations will behave 
with what appears to be the utmost unreason- 
ableness. The girl in the play did. She had 
plenty of hardihood for a new peril, but the 
threat of an old one stampeded her. Before she 
even had time to think, her emotions—called 
up by a sudden, sharp reminder of her father, 
and his furtive romances around cheap Euro- 
pean boarding houses—had swept her entirely 
away. She was no longer a woman of calm and 
reason. She was a sensitive girl, confronted by 
by the shadow of an excruciating experience. 
We do think that if Mr. Emery had con- 
veyed some hint of this in the second act, 
when his girl was, to all outward appearances 
making a ridiculous to-do about nothing much, 
Tarnish would have been a better play. He 
might very well make the point that, since the 
entire intention of his play was that the girl 


herseif should be the last to know what ailed 
her, he could not have her both frenzied and 
explicit. But the rest of us might have been let 
in on it. However, it is an excellent play as it 
stands, and it is true. It is, also, most truth- 
fully written. Emery has a simply amazing 
command of American slang, and of the ca- 
dences of true talk. 

Tarnish is beautifully played—with one ex- 
ception, to which we cling in spite of a dissent- 
ing voice even from the author. Ann Harding 
is truly lovely, beautiful to look at, exciting to 
hear, and extremely moving. She is a blond 
youngster, with what surely will be a long and 
brilliant life ahead of her. Her first long part in 
New York is being done so bedazzlingly that 
almost anything is possible. Marion Lord, 
Tom Powers, Mrs. Russ Whytall and Fania 
Marinoff all play beautifully, too; and the only 
player who breaks our heari is Albert Gran. 
He is the girl’s father, and he burlesques every 
line he speaks. We resent it as being too openly 
at war with the sincerity of the play and of the 
other players. We would, in fact, like to see the 
part played by somebody like O. P. Heggie. 
Even W. C. Fields, in a somewhat similar role 
in Poppy, plays in a more truthful manner for 
musical comedy than Gran does for a realistic 
play. Gran is a fine actor, surely this time 
either misled or misinspired. 


“The Changelings” and Other New Plays 


EE WILSON DODD’S new play, The 
Changelings, seemed to us to fall short 
of being important. It had a fine first act, 
and everything pointed to its being about to 
turn into the finest American comedy. Then it 
meandered off, into farce, and melodrama, and 
what not, and finally ended on a high note of 
pure folderol. 

The people in The Changelings were all pretty 
silly. They had no substance. If it can be 
argued for them that they were no worse than 
many real people, it can also be argued that 
many real people have no substance, and might 
as well be cut out of tissue paper, for all the 
reality they have. And we maintain that these 
are not the ones for the playwright to choose. 
Only those lives which are significant are 
legitimate material for the man who is asking 
us to pay the close attention required by every 
playwright. Mr. Dodd asks us in, cajoles us 
with a first act in which we find people of ex- 
ceptional interest, then proceeds to make 
them behave so that they are no longer inter- 
esting. In spite of the all-star cast, it is not 
conspicuously well acted, except for young 
Geoffrey Kerr. Kerr is real and memorable. 
In fact, he gives by far the best performance 
among the season’s actors; and though he has 
had no violent competition, he probably could 
stand out against it. 

Windows, by John Galsworthy, is the first of 
the Theatre Guild’s new plays, and we do not 
like it much. In a light mood, Galsworthy is 
still too concerned with balancing points of 
view and making them all come to nothing. 
It is all very well to be scrupulously fair when 
there are great matters in hand, and even- 
handed justice is hard to get. But even then, 
it is not an endearing virtue in a playwright. 
We like them better when they take sides. But 

(Continued on page 94) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Royalty and a Caricature 


How Max Beerbohm Evoked a Journalistic Tornado With a Series of Cartoons 


Mr. Max Beerbohm found himself, not 

long ago, at the vortex of one of those 
newspaper tornadoes which are periodically let 
loose for the devastation of public opinion. 
Not that public opinion is ever very seriously 
devasted. Those Gods of the Winds—or should 
they not rather be called Gods of Wind, tout 
court?—whose home is in Fleet Street, are too 
liberal with their hurricanes. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, and the newspaper reader 
walks through the howling whirlwind as 
serenely and unheedingly as though the barom- 
eter were set at Mild Breezes. 

This particular tornado which, for the space 
of about a week, whirled furiously around 
Mr. Beerbohm, to subside again, as all these 
winds of journalism do subside, as suddenly as 
it had arisen, was unleashed for reasons that 
seemed, goodness knows, queer enough even in 
England, but which must have struck the 
American mind as wonderfully fantastic. 

It was an affair of /ése majesté. 

In his latest exhibition of caricatures Mr. 
Beerbohm had exposed a picture of the Prince 
of Wales—of the Prince of Wales as he might 
be expected to appear fifty years hence and 
after the English Revolution. Old Mr. Ed- 
ward Windsor, who now lives very quietly in 
most respectable lodgings at “Balmoral”, 
Lenin Avenue, Ealing, is shown in the act of 
espousing his landlady’s middle-aged daughter. 
It was a charming drawing and a piece, it 
seemed to me when I saw it, of delightful and 
entirely inoffensive fun. 

But that, evidently, was not how it struck 
the journalists. With a splendid unanimity the 
Gods of Wind uncorked their inflated bladders, 
and for days it furiously blew. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm was accused of bad taste, boorish- 
ness, disloyalty, calumny, /ése majesté and, 
almost, blasphemy. The royal family, we were 
told, had been insulted, the throne bemuddied 
—goodness knows what else. 


( Mr. Max I imagine, to his astonishment, 


OR the philosophic onlooker, the spectacle 

was not uninteresting. Not that there was 
anything about the press campaign itself that 
was in the least curious or remarkable—it 
was as stupid as any other press campaign. It 
was what the campaign represented. For 
genuinely, even after all the necessary dis- 
counts had been made, it did represent some- 
thing. It really reflected—in a mirror, of 
course, that vastly magnified and distorted— 
the opinion of considerable sections of the 
English public. It voiced—through a mega- 
_phone—the feelings of those very numerous 
people in England who revere the royal family, 
as Ben Jonson loved Shakespeare, “this side 
idolatry”; and who feel that it is a piece of 
very bad taste, that it is all but blasphemy, to 
abuse or ridicule a member of the sacred clan. 
They would have us speak of royal personages 
as they would have us speak of the dead— 
nothing but good. 

Now that this should be the case in Peru 
before the coming of the Spaniards, or in 
Constantinople before the coming of the Turks 
—or after it, for that matter—would be very 
comprehensible. For the Peruvian Inca was 
divine, a direct descendant of the Sun; the 
Emperor of Byzantium was the Viceroy of 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Christ and his successor, the Sultan, was 
Mahomet’s representative on earth. The sub- 
jects of these potentates were brought up from 
earliest infancy to regard their kings as sacred 
beings. Loyalty was a tenet of their religion, 
and to lampoon the king was a piece of horrid 
blasphemy. 

There were, moreover, purely practical and 
material reasons for behaving respectfully. 
The royal personage could have you drawn like 
a chicken, quartered at a moment’s notice like 





MAX BEERBOHM 


The inimitable British wit, whose carica- 
tures of the Royal Family, recently ex- 
hibited at the Leicester Gelleries, in 
London, occasioned such a storm of 
popular and journalistic rebuke that the 
artist voluntarily withdrew them in 
deference to his offended pvblic 


a carcass of beef, if you did not. If you were a 
believer in Safety First, you spoke of your 
prince with nothing but the profoundest 
respect. It is surprising to what sincerity one 
can arise with the thumb-screw before him. 

Turn the clock back four hundred years, 
and imagine Mr. Beerbohm poking fun, 
shall we say, at the son of Pope Alexander VI. 
Then, if you like, one might expect a fuss. For 
not only would the prince be called Cesare 
Borgia, Duke of Valentinois; but his father, 
the old Borgia, would be sitting on the throne 
of St. Peter, would have been chosen in con- 
clave by the advice of the Holy Spirit, and 
would be the holder of those formidable keys 
which open and close the gates of Paradise. In 
ridiculing, however mildly, the first-born son, 
however natural, of God’s vice-regent upon 
earth, Mr. Beerbohm would have been risking 
an act whose consequences might have been 
serious, not merely in this world, but through- 
vut all eternity. 

But this is mere fancy. In point of fact the 
clock still stands at 1923 and Mr. Beerbohm 
has done no more than make a little joke 
about the marriage of the heir to an extremely 
constitutional monarchy. He runs no risk 
either in this or the next world. For the king 
of England has little or no power over the 
bodies of his subjects; and though by law he is 
head of their Church, he is no Pope to bind or 


loose the soul; he is no worshipped Inca, no 
deified Emperor of Rome. The _ English 
monarchy today is one of those up-to-date, 
hard-working, hand-shaking monarchies which 
seem to be the only ones that manage to 
survive in democratized Europe. And yet the 
fact remains that Mr. Beerbohm’s joke did 
strike large numbers of English people as 
being slightly risqué, a little blasphemous. It 
seems, paradoxically, that the monarchy is more 
religiously revered now that it has no temporal 
power and lays no claim to spiritual authority, 
than when, in the past, it claimed a divine 
right to bully its subjects as much as it pleased, 

Read, for example, what contemporary 
satirists wrote of Charles the Second—or 
rather don’t read, for the process as I know by 
experience, having once devoted long months 
of my life to this sort of thing, is really rather 
a waste of time—wrote, that is to say, of a 
king who really did rule his country and who 
had a whole bench of Bishops to say that he 
did it by divine right. 

“Dunkirk was sold; but why we do not know, 

Unless to erect a new Seraglio— 
says one anonymous writer, for example. And 
the poet Andrew Marvell, more indignantly 
and, for the nonce, less wittily, protested that 
it was a shameful thing 
“To see Deo Gratias writ on the Throne, 

And the King’s wicked life say: God there is none.” 
George III was mercilessly handled by the 
caricaturists and the pamphleteers. As regent 
and as king, his son was ridiculed and abused 
in a manner that would now be considered 
wholly outrageous. It would be easy, but 
tedious, to show that even the most absolute 
monarchs, even Popes, have been regarded as 
fair game by the pasquinaders of past ages. 


T may be objected that most of the monarchs 

of the past deserved all the ridicule and all 
the denunciation that they got, and that the 
present royal family of England does not. 
Those were bad; these are good. But to that 
we would answer that even the blameless 
Prince Albert, during the first years of his mar- 
riage while he and Baron Stockmar were 
gradually taking into their hands the reins of 
government, was treated very much more 
rudely than Mr. Beerbohm, who was not rude 
at all. has treated the Prince of Wales. 

And yet he has been abused for his little 
joke with a show of righteous indignation 
which nobody, except those whose interest it 
was to feel it, felt towards the caricaturists of 
George the Third or the satirists of Charles the 
Second. We can only conclude that, with the 
decay of the royal power, there has been a 
corresponding increase in the reverence felt for 
the throne. At first sight, as I have said, this 
seems paradoxical. But when we come to 
consider the matter more closely, we shall 
find that this process is altogether in the 
natural order of things. For it is obvious that 
a king who really does rule his people must be 
held responsible by them for the effects of his 
rule. And since in the nature of things no 
government can satisfy the desires of all the 
governed; since, indeed, a ruler must consider 
himself lucky as well as virtuous if he can 
content even half his subjects, it is clear that 

(Continued on page 114) 
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FRIEDRICH EBERT 


The first President of the German Republic. 
His humble origin was in sharp contrast to 
the dynastic splendor that formerly presided 
over the destinies of Germany. He was ap- 
prenticed to a saddler and harness-maker. He 
also dabbled in journalism. In 1910 he was 
clected to the Reichstag and became Chairman 
of the Socialist party. His influence in 1914 
was in favor |of war, and he supported the 
Imperial government throughout the conflict. 
He was made Chancellor after the Kaiser fled. 
Since his election to the Presidency he has 
seemed an amiable figure-head, overshadowed 
by his chancellors, Wirth, Cuno, and Strese- 
mann, the last of whom has just been made 
Constitutional Dictator 


ALEXANDRE MILLERAND 


President of the French Republic, was born 
in Paris in 1859. Like Clemenceau, Briand, 
and Viviani, he was a Socialist in his youth, 
and as such served for fifteen years in the 
Chamber of Deputies. In 1907, however, he 
was expelled from the Paris branch of the 
Socialists, and, five years later, from the 
National Socialist party. He then became 
Minister of Public Works and was appointed 
Minister of War by Poincaré when hostilities 
broke out in 1914. He resigned a year later 
under a fire of criticism. After the armistice 
Clemenceau appointed him Administrator of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Elected President of France 
in 1920, after the resignation of President 
Paul Deschanel 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Inventor of Fas<ismo, Prime Minister of Italy, President of 
the Council of Ministers, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and, more important still, head of the 
Fascisti, the black patriots by grace of whom he is today 
Italy’s sole dictator. A Marxian Socialist before the war, he 
abandoned Socialism, supported D’Annunzio and organized 
the Fascisti movement, which waged open warfare on all the 
radicals. Under his dictatorship Italy has developed a re- 
actionary domestic program and a “‘strong”’ foreign policy, 
of which the recent bombardment of Corfu was a symptom. 
“*Men are tired of liberty’’, he said recently; ‘‘Fascism has 
already passed—and if necessary will pass again—over the 
body of the Goddess of Liberty.”’ His enemies call him the 
Cinema Napoleon 


Modern Napoleons Who Dominate 
the Present Fracas in Kurope 
With Brief Biographical Notes Concerning Them 


Parody Portraits by NICHOLAS REMISOFF 





NICOLAI LENIN RAYMOND POINCARE 
Born in 1870. His real name is Vladimir Ilich Oulianov. Premier of France, will go down in history as the civil 
Without doubt the most conspicuous European figure hero of the post-war period, just as Clemenceau did during 
emerging from the shadow of the world war. Not only the war. He has incarnated the militant spirit of France 
is he the uncrowned Tsar of the largest continuous land for a decade. To France’s military victory over Germany 
expanse on the globe, but he is the brains and head of a he has added the complete economic domination just 
world-wide proletarian revolt against the capitalist sys- achieved. His consistent and vigorously anti-German 
tem. He is now in supreme command of the Bolshevists, policy is attributed to descent from a long line of Lorraine 
and remains unswerving in his ambition to enthrone a ancestors, who bore the brunt of repeated Teuton 
world-wide dictatorship of the prelctariat invesions through many harrowing years 
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An International Episode Before a London Police Magistrate 
Drawing by GEORGE BELCHER 


MAGISTRATE, TO PERSISTENTLY ConvivIAL Lapy: “Now, this is the twentieth time you have 
appeared before me for drunkenness. I have sent you toa great variety of prisons, and wholly 
without avail. As milder correctional measures have failed, I now sentence you, even if against 
my will, to go to prison in Pentonville.” 


Conviviat Lapy: “I’m much relieved, yer lordship: I thought yer was going to say ‘America.’ ” 
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The Passing of a Great Tradition 


The Late Lord Morley and His Distinguished Part in British Statesmanship and Letters 


Victorian enlightenment, where the rich 

bloom of George Eliot contended with 
the more subdued coloring of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the slim plant of Mr. Morley put 
forth its first shy flower towards the year 1860. 
A prize poem on the enlivening theme of 
Cassandra had already elicited the encour- 
aging comment that it showed many of the 
elements of a sound prose style: and the fortu- 
nate young gentleman arrived in London to 
conquer it (as it had so often been conquered 
before) with his pen. This implement was 
selected in preference to the more usual toga, 
since he had formed the judicious view that 
success at the Bar is always long, and some- 
times permanently, delayed. 

It was a fortunate aversion, which had a 
happy effect upon his mental growth. Lawyers 
are so apt to view all problems as cases which 
can be “got up” on their own special facts. 
They seem to become, after a lifelong immer- 
sion with detail, almost incapable of generaliza- 
tion: and Mr. Morley was never happier than 
when generalizing. It was the chosen pastime 
of his age. Those were the splendid days when 
Mr. Ruskin distilled a doctrine from a cornice, 
and M. Victor Hugo launched, on the slender- 
est fictional provocation, into that grand 
theology, in which he constantly made God in 
his own image. General truths abounded on 
every hand. One met them in Mr. Tennyson’s 
poetry and Mr. Longfellow’s verse; and at 
intervals Mr. Carlyle angrily pelted his coun- 
trymen with whole handfuls of them. 


R iets in the trim garden of mid- 


The Quest of “Correctness” 


N this happy hive Mr. Morley was an in- 

dustrious worker. He wrote hard; he wrote 
fast; he wrote in all directions. He drove a 
willing pen in the long pursuit of truth, largely 
indifferent to its literary paces, and “only”, 
as he confessed forty years later, “seeking 
Correctness”. His search was amply re- 
warded: perhaps it was easier to be Correct in 
1873. He wrote with such grave precision as 
befitted the particular friend of Mr. Mill. 
Their friendship opened upon the somewhat 
austere introduction of an article in the 
Saturday Review, which the younger man had 
written and the sage had admired. Followed 
eight years of happy discipleship at Blackheath. 
The company was rather solemn. The grave 
presence of Mr. Grote, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Professor Fawcett, that enlightened Fac- 
ulty, lent it a faint secluded air of the Senior 
Common Room, some flavor of a happy uni- 
versity, relieved from the importunate pres- 
ence of pupils; while at the head of the table 
Mr. Mill, “perfectly patient of a playful sally 
levelled at bad reasoning or perverse feeling or 
questionable act”, but rarely guilty of any- 
thing more frivolous than “swift detection of a 
sophism, or trenchant exposure of a fallacy”, 
abounded in luminous generalization. 

Refreshed, it would seem, but hardly ex- 
hilarated by this banquet, Mr. Morley sought 
Intellectual stimulants in other quarters. He 
found them, like so many of his countrymen, 
in France; and the Encyclopédie was to Mr. 
Morley what the Casino at Boulogne is to 
most Englishmen. He frequented the enliven- 
ing company of MM. de Voltaire and Diderot; 
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he tripped it with admirable assiduity on the 
light fantastic argument, and in his right hand 
brought with him the mountain (but frankly 
Gallic) nymph, Sweet Liberty. His French 
studies tended to scandalize that small minor- 
ity of his countrymen which was aware of them; 
did not the cautious Mr. Goschen once call 


him, with every hair on end, “the St. Just of 


our revolution”? Yet they are probably his 
most durable claim to reputation. 

It was not difficult, in those days, to be a 
Liberal. Almost anybody could be enlightened 
at Blackheath. But to evoke the clear, cool 
image of Dix-huitiéme logic, and to retrace 
the graceful curves of Louis Seize reasoning, 
was a singular achievement. He rendered 
them with the firm strokes of a lucid and con- 
cise idiom, which rose far. above the writer’s 
tepid ideal of Correctness. The polite world 
commended him, although he never quite suc- 
ceeded in inoculating his austere circle with his 
Gallomania. Even Mr. Mill, as the disciple 
confessed with some disappointment, “did not 
agree with me that George Sand’s is the high- 
water mark of prose, but yet could not name 
anybody higher, and admitted that her prose 
stirs you like music”—a singular confession 
for an economist: perhaps he had confused her 
with George Eliot. 

Set in that pleasant garden, with the mild 
sunshine of Victorian approval upon him, Mr. 
Morley flowered quite steadily. As the sea- 
sons revolved, the time came (as to a still 
more miscellaneous thinker on the sea-shore) 
to talk of many things. And in due time he 
talked of Rousseau and Voltaire, of Compro- 
mise and Mr. Cobden. So the pale flowers (for 
Mr. Morley was rarely sanguine) succeeded 
one another on the slender plant, until his 
fate removed it to a harsher soil. 


The Setting of Morley’s Entrance 


HE surface of English politics, when Mr. 

Morley entered them in 1883, was undu- 
lating, but rather narrow. There was an odd 
shortage of those Questions upon which (in 
the intervals between discussing the equestrian 
prowess of Mr. Fred Archer and the contrasted 
charms of the Misses Nellie Farren and Kate 
Vaughan) the public mind delighted to exer- 
cise itself. The Eastern Question appeared to 
have been buried by a grateful nation in the 
grave of Lord Beaconsfield. The Egyptian 
Question had been settled for most right- 
thinking Englishmen by the reckless gallantry 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, in bombarding at 
Alexandria some coast defenses manned en- 
tirely by Egyptians; and any doubts that may 
have lingered were shortly dissipated by the 
still more fabulous achievement of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in spending a night in the desert 
with the Household Brigade, and routing 
Arabi Pasha before dawn at Tel-el-Kebir. 
Only two questions seemed to remain: the 
Irish Question, and Mr. Gladstone. There were 
unpleasant moments when the first obtruded 
itself; but the second was incomparably the 
more fascinating. 

Quite suddenly the future of England had 
come to depend almost entirely upon the in- 
calculable ratiocinations of that indomitable 
old gentleman. A few years earlier he had 
withdrawn from public life; and for a brief 


interval he loomed vaguely in the background 
of politics, as one of those isolated, faintly 
Rruidical figures of retired leaders, in which 
the history of Liberalism abounds. But his 
triumphant, his positively Arthurian, his 
almost Messianic return in 1880, had filled the 
public mind with a strange sense of his power. 
The old man had spoken to a -few cheering 
crowds in Scotland; and the bright fabric of 
Disraelian Imperialism had faded, had wa- 
vered, had melted like mist in the morning sun. 
Perhaps he had only the good fortune of Chan- 
ticleer, who crowed, and the dawn came. Or 
perhaps ... It was just that uncertainty, 
and the vague fear of an old statesman who had 
kissed hands with his sovereign, when most of 
his followers were in the nursery, that almost 
effaced the intelligence of Liberalism, beneath 
the rather awful image of its leader. Adult 
politicians, even Ministerial colleagues, tended 
disastrously to leave the whole of their thinking 
to the Prime Minister, and to walk by the inter- 
mittent glare of revelations from the storm- 
wrapped summit of a political Sinai. They 
were no longer, it seemed, the reasoning adher- 
ents of a body of sound doctrine: they were 
just followers of Mr. Gladstone. It was a 
grave distortion of the tradition of party 
leadership, which is still capable of doing 
harm in England. 


Ireland and Gladstone 


RELAND and Mr. Gladstone were the two 

problems of English politics in 1883; and 
Mr. Morley’s main political interest in the first 
was soon transferred, by the drift of events, to 
the second. At the outset he was a friendly 
colleague of that lively Radical, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. But their paths diverged when 
their leader arrived abruptly, after forty years 
of reflection, at a simple solution of the Irish 
Question. Perhaps it is fair to add that his 
countrymen took eighty years to reach the 
same conclusion. Mr. Morley was the ap- 
pointed instrument to advocate and to apply 
the new policy. He became the rather tentative 
dove that fluttered between Westminster and 
Dublin Castle; and he served the cause of 
Home Rule with rare devotion. But that devo- 
tion was soon merged in a devotion to Mr. 
Gladstone; and Mr. Morley became known 
rather as the faithful armor-bearer than as 
the daring thinker to whom Mr. Mill had be- 
queathed his ideas. Perhaps Achates was full 
of sound notions about the new Ilium: but 
somehow one remembers him more easily as 
fidus Achates. 

That modest destiny served, to some extent, 
to suppress Mr. Morley’s career. The slender 
plant could hardly hope to grow in the shadow 
of the great tree. He had developed a danger- 
ous capacity for singing seconds. In politics 
he was the faithful friend, even in those test- 
ing Cabinets of 1892; and in the end, when his 
great leader was no longer there to lead, he 
soon became the predestined, the inevitable 
biographer. For a brief interval he sat once 
more in Cabinet, disguised in a peerage which 
buried John Morley almost as effectually as 
Sir Robert Walpole had disappeared in Lord 
Orford. His government of India was 
cautiously progressive. But inevitably he had 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Who created the réle of 
“Zaza” in 1890, in the first 
Paris production of the French 
romantic play by Pierre Ber- 
ton and Charles Simon. Her 
interpretation of this unhappy 
heroine—as is the case with 
many of her réles—has become 
accepted as classic 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


The first American “Zaza”, 
who first appeared in this réle, 
under the direction of Mr. 
David Belasco, December 26, 
1898, in Washington. Follow- 
ing a consecutive engagement 
of fifteen months at the Gar- 
rick Theater in New York, the 
play was taken to London, in 
April, 1900, where it ran for 
102 performances, with Mrs. 
Carter in the title réle 
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The Art of Augustus John 


An Essay in Which the British Painter’s Gifts are Considered and Candidly Discussed 


| 

Y sole excuse—no very good one, when 
M you come to think of it—for writing dis- 
obligingly about the art of Mr. John, is 
that I was one of the first to admire it: there is, 
of course, that other excuse of my having been 
asked by the Editor to write something, but 
those who respect the profession of letters 

never mention things of that sort. 
It must have been very early in the nine- 


teen hundreds, at the New English Art 


Club, which, if I remember right, then held 
its exhibitions in Deering Yard, that I first 
saw a screen of his water-colors. I was 
duly enthusiastic; while, needless to say, 
all the great English critics and 
amateurs who are now professors 
and directors of galleries and, 
for the most part, noblemen to 
boot, and who all now consider 
John the greatest painter alive— 
if not the greatest that ever 
lived—screamed in rage and 
unison. 

On a very small scale, it was a 
rehearsal for that grand chorus of 
abuse which burst over the 
Grafton Galleries in 1911, when 
Sir Claude Phillips and Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones, Sir Sidney Colvin 
and the poet Binyon (both of the 
British Museum), Mr. Humph- 
rey Ward and Prof. Tonks, 
Mr. Konody, Mr. Finberg, Mr. 
Aitken, Mr. Ricketts and Mr. 
George Moore, all those, in fact, 
who now direct the national 
taste and are taken seriously, for 
all I know, in America, screamed 
at the tops of their not very 
melodious voices that Cézanne 
and Van Gogh had no talent at 
all, that any school child could do 
as well, and that Matisse, Picasso 
and Derain were either wretched 
practical jokers or feeble-minded dipsomaniacs. 

It may have been in the year 1908 that I 
caught a bunch of these quidnuncs, at a 
private view of drawings, tumbling ecstatically 
over each other to buy the works of Cole, the 
milkman, who, like so many Slade students, 
had been taught by Professor Tonks to make 
Michelangelos quite good enough for directors 
of public galleries. 


“The Infant Pyramus ” 


Our of very charming drawings by 
John—brush drawings in his best manner 
which these same experts would now assure 
you were worth thirty or forty guineas apiece— 
went quite unnoticed except for an occasional 
Sholarly jest: I bought a couple for a few 
Pounds. 

All this boasting is to show that if I cannot 
share the patriotic enthusiasm of my betters 
for what John is doing now, at least it is not on 
acount of any inveterate prejudice: also, I 
Want to prepare you for the announcement that 
at about that time I bought a very large oil- 
painting by John, The Infant Pyramus, which 
was, I believe, the first large picture he ever 
sold, and certainly the first I ever bought. 
It is now in the Johannisberg gallery; but I 
lived with it for half a dozen years, so I must 
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be allowed to have given some attention to the 
subject on which I am writing. The Infant 
Pyramus and The Way Down to the Sea (which 
was shown, I think, in the following year) are, 
in my judgment, the two best pictures Mr. 
John ever painted. For me, they mark the 
summit of his career. 

What were the qualities that made this 
early work remarkable? A prodigious natural 
gift was the best. Painting came to John as 
singing comes to some Italian tenors; he found 
he could do what he liked, and he did it with 
superb ease and gusto. 

“He lisped in numbers, for the numbers 





AUGUSTUS JOHN, IN HIS AMERICAN STUDIO 


A portrait made during the English painter’s recent visit to New York, a visit 
so fruitful in honors and adventures that Mr. John has announced his intention 


of leaving London again and returning here during the winter 


came’’,mightaptly besaid of John’s early work. 

This natural painting gift, accompanied by a 
rather too facile sense of beauty, is by no 
means rare in England: among the moderns 
we have Burne-Jones, Watts, Millais and 
Conder, all painters born. Unlike most, John 
had the sense to take his gift to Paris, where it 
came under the influence of Puvis de Chavan- 
nes and Picasso. From Puvis he learnt to 
decorate; to compose in large, flat tints, and to 
give gesture an almost Poussin-like dignity. 
From Picasso he learnt far more important 
lessons, which unluckily he made haste to 
forget: he learnt to submit, to some extent at 
any rate, temperament to intellect. He learnt 
to eliminate by simplification what was super- 
fluous, and he learnt that much of what, to 
most people, appears essential is superfluous. 
He learnt that detail adds nothing to intensity; 
that only concentration can do that. He learnt 
that the significance of a work of art is in- 
creased by being compressed into a minimum 
of forms; and that spaces are as significant as 
lines. And, for a moment, he profited by the 
lesson. He learnt what were the principles of 
great art, and these instructions brought out 
the best elements in his talent. 

Certainly in The Infant Pyramus and 
The Way Down to the Sea, and in his early 


drawings, there is more than a trace of all that 
John learnt in Paris. They bear marks of a 
discipline which has been imposed upon a 
gift; and this gift you feel in every gesture that 
the artist makes with a brush in his hand, or 
without, for that matter. You cannot talk to 
him for five minutes without becoming aware 
that he is a greatly gifted being; how much 
more manifestly, then, will this gift of his 
appear in the ease and confidence with which 
he sweeps an arabesque. Also, this gift is all, 
or almost all, that remains of preciosity in his 
later work. This he cannot lose; you are aware 
of its presence when he walks the street. If 
ever man was born an artist, that 
man is Augustus John. 

Yes, John has a great talent for 
painting and a natural sense of 
beauty, both of which gifts are less 
rare in England than is generally 
supposed. Unluckily, he has two 
more national characteristics— 
intellectual laziness and a pro- 
pensity to find literature in 
everything. He makes an ara- 
besque with so magnificent a 
gesture, that it seems pernickety 
to bother about whether it ex- 
presses what he wants to express, 
or whether, indeed, it expresses 
anything at all. There, to be 
sure, sits the model; but to use 
the model as a means to concep- 
tion, and to find for that concep- 
tion a plastic equivalent, takes a 
deal of hard brain work; and a 
generously swept aralesque looks 
appetizing enough. Still, to give 
complete satisfaction, a state- 
ment of some sort about the 
model, about the sitter rather, 
there must be; and if the sitter 
interest him at all, ten to one it 
is not as a form but as a tempera- 
ment that he (or she) interests. Though John 
rarely has a visual, often he has a literary con- 
ception; so he will sweep a character for you 
on to the canvas. Even here, however, his 
search does not go very deep, not nearly so 
deep as that of some English painters, Ho- 
garth for instance, has gone. 


John’s Method of Work 


| es had the honor of being drawn by 
Mr. John: it was at a picnic, after we had 
drunk I know not how many bottles of Hock 
or how much old Brandy. The master caught 
me with what may be, I fear, a characteristic 
expression on my face, and knocked it off in 
half a minute on a paper plate. Master, I say, 
because it is a masterpiece of caricature; here 
is something characteristic seized and dashed, 
with a single flick, into a circle of paper. It is 
a possession to cherish, and cherished it is; for 
it is the thrilling record, a more or less perma- 
nent record—preserved as it is under glass and 
hermetically sealed—of a miraculous power. It 
was done literally in less than half a minute on 
a paper plate; and I cannot help wondering 
whether the millionaire who pays—and pays 
rightly in my opinion—ten thousand pounds 
(is it?) for a portrait, gets more. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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you come to think of it—for writing dis- 

obligingly about the art of Mr. John, is 
that I was one of the first to admire it: there is, 
of course, that other excuse of my having been 
asked by the Editor to write something, but 
those who respect the profession of letters 
never mention things of that sort. 

It must have been very early in the nine- 
teen hundreds, at the New English Art 
Club, which, if I remember right, then held 
its exhibitions in Deering Yard, that I first 
saw a screen of his water-colors. I was 
duly enthusiastic; while, needless to say, 
all the great English critics and 
amateurs who are now professors 
and directors of galleries and, 
for the most part, noblemen to 
boot, and who all now consider 
John the greatest painter alive— 
if not the greatest that ever 
lived—screamed in rage and 
unison. 

On a very small scale, it was a 
rehearsal for that grand chorus of 
abuse which burst over the 
Grafton Galleries in 1911, when 
Sir Claude Phillips and Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones, Sir Sidney Colvin 
and the poet Binyon (both of the 
British Museum), Mr. Humph- 
rey Ward and Prof. Tonks, 
Mr. Konody, Mr. Finberg, Mr. 
Aitken, Mr. Ricketts and Mr. 
George Moore, all those, in fact, 
who now direct the national 
taste and are taken seriously, for 
all I know, in America, screamed 
at the tops of their not very 
melodious voices that Cézanne 
and Van Gogh had no talent at 
all, that any school child could do 
as well, and that Matisse, Picasso 
and Derain were either wretched 
practical jokers or feeble-minded dipsomaniacs. 

It may have been in the year 1908 that I 
caught a bunch of these quidnuncs, at a 
private view of drawings, tumbling ecstatically 
over each other to buy the works of Cole, the 
milkman, who, like so many Slade students, 
had been taught by Professor Tonks to make 
Michelangelos quite good enough for directors 
of public galleries. 


M: sole excuse—no very good one, when 


“The Infant Pyramus ” 


GROUP of very charming drawings by 

John—brush drawings in his best manner 
—which these same experts would now assure 
you were worth thirty or forty guineas apiece— 
Went quite unnoticed except for an occasional 
scholarly jest: I bought a couple for a few 
pounds. 

All this boasting is to show that if I cannot 
share the patriotic enthusiasm of my betters 
for what John is doing now, at least it is not on 
account of any inveterate prejudice: also, I 
want to prepare you for the announcement that 
at about that time I bought a very large oil- 
painting by John, The Infant Pyramus, which 


was, I believe, the first large picture he ever 


sold, and certainly the first I ever bought. 


_ It is now in the Johannisberg gallery; but I 


lived with it for half a dozen years, so I must 
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be allowed to have given some attention to the 
subject on which I am writing. The Infant 
Pyramus and The Way Down to the Sea (which 
was shown, I think, in the following year) are, 
in my judgment, the two best pictures Mr. 
John ever painted. For me, they mark the 
summit of his career. 

What were the qualities that made this 
early work remarkable? A prodigious natural 
gift was the best. Painting came to John as 
singing comes to some Italian tenors; he found 
he could do what he liked, and he did it with 
superb ease and gusto. 

“He lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
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A portrait made during the English painter’s recent visit to New York, a visit 
so fruitful in honors and adventures that Mr. John has announced his intention 


of leaving London again and returning here during the winter 


came”’, mightaptly besaid of John’s early work. 

This natural painting gift, accompanied by a 
rather too facile sense of beauty, is by no 
means rare in England: among the moderns 
we have Burne-Jones, Watts, Millais and 
Conder, all painters born. Unlike most, John 
had the sense to take his gift to Paris, where it 
came under the influence of Puvis de Chavan- 
nes and Picasso. From Puvis he learnt to 
decorate; to compose in large, flat tints, and to 
give gesture an almost Poussin-like dignity. 
From Picasso he learnt far more important 
lessons, which unluckily he made haste to 
forget: he learnt to submit, to some extent at 
any rate, temperament to intellect. He learnt 
to eliminate by simplification what was super- 
fluous, and he learnt that much of what, to 
most people, appears essential is superfluous. 
He learnt that detail adds nothing to intensity; 
that only concentration can do that. He learnt 
that the significance of a work of art is in- 
creased by being compressed into a minimum 
of forms; and that spaces are as significant as 
lines. And, for a moment, he profited by the 
lesson. He learnt what were the principles of 
great art, and these instructions brought out 
the best elements in his talent. 

Certainly in The Infant Pyramus and 
The Way Down to the Sea, and in his early 


drawings, there is more than a trace of all that 
John learnt in Paris. They bear marks of a 
discipline which has been imposed upon a 
gift; and this gift you feel in every gesture that 
the artist makes with a brush in his hand, or 
without, for that matter. You cannot talk to 
him for five minutes without becoming aware 
that he is a greatly gifted being; how much 
more manifestly, then, will this gift of his 
appear in the ease and confidence with which 
he sweeps an arabesque. Also, this gift is all, 
or almost all, that remains of preciosity in his 
later work. This he cannot lose; you are aware 
of its presence when he walks the street. If 
ever man was born an artist, that 
man is Augustus John. 

Yes, John has a great talent for 
painting and a natural sense of 
beauty, both of which gifts are less 
rare in England than is generally 
supposed. Unluckily, he has two 
more national characteristics— 
intellectual laziness and a pro- 
pensity to find literature in 
everything. He makes an ara- 
besque with so magnificent a 
gesture, that it seems pernickety 
to bother about whether it ex- 
presses what he wants to express, 
or whether, indeed, it expresses 
anything at all. There, to be 
sure, sits the model; but to use 
the model as a means to concep- 
tion, and to find for that concep- 
tion a plastic equivalent, takes a 
deal of hard brain work; and a 
generously swept arabesque looks 
appetizing enough. Still, to give 
complete satisfaction, a state- 
ment of some sort about the 
model, about the sitter rather, 
there must be; and if the sitter 
interest him at all, ten to one it 
is not as a form but as a tempera- 
ment that he (or she) interests. Though John 
rarely has a visual, often he has a literary con- 
ception; so he will sweep a character for you 
on to the canvas. Even here, however, his 
search does not go very deep, not nearly so 
deep as that of some English painters, Ho- 
garth for instance, has gone. 
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John’s Method of Work 


| sages had the honor of being drawn by 
Mr. John: it was at a picnic, after we had 
drunk I know not how many bottles of Hock 
or how much old Brandy. The master caught 
me with what may be, I fear, a characteristic 
expression on my face, and knocked it off in 
half a minute on a paper plate. Master, I say, 
because it is a masterpiece of caricature; here 
is something characteristic seized and dashed, 
with a single flick, into a circle of paper. It is 
a possession to cherish, and cherished it is; for 
it is the thrilling record, a more or less perma- 
nent record—preserved as it is under glass and 
hermetically sealed—of a miraculous power. It 
was done literally in less than half a minute on 
a paper plate; and I cannot help wondering 
whether the millionaire who pays—and pays 
rightly in my opinion—ten thousand pounds 
(is it?) for a portrait, gets more. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Down on the Farm 


VANITY FAIR 


A Tale of Terror and Retribution on the English Moors 


squatted on the crest of the moor that 

parts Clutterfield and Stewpony. It had 
none of the genial quality associated with 
farms: rather, it had the air of something that 
lies motionless under wet stones, wavering be- 
tween passion and decay. Its lighted window 
held more of menace than of welcome, and ‘its 
morning aspect was bleary with the night 
before. Furtive winds shouldered its shutters 
at dark, and round and about the home 
meadow went Black Jack, the rogue bull, 
padding and sniveling, or sending melancholy 
bellows across the moor to muffle the noises 
that came from within. 

It squatted there, scowling and scowled at. 
The will-to-live had gone out of it, and it was 
sunk in apathy. The sheds held always last 
year’s litter. Grass grew right up to the farm- 
house door. Its cattle went on listless feet, ill- 
kempt. Implements that should have been 
sheltered were left out to rust; and always the 
work was three days in arrear. 

The very weather seemed to hate it. It was 
beaten by gales, battered by storms, scorched 
by the suns: and every morning Grantock and 
his wife, poor fools, invented and mouthed 
new comminations upon the humorist who had 
sold it to them as a farm; and those commina- 
tions came back to them on the winds. There, 
in that waste of woods and slopes, they were 
alone with nature through all its black whisper- 
ings, and these whisperings lived with them 
and became part of them. Cut off from the 
world, battling day by day with a soil that 
seemed to deride them, and facing at the end 
of each day a lusterless trail of evening, they 
turned “queer”, as other tenants had done. 
Denied the little ordinary humanities—the 
kindly air of taverns and shops and gossip— 
they were alone with the dirt. From their 
meadows, not a human habitation or being in 
sight: nothing but dumb hills and trees, trying 
to look significant. There was none to see, 
none to hear, none to question their doings. 
They were alone; and Annie, the servant, was 
in their charge. 

Without Annie, they might have ended their 
melancholy and futility in one heroic burst of 
murder and suicide. 

But with Annie— 


Tec little farmstead at Hunger Hills 


f perked had got her from an orphanage, 
where she had been piously trained as a 
farm servant; and through the long winter 
evenings, to ease their insufferable tedium, 
they continued the training. Many secret 
shames had set that kitchen chuckling; many 
shapes of misery had darkened it: and though 
it rang and rustled with struggle and chattering 
sob, and scream and babbled appeal, no note 
of them reached beyond the home meadow 
through the hurling winds and the monstrous 
bellowing of Black Jack. Upon her fell all the 
gloom and lust of that moor. 

They tortured her. They tortured her by 
methods allowed, by law and domestic tradi- 
tion, to obscene parents and guardians. They 
whipped her with rod and cane and strap. The 
woman broke her young dignity before the 
saturnine and grinning Grantock with cere- 
monial slappings, and Grantock whipped her. 
Three nights a week they held trial of her for 


By THOMAS BURKE 


laziness and faults, and subjected her, coldly 
and without anger, to grotesque disgraces, 
until the kitchen was a blue mist of terror. 
Their lips answered her cries; their eyes glit- 
tered to her antic agonies; and as her limbs 
became streaked and suffused, their mouths 
dribbled venom. And when the ceremony was 
done, they turned hideously to petting her 
with cocoa and cakes and kisses and cold 
fondlings. 








White Ashes 


By Giapys Oaks 


HERE was a time 
when I wanted to die, 
it was long, long ago, 
life seemed a fruit 
that I had sucked dry 


aeons ago. 


Now I scarcely dare sleep 
lest a moment dart by 

when I know not, nor snatch 
its blooms as they fly. 

And life’s a lit coal 

with the wind blowing high 
stirring the glow. 




















A rough cloth frock, stained and torn, a 
cotton under-garment, rent stockings, men’s 
broken boots—these were her clothes. In 
them she crawled about the farm at odious 
tasks, and when she complained of the cold, 
Mrs. Grantock smiled. 

“Ah, less naughty gels has on, ducky, 
quicker we can get at ’em. See?” 


RUSHED and cowed, she dragged out her 

life at the mercy of the moor, knowing 
hardly one word or look that was wholly kind, 
and most nights creeping to her bed in the 
barn with smarting limbs and aching heart. 
Black Jack alone, the enemy of all, was her 
friend. He was a rogue, and Grantock and his 
wife feared him. They drove him from a dis- 
tance, timorously, with hay-forks and shackles 
and a chain-tether. They said he had the devil 
in him: the Hunger Hills devil; and they went 
in awe of him, while he stalked, massive and 
lordly, about the farm, the one exultant thing 
where all else was decay. 

But Annie could command him with ease. 
Annie could walk right up to him, put her 
hands upon him, and lead him wherever he 
was wanted. Annie could talk to him, and he 
would answer with swaying horns. When 
Grantock or the woman approached him, the 
Hunger Hills devil peeped out of his eyes; he 
bellowed, and the horns threatened, and the 
hoofs stamped. Then there was a.panic flight 
to the stone fences, and Annie was sent for; 
and at once Black Jack was calm. 

The thought of him was her one grace. 
Each morning her first business was to find 
him and stroke his great flanks and look into 
the deep pool of his eyes. There she seemed to 
find some stimulant that carried her through 
the day; and at nights when she went to the 
barn, not caring whether she woke again or 


not, there was the grain of consolation that 
Black Jack would await her in the morning, 
bending to the reach of her arms. On his 
horns she wept. On his neck she could bestow 
the caresses of her young affections, and the 
thrust of his muzzle against her frock was the 
only honest touch she knew. 

The fear that some day they might sell 
him turned her sick. This life without him 
would be unbearable, and she saw no hope of 
any other life. Always life would be like this; 
no hope of change, no chance of escape. Be- 
tween her and Clutterfield lay the wide moor, 
and she remembered the farm-dogs that had 
been sent after her in her first week—the 
chase—the capture—being dragged back by 
Grantock across the cobbles of the yard to the 
barn—and the long hour in the barn. Always 
there would be this routine of slavery and 
punishment; every half hour of torment mag- 
nified itself into an unending chain of half 
hours; future misery pressing upon present 
pain; and always to the agony of the body the 
mental horror of their delight, and the rancid 
kisses that crowned each punishment. 

And it would never end. Always she would 
be, like this, a cowed animal, slinking about 
the farm, responding to all commands with 
the dazed alacrity of the recruit, and sub- 
mitting to all shames without question. 

But it did end. 


ROM Clutterfield came, one morning, a 

traveler for oil-cakes. She saw him arrive 
as she was tending the pigs, and noted that he 
looked strong and kind. In speaking to Gran- 
tock he smiled. It was long since she had seen 
an honest smile, and at that smile, on a mo- 
ment’s whim, she decided to make a desperate 
throw. Memory of last night! There had been 
no punishment, but the woman had had her to 
herself in the kitchen; and the memory burned 
her cheeks, and her mind was a cold frenzy. 
She forgot the dogs; some insane force was 
driving her now. Crouching out of sight, fear- 
ful lest a call or command should foul her plan, 
she waited until his business was done and 
he was out of the gate. Then, her ears drum- 
ming, she crept from the pig-sty, over the 
stone-hedge of Black Jack’s meadow, and cut 
him off at the bridge below the slope. 

There, a whirlwind figure, she sprang out 
upon him, stopped him with her hands, opened 
her mouth, and was suddenly dumb. From 
long disuse no sentence would come: her tongue 
was familiar only with inconsequent words of 
appeal. She faltered, made noises, pointed, 
and got no farther than “That place—those 
people—they beat me—” But at last, with 
many repetitions, she conveyed to him that he 
must take her away. He was a young man, and 
he gave her an “Eh—what?”, and edged off 
with an oblique smile. But she was desperate; 
she got in -front of him and commanded his 
attention, and managed to stammer a tale of 
her life there. She tried to paint it to strike 
his sympathies; and when his kind eyes 
seemed unmoved she went over it again, sob- 
bing with dismay that she could not show it 
as it was. Already, to her heart, the old, an- 
guished life was past. He could not refuse— 
yet she was paralyzed with terror lest he should. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


Eugene O’Neill, on the Balcony of His Lighthouse at Provincetown 
His New Play, «The Fountain”, based on the Legend of Ponce de Leon, Will Soon be Produced by Arthur Hopkins 















A PORTRAIT 


One of the few deliberate portraits by Georg 
Kolbe. As a general rule, Kolbe has pre- 
ferred slightly to idealize his subjects 


ASSUNTA 


This impressive and pensive head is a 
detail only of a life-size figure by 
Georg Kolbe, the distinguished Ger- 
man sculptor and draughtsman. The 
figure, in its entirety, has been on view 
at the Anderson Galleries, in New 
York, where it has been admired by 
critics and public alike 





STANDING FIGURE 


This serene and noble statue was not 
included in the German art exhibition 
which has lately been on view in New 
York, and which was arranged by Dr. 
W. R. Valentiner. The show included 
notable works by such famous masters | 
as Paul Klee, Otto Mueller, Emil 
Nolde, Max Pechstein and Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff 


em emg 8 
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VANITY FAIR 





YOUNG GIRL 


Here the sculptor has been preoccupied 
with simplifying the head and torso of 
a young girl. The statue itself is a little 
less than life size, and is cast in bronze, 
with a high patine. It is an example 
of Kolbe’s predilection for the wistful 
and melancholy qualities of a model 


A WORD ABOUT KOLBE 
Among the sculptors in the modern 
German movement, Georg Kolbe has 
for many years occupied a recognized 
position. He is also known in foreign 
countries, his art being represented in 
almost all the neighboring countries of 
Germany, including Italy and Scandi- 
navia. Works of his can be found in 
some collections in this country, in- 
cluding those in Philadelphia and 
Detroit. A continuous evolution has 
brought him from a more pictorial, 
impressionistic conception to the in- 
tense conventionalization and the 
higher spiritualization of his present 
style. The “Assunta” can be called 
one of the most perfect examples of 
German art after the war, with its 
sublime and harmonious emotion, its 
clarity and simplicity of lines. Kolbe 
began his education in Berlin as a 
painter, but, drifting to Paris, he 
became strongly influenced by Rodin. 
There is, in all his work, a curious 
affinity with the Greeks. More than 
any other contemporary German 
sculptor, he has eluded the more con- 
fining of the modernistic tendencies 


A Group of Conventionalized Bronze Statues by Georg Kolbe 
The Noted German Sculptor, Some of Whose Work Has Lately Been Exhibited in America 
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Proposed Laws to Govern Mah Jong 


In Two Parts: This Being the Second Part, Dealing With Different Systems of Scoring 


up an acceptable code of laws to govern 
the scoring in an intricate game like Mah 
Jong, lies in the selection of such laws as most 
closely conform to the spirit of the original 
game. Then, having selected them, to make 
all the other parts of the game conform to them. 

I have before me twenty-seven text-books 
and translations from Chinese manuscripts, 
which seem to be worthy of consideration. Of 
these, 15 are written by Chinese and trans- 
lated into English, or are by English-speaking 
persons resident in China; all having Chinese 
publishers. There are 8 written by English- 
speaking persons who have been, or still are, 
residents in China, have played the game there, 
and who have American publishers. There 
are 3 by American writers who have never been 
in China, and 1 by an Englishman, resident 
in London. 

After carefully tabulating their rules and 
comparing them in parallel columns, I find 
that all twenty-seven agree upon what might 
be called the cardinal points of the scoring. 
They differ only in the limitation of certain 
scores to certain hands, and in the bonuses or 
doubles. These differences, which are chiefly 
confined to American writers, are easily trace- 
able to one cause: the alteration of certain 
parts of the original game, and the introduction 
of new elements, without making the rest of the 
game conform to them. This is to be seen 
even in such a simple thing as the change from 
Io points to 20 for going Mah Jong. 

Most of the confusion in our present rules is 
undoubtedly due to hasty publication by 
various writers, who have not given the funda- 
mental principles of the original game the 
attention they deserve. After discussing 
various moot points with many American 
writers and teachers, I regret to say that I 
have not found a single one who could give 
any logical reason for adopting certain rules in 
preference to others. They simply copied 
them from whatever source they happened to 
have on hand. Among the Chinese experts and 
teachers, on the contrary, notably the Editor 
of The China Review, Cho J. Wang, of Nanyang 
Brothers, Henry C. Chou, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and others, I have received very clear 
explanations of the reasons for certain rules 
and scores, which have been most helpful 
and enlightening. 


Tie chief difficulty in attempting to draw 


OST of the confusion found in the various 

methods of playing and scoring in differ- 
ent parts of the country is undoubtedly due to 
the introduction of the Seasons, without ad- 
justing other parts of the game to fit them. 
They have been thrown into the game like 
lottery tickets, without taking into considera- 
tion their effect upon the fundamentals of the 
game proper. 

There are many who agree with the Chinese 
opinion that the Seasons spoil the game. 
Others think the game lacks interest and excite- 
ment without them. James S. Cobb, of 
Abercrombie & Fitch, suggests that if the 
Seasons were used as Dragons, forming part 
of the regular hand, to be drawn and discarded 
like other tiles, and scored as Dragons, we 
should have another 36-tile suit, all honors, to 
*Rules and Score Cards © 1923, by R. F. Foster. 


By R. F. FOSTER* 








MAH JONG SCORE CARD* 


Compiled after codifying thirty-one books of 
tules by various Chinese and American 
Authors 


By R. F. Foster 


IMPLES are the suit cards, from 2 to 8 

inclusive. Honors are the 1s and 9s 
of each suit; the 4 Winds and the 3 Drag- 
ons. 


Scores for All Hands 


Sequences are worth nothing. 

3 Simples, on the table, are worth. . 
3 Simples, in the hand, are worth. 

3 Honors, on the table, are worth. . 
3 Honors, in the hand, are worth. . 


CO CO Sr 


4 Simples, on the table, are worth. . 
4 Simples, in the hand, are worth. . 16 
4 Honors, on the table, are worth. . 16 
4 Honors, in the hand, are worth. . 32 


2 of Your Own Wind or2 Dragons . . 2 
2of Dominating Wind...... 2 
2 of Your Own and Dominating Wind 4 
If Seasons are used, each is worth . . 4 


Double Foregoing Once, All Hands 


For 3 or 4 of Your Own Wind, or Dragons. 
For 8 or 4 of the Dominating Wind. 

For Only One Suit, Winds and Dragons. 
For All 1s and 9s, Winds and Dragons. 
For Two of Your Own Season Number. 


Double Three Times, All Hands 


For All One Suit; no Winds or Dragons. 
For All Winds and Dragons; no Suit tiles. 
For All 1s and 9s; no Winds or Dragons. 
For All the Red, or all the Green, Seasons. 


Winning Hand Only, Gets 

For Woo (Making Mah Jong) . . . 20 
For having nothing but sequences and 

a worthless pair ....... . 10 
For winning on a Loose-tile draw . . 10 
For Drawing the tile to make Mah 

a (aS 7¥e) Pe eevee i eee 
For Filling the Only Place to Win . . 2 


For Drawing and Filling the Only Place 4 
For Having no Sequences . .One Double 
For Woo on First Tile Drawn, 

Three Doubles 


A MAH JONG CONVENTION 


ANITY FAIR is undertaking the arrange- 

ments for calling and promoting a conven- 
tion of expert Mah Jong players and teachers, 
with the object of forming a Mah Jong League, 
on the same lines as the American Whist 
League, which has so successfully managed the 
affairs of Whist and Bridge for the past thirty 
years; issuing the official laws for the game, 
holding annual tournaments for play and con- 
ventions for discussion of moot points, and 
voting upon them. 


THE LAWS OF MAH JONG 


The Revised Laws for the game of Mah 
Jong, which have been prepared by R. F. Fos- 
ter, and which are based upon an exhaustive 
comparison and review of more than thirty 
text books on the game by various Chinese and 
American writers, and published in this and the 
November number of Vanity Fair, are now 
available in pamphlet form, of a size convenient 
for the pocket. Mailed on receipt of twenty- 
five cents. Address, Mah Jong Editor, Vanity 
Fair, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 











balance the three other 36-tile suits of Bam- 
boos, Characters, and Circles. Another sug- 
gestion is not to double the value of the 
Seasons drawn, but to add 4 points for each 
after the regular 14 or more tiles have been 
counted. 

The standard set with which the game is 
played invariably consists of 136 tiles. The 
eight extra tiles, called Seasons, have nothing 
whatever to do with the play, as they are never 
discarded for possible use by other players, and 
never enter into the sets that score, or that 
help to woo. They are a thing apart, and 
should be consistently so regarded. 

Given four players with 13 tiles each to start 
with, and we have 52 tiles withdrawn from the 
136 of the standard set, leaving 84 in the walls. 
Of these, 14 are barred, leaving us 70 tiles 
from which to draw. (This 14 should logically 
be increased to 16, to allow for the proportion 
of Seasons which may be among them, if the 
Seasons are used.) 

If we add to the 136 tiles, 8 more, which 
have practically no business there, having 
nothing whatever to do with the game as a 
game, it is evident that we should not allow 
them to interfere in any way with what would 
be the course of play without them. 

As each player is entitled to 13 tiles from the 
open end of the wall, if he draws a Season 
among those 13, he should replace it by taking 
another tile from the 70 tiles that are allotted 
to the play. That is, from the open end of the 
wall; not from the loose tiles, which are 
reserved for an entirely different purpose. 


N the same way, if in the course of play he 

draws a Season from the wall, it is precisely 
the same as if he removed from the open end of 
the wall a piece of paper, or any other foreign 
substance that had nothing to do with the 
formation of sets. This foreign element should 
be replaced, after laying it aside, by drawing 
another tile from those allotted for play, which 
would be what remained of the original 70 of 
the standard set. This shows that the Season 
drawn during play should be replaced from the 
open end of the wall, as that is the tile he 
would have drawn had there been no Seasons 
in the set. 

The reason that loose tiles are drawn only 
after showing kongs is that a kong adds to the 
player’s hand a tile which is not necessary to 
complete it for Mah Jong. The hand would be 
complete with 14 tiles, without the kong. 
Should he take a tile from the open end of the 
wall after a kong, he would be depriving his 
competitors of one of their 70 chances to com- 
plete their hands. As he takes a loose tile for 
the kong, the 70 tiles of the standard set, 
which all players are entitled to draw upon, 
remain intact. It is therefore never necessary 
or right to add to the original 14 if one or more 
of them are drawn for kongs. 

In drawing loose tiles for Seasons in the 
course of play, another fundamental principle 
of the game is interfered with. There is a 
bonus of 10 points, or a double, for winning 
on a loose-tile draw. (All the Chinese writers 
give the double, and three of the most widely 
read of recent American writers have adopted 
this score.) As the Chinese do not recognize 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Gene Sarazen, who at the age of twenty-one was 
United States Open Golf Champion and Profes- 
sional Golfers’ Champion; and “Bobby” Jones, 
twenty-one, who, while a Harvard undergraduate, 
is holder of the United States Open Golf Title 


JESS W. 
SWEETSER 


Who, at eighteen, won 
the Intercollegiate 
Championship, and 
qualified in his first 
national champion- 
ship, and who at 
twenty was holder of 
the National Ama- 
teur Golf Champion- 
ship. He was twenty- 
one last April 


HELEN WAINWRIGHT 
(Left) 


Who, at the age of twenty, has 
broken countless records and 
won many honors both as diver 
and swimmer, and in 1920 was 
a member of the Oiympic Team 


JOHN WEISMULLER 
(Right) 
At twenty the holder of some- 
thing like twenty records at 
distances ranging from fifty 
yards to a mile, and probably 
the world’s greatest swimmer 


Young Champions Just 


Out of Their Teens 
Miracle Workers Stepping 


into the Twenties 


HELEN WILLS 
The National Tennis Cham- 
pion who, at the age of 
eighteen, has but recently 
entered Leland Stanford 
University as a freshman 









THOMAS HITCHCOCK, JR. 
(Center) 

Now twenty-three, who 

achieved at twenty-one the 

distinction of being the young- 

est player ever to be a member 

of the International Team 


AILEEN RIGGIN (RIGHT) 


National fancy diving cham- 
pion at sixteen, and a member 
of the Olympic Team in 1920, 
when, at the age of 13, she won 
the fancy diving competition 









VANITY FAIR 

































Glenna Collett, now twenty, who at nineteen was 
winner of the Women’s National Golf Champion- 
ship; and Miss Edith Cummings, holder, in her 
twenty-third year, of the Women’s National Golf 
Championship, who recently succeeded to her title 


VINCENT 
RICHARDS 

A member of the 
Davis Cup Team last 
year, Richards won 
the National Doubles 
Championship with 
Tilden when only 
fifteen, and became 
indoor Champion at 
eighteen 


Photographs 
by LEVICK 
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The Menace to American Pugilism 


A Complaint, in Retrospect, Based on the Treatment Accorded to Luis Angel Firpo in America 


Luis Angel Firpo, of Argentina, is 

heavyweight champion of the world. 
The mantle of the late John L. Sullivan, which 
became somewhat soiled while in the possession 
of Jack Johnson, and which was worn in such 
indifferent fashion by Jess Willard, should 
rightfully be draped upon the shoulders of the 
gentleman from Buenos Ayres. ; ; 

If Senor Firpo were an American prize- 
fighter, with a vociferous American manager 
behind him, he would now be claiming the 
heavyweight title and receiving no little sym- 
pathy from the public at large. But Firpo has 
dtcided that it would not be a graceful gesture. 
The Latin has a horror of anything graceless. 

According to the rules of the New York 
State Boxing Commission, Luis Angel Firpo 
became heavyweight champion of the world 
when he was fouled in the first round of his 
fight at the Polo Grounds. The rules of the 
Boxing Commission say clearly that to strike 
aman who is down constitutes a foul blow. In 
defining what it is to be down, the Commission 
has ruled that a man in the act of rising to his 
feet, after a knockdown, is to be considered 
down. Dempsey struck Firpo when he was 
rising to his feet inthe first round; therefore, 
Dempsey should have been disqualified and 
Firpo should have been awarded the heavy- 
weight championship of the world. 

Of course, the consequences of the enforce- 
ment of this ruling would have been far- 
reaching. Referee James Gallagher would have 
needed the protection of all the available 
constabulary to save him from the infuriated 
patriots at the ring-side, and public spirited 
citizens who consider that national prestige 
depends on our prestige in pugilism, would now 
be organizing expeditions to bring back Sulli- 
van’s mantle to the United States. 

The clarion call would be sounded through- 
out the land for a contestant who would bring 
the heavyweight title back to the United 
States, lest our pugilistic prowess fall to the 
level of England’s, whose representative is Joe 
Beckett, the most consistently horizontal 
fighter in the world. Beckett has been flattened 
so often and so thoroughly, that even George 
Bernard Shaw is depressed and thinks some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 


Yee and even technically, Senor 


pine menace to the American pugilist has 
not been dispelled. On the contrary, it 
looms up more formidably than ever. Dempsey 
and Firpo will meet again. Their last encounter 
drew over a million dollars at the turnstiles,and 
as long as the memory of that swiftly moving 
melodrama lasts, the promoter of the next bout 
may write his own ticket. The Yale Bowl would 
not hold a tenth of those who would pay any 
price to see it, and consequently a second 
meeting of Dempsey and Firpo is inevitable. 
The most patriotic of our prizefight experts 
admit that our hero, William Harrison Demp- 
sey, got all of the breaks in that first clash, even 
overlooking the fact that he should have lost 
the fight on a technicality ignored by the 
referee. Had it not been for those breaks, the 
pride that the patriots take in him would have 
suffered a rude shock. Had it not been for the 
breaks at Waterloo, history might have been 
altered. Next time the breaks may be with 


By W. 0. McGEEHAN 


Firpo. And the outcome is gravely uncertain. 

Let us consider break number one. Firpo, 
being a stranger in the country, did not know 
the American attitude towards the boxing 
authorities. He took seriously the Boxing 
Commission, presided over by William Mul- 
doon, humorously known in local prize-fight- 





CHAMPION of* THE 
WORLD 


ing circles as the Duke of Muldoon because of 
the gravity with which he rules over his 
subjects. 

Our own fighters take this body lightly, and 
believe that their rules do not mean much of 
anything. While the referee was instructing 
the men at the Polo Grounds, Dempsey lis- 
tened impatiently—and probably heard noth- 
ing. No American fighter ever heeds those 
instructions. But Firpo listened attentively as 
the instructions were explained to him by the 
interpreter. He was impressed, and fearful of 
disobeying any of them, lest they might cause 
his disqualification. 

The fight had not been in progress more than 
a few seconds when Gallagher, the referee, 
shouted something. Firpo, who knows little 
English, hearing the voice of the representative 
of the Boxing Commission, instinctively turned 
his head. At that instant Dempsey adminis- 
tered his celebrated right hook. Firpo went 
down for the first time. Now, if Firpo had not 
gone down for the first time, he might not have 
gone down at all. 

That was the first break for Dempsey. 

It was said, before the fight, and demon- 
strated during it, that Firpo was wide open for 
a left hook. By the same token, it was demon- 
strated that Dempsey, due to the style of 
fighting he adopted that night, was equally 
wide open for a right hook. Firpo has a right 
hook and he landed it. If that blow had 
landed on Dempsey’s chin, the expeditions to 
bring the championship back to the United 
States would now be fitting out. But the blow 


landed on Dempsey’s left eye, closing it. And 
that was the second break for the champion. 

In a daze, Dempsey was forced against the 
ropes. His knees were sagging, his eyes glazing. 
Firpo was battering him down with those over- 
hand right hooks. The crowd, sensing the 
staging of that most thrilling of all dramas, the 
passing of a heavyweight champion, surged 
towards the ring. One more right hand drive 
would do it, but Dempsey slipped through the 
ropes and out of the ring. 

If Dempsey had not done so, he certainly 
would have been knocked out. His guard had 
dropped. His knees were shaking. Count 
that as break number three for the heavy- 
weight champion. 

Dempsey dropped into the arms of a friendly 
American expert, his legs kicking spasmodically 
at nothing. If he had fallen on his head from 
that high-pitched ring he never would have 
come back at all. ‘‘Get me back”, he panted. 
The expert shoved him back into the ring. 
There is no rule in the articles drafted by the 
late Marquis of Queensberry to govern what 
should happen when a champion involuntarily 
makes his exit from the ring. This will go as 
break number four for Mr. Dempsey. 

There was never a break for the invader. 
By the rules, Dempsey should have retired to 
a neutral corner every time he scored a knock- 
down. But Dempsey knew that the rules 
meant but little. Apparently, so did the 
referee. Or it might have been that the referee, 
who is supposed to follow the count of the 
timekeeper, could not watch Dempsey, the 
man on the mat, the timekeeper, and the 
seconds of both men at once. Argus himself 
might have had difficulty as a referee, remem- 
bering all the rules augmented and elaborated 
since the writing of the Marquis of Queens- 
berry’s twelve simple commandments. 

Whenever Firpo fell, Dempsey was waiting 
behind him ready to drop him again. He was 
so conveniently close that once, after a knock- 
down, he had to leap over the prostrate Firpo 
to avoid falling over him. It was only after the 
last knockdown that Dempsey obeyed the 
injunction to retire to a neutral corner. He did 
it, then, because he knew that Firpo could not 
get up again. Dempsey, with the killer instinct 
of the true prize-fighter, has a sixth sense in the 


ring. It tells him when he has made his kill. 


ET all of those who are so certain that the 
American is always superior to the foreigner, 
consider these things and prepare himself for 
what may be a shock of great magnitude at the 
second meeting. Let him also consider the 
character of Luis Angel Firpo, this young man 
who has accepted the title of ‘ Wild Bull of the 
Pampas” as a graceful tribute from the people 
of the United States. Senor Firpo is not at all 
discouraged. Though he has said for publica- 
tion that he was beaten fairly, he may not 
believe this to be true. Physically, he was not 
hurt by the knockout. George Bernard Shaw, 
who has personally never stopped a left hook to 
the chin, will tell you that no serious physical 
damage is done by a knockout punch. 

The next time Firpo meets Jack Dempsey, 
he will take the Boxing Commission, William 
Muldoon and the rules, in the same humorous 

(Continued on page 118) 





VANITY FAIR 


A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Ruth Draper: An All-in-One Theatrical Company 


control the number of standees. 
evening recitals in New York with a repertoire of thirty-six monologues, all her own creations, 
the most recent of which is an elaborate sketch entitled ‘‘The Wedding Bells’. The photo- 
graph reveals her in the réle of a French war mother, one of her deftest and most popular 
characterizations. She is one of the most remarkable figures connected with our stage 


During the past twelve years, Miss Ruth Draper has lifted the monologue recital from a 
drawing room entertainment to a theatrical attraction of the first magnitude. As a mono- 
loguist, she has appeared with increasing effectiveness to ever widening audiences. We have 
no other figure in our theater who—without music and with no other artist to support her— 
can, night after night, so crowd a large New York theater that the Fire Department must 


Miss Draper has lately inaugurated a series of Sunday 
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A Preliminary Skirmish 


A Pleasant Domestic Comedy, Wherein a Lover’s Fury is Disarmed by a Woman’s Wit 


By FRANZ MOLNAR—Translated by BENJAMIN GLAZER 


taste and is now in great disorder. The table is 

littered with the remnants of a repast; on the 
sofa lies a soiled blouse; on the carpet acrumpled sheet 
of wrapping paper and beside it the broken half of 
aroll. A man walks impatiently up and down the 
room. It is plain he has been waiting a long time. 
Presently a woman enters. She is young, pretty, 
blonde, obviously of the theater. 


[i room is furnished in rather flamboyant 


E: Half past nine. 
SHE: Only quarter past. 

He: Half past. 

SHE: Well, suppose it is? Suppose it is 
half past nine? What’s it to you? Are you my 
husband? 

He: Where were you until half past nine? 

SHE: Nowhere. 

She takes off her hat and cloak, hangs them 
away, picks up a newspaper and nonchalantly 
sits at the table reading it. 

HE (bursts out suddenly): Oh, that’s the way 
you feel about it! I’ll show you. Where were 
you from two till half past-nine? T’ll kill you! 

He picks up a chair and brandishes it. 

SHE: Qh, stop it, stop it! Don’t act. If you 
don’t leave this house I'll call the police. 
(Placatingly.) You rough thing! What’s the 
matter with you? Don’t be so nervous. Can’t 
you behave? You’re like a silly boy... . 
Come here. . . . Give me a kiss... . 

HE (his lips are pressed against her throat): 
Boo ...00... ooh! 

The words are inarticulate,but they are spoken 
with firm conviction. 

SHE: Will you ever do it again? 


Hé (speaks down the neck of her blouse): 
Where were you from two till half past 
nine? 

SHE: I never left the house until four. 

He: That’s not true. I came at two o’clock 
and you were gone. 

SHE: I was upstairs, visiting the Mahlers. 

He: The Mahlers were not at home. 

SHE: I know. That is why I came right 
down again. 

He: I waited here a whole hour. You never 
came back. Did it take you an hour to come 
down one flight of stairs? 

SHE: Why don’t you wait till I tell you? I 
started downstairs, and on the way I met the 
Janitor. He told me his wife had a baby this 
morning, and I went down to see it. It’s the 
cunningest little thing! Just born today. 

He: That’s not true. The Janitor’s wife 
had a baby exactly six months ago. I happen 
to know, because I gave them ten gulden as a 
present. And you needn’t try to tell me she 
has had another already. It can’t be done. 

SHE: I thought that infant looked old. 
They are awful liars, these janitors. 

HE: Where did you go then? 

SHE: I came right back here. I never left 
this room until seven. 

He: That’s not true. For I came back at 
half past six and you were still out. What is 
more, the bit of match-stick I had put in the 
keyhole was still there. So I knew you hadn’t 
come home since I left here at half past three. 
You have lied to me again, and that proves it. 
You cheat, you have ruined my life and I’m 
going to kill you! 

He picks up a table knife. 


SHE: Say, who do you think you are? Are 
you my husband? Put that knife down. And 
get out of this house. Lisa, Lisa! 

Tue Mat (enters): Did you call me, ma’am? 

SHE: Call a policeman. 

THE Marp: Yes, ma’am. (She exits.) 

HeE:. You have deceived me. 

He picks up the roll, then drops it again. 

SHE: Come here and kiss me. 

HE (breathes the question down the neck of her 
blouse): Do you love me? Do you? 

SHE: How can you say I deceive you? 

HE: You tell me so many lies. The Mah- 
ler’s, the janitor’s baby, when you went 
out, when you came back—none of it was true. 
I know quite well where you were. You went 
skating with the Count at the Ice Palace, and 
afterwards you went to dinner together. And 
you needn’t try to tell me he didn’t kiss you 
either. . . . I really ought to kill you. (He 
grasps her by the hair.) One pull and you are at 
my feet. 

SHE: Let go of my hair. 

HE: No. 

SHE: Let go or I’ll bite your hand. 

HE: I’d like to see you do it. (She bites his 
hand.) All right. I'll let go this time. If you 
hadn’t bitten me you would have died. 

He picks up the roll, looks at it, flings it down. 
Then he resumes his seat. 


HE (goes to the door and calls): Lisa, go and 
calla policeman. Why didn’t you go before 
when I told you? 

Marp: I didn’t know you wanted me to. 

SHE: Go immediately. One’s life isn’t safe. 

HE (reaching for the roll): ll kill you,and 
then I’ll kill myself. 

He picks up the roll and tosses it on the table 
as an actor in a melodrama might fling down a 
purse and say, “There, keep your filthy gold!” 

HE: My detectives report everything to me. 

SHE: Oh! So you have put detectives on me? 

He: As if I needed detectives to catch you. 
A woman like you... 

SHE: Don’t you dare call me names. (She 
begins to weep.) 

He: I am glad to see there are some decent 
instincts left in you. Stop that crying. 

SHE (weeping all the harder into her handker- 
chief, from which a strong perfume is wafted to 
him): I won’t have you call me names. 

HE (his voice quivers with emotion): If your 
mother only knew; your good, gentle mother! 

SHE: There you go again with my mother. 
You leave her out of it. 

He: If your mother knew .. . 

SHE: What has my mother got to do with it? 
You always drag her in... to make me 
cry. You use her to get the best of me. Well, 
you can’t do it . . . (She rises and faces him. 
Her eyes sparkle defiantly.’ If you want to 
know ... Yes, if you want to know... 

HE: Yes. 

SHE: If you want to know the truth... 

He: Speak. Say it. (He raises the knife.) 

SHE: Put that knife down. I really believe 
you would murder me. (She weeps again.) 

He: So you confess? You admit you have 
betrayed me? 

SHE: First of all, this is my house. Second 
of all, it is half past ten. 

He: Only a quarter past. 


SHE: Half past. But it’s all the same. No 
man has the right to make a scene in my house 
at this hour of the night. Go away and never 
let me see your face again. If you don’t go I’ll 
call a policeman. You have no right in here. 

HE: (fingers the roll, turning it over in his 
hand with a bitter smile, as if to say, “One tiny 
bullet from this weapon and all my sufferings are 
ended.”) I have norighthere. But the Count? 
He has, eh? 

SHE: He has as much right as you have. 

HE (nods his head gravely, reluctantly, as if 
the moment for decisive action had come): Do 
you know what you are? I’m going to tell you 
what you are. You are... 

SHE: Say it. I don’t care. It won’t be the 
first time you’ve said it. Lisa, didn’t you buy 
any ham today? 

THE MA. (answers from the adjoining room): 
You said you wouldn’t be home for supper. 

HE: You expected to dine with the Count. 

SHE: What if I did? I have a perfect right to. 
You aren’t my husband. Go and get some 
ham, and some tongue too, Lisa. A quarter 
pound of each. And a pickle. 

HE (goes to her suddenly and embraces her): 
Suppose I said to you—(he breaks off, almost in 
tears). 

SHE: What? 

HE: (his voice trembles): Suppose I said . . . 
I know a way to change all this . . . and you 
and I in the eyes of all the world... 

SHE (her voice is ecstatic, triumphant): And 
don’t forget to buy some bread, Lisa. 


HE (reaches for the roll and balances it rever- 
ently, as if he were about to say, “These pearls 
my grandmother wore’): Emma,I could... I 
would ...on my honor... if I had only 
myself to consider... but there is my 
mother. She is old. I am all she has in the 
world. I can’t do anything she wouldn’t 
approve. It would break her heart. 

SHE: Your mother! And what of my mother? 
She doesn’t count, I suppose. I’m not good 
enough for you. Get out of this house before 
I forget myself and slap your face. Come here; 
kiss me before I lose my temper. (He drops 
the roll and starts toward her.) First apologize. 

He: Iapolo... 

SHE: You needn’t. I don’t want your apolo- 
gies. You have humiliated me and I can’t for- 
give you. Now go. TheCount is moreof agen- 
tleman than you will ever be. 

HE: You want to get rid of me so you can go 
out and meet him. 

SHE: It’s none of your business. 

He: All right. (He claps his hat on his head.) 
Allright. You’ll see. (He rushes out.) 

She throws herself on the sofa. She is very 
tired. The Maid returns with her purchases. 

Maw (unpacking the food): He acts just like 
he was your husband. What business is it of 
his where you go and what you do? You're not 
married to him. 

SHE (with a cryptic smile): That’s all right. 

Downstairs the door slams. He has indeed left 
the house. But he does not go far. He paces up 
and down before the doorstep as if resolved to 
keep an all-night vigil there. He is not despond- 
ent. His mind is made up. He is thinking of 
his mother, and what words to use in the letter 
that will break the news to her in the morning. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Ribaldries of the Radio 


Incidents for Which the Broadcasting Stations Simply Never Apologize 


Wireless Sketches by AUGUST HENKEL 





THE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SOLITAIRE 


NOT INTERESTED 


Here we have Mrs Wilmot de 


Puyster’s sporting footman, 
having to listen to Nurse 
Ketchell’s intimate little talk 
to young mothers on the feed- 
ing and care of babies. He is 
wondering whether Nurse 
Ketchell could be reached by 
yelling into the horn. What he 
wanted was the result of the 
Yale-Harvard football game. 
Isn’t it the limit how that 
woman raves on about lay- 
ettes! Footmen have feelings, 
just like anybody else 


Old Mr. Bangs—the lonely 
head of the Bangs family—no 
longer has to play solitaire 
when he is left at home. He 
says that he has all the most 
important people talking to 
him right along. Take to- 
night, for instance, when he 
expected Professor Laske, of 
Harvard, to tell him over the 
Radio all about “‘The Coming 
Anarchy”. The fact that, 
somehow, he got Fanny Brice 
in the “Follies” doesn’t mat- 
ter a bit. She’s telling him 
some things, too 


THE RADIO ROCKABYE 
(Left) 
It used to be so lonely when 
the family went out that Tiny 
and Wups (Wups is the doll) 
had to talk to each other every 
minute to keep the silence 
creeping around in the hall 
from rushing in and maybe 
killing them. But now they 
can pick up their receivers, 
hoping to hear all about Billy 
Coon and Johnny Bear, only 
to get the New York Stock 
Market reports, after which 
they can go to sleep as safe as 
anything. Only Wups won’t 


ne 





NOT THE RIGHT MAN AT ALL (Below) WRONG, BUT IT DOESN’T MATTER (Below) 


Can you beat it? After waiting two hours for the news of 
the fight, round by round, Iron-Man Muggsey is told, in 
dulcet tones, that the man he marries must sacrifice his 
club life for the home. Isn’t it lucky the horn hasn’t a jaw 
orasolar-plexus? Just at this moment Mr. Muggsey is the 
best argument we know of for asmall navy. Mr. Mugg- 
sey, just by himself, in a row-boat would keep us all safe 


Aunt Emmie has heard such wonderful things about the 
Radio. They told her that, right in her own parlor, she 
could hear the dear Bishop say heaps of uplifting things. 
She is hearing uplifting things right now, but in place of 
the Bishop she hears the radio voice tell the fight fans 
that Young Montreal, the lightweight, is bleeding freely 
at the nose. But, as Aunt Emmie hasn’t heard anything 





well for ten years, it doesn’t make much difference after all 





DEPRESSION ON 
DEPRESSION 


Dolly is going to be hyster- 
ical. Her fiancé is playing 
in the big football game, 
and she’s worried to death 
because he plays so hard 
and all those big men al- 
ways jump on him; but all 
the news she geis is that 
there is a very general at- 
mospheric depression in 
the region of the Bahamas. 
It is really soul-destroying 
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THE INADVERTENT CLASSICS 
Everybody was having such a wonderful time, 
and Paul Whiteman’s orchestra was playing sim- 
. , ply marvelous music, when some dumb-bell at the 
‘ ‘s ' other end started up the whole Philadelphia 
t Symphony Orchestra with an impossible thing by 
Debussy. Result—a blank evening 






THE PUBLIC MORALIST (Below) 

A valiant fighter for the purity of public morals, 
the Reverend Bitters, has been looking forward to J 
being strengthened for his task by a talk on the f 
care of erring girls. Alas, he isn’t strengthened at 9 
all, for all that he hears is Irene Bordoni, in 
“Little Miss Bluebeard’’, singing a wholly irrev- 
erent song about the theory and practice of £. 

kissing gentlemen in the dark 4s 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


And here we see Theodore, the youngest 
Phi Beta Kappa in Williams College. 
He was being thrilled by Professor 
Baker’s little talk on problems in the 
drama, when some impossible lady in- 
truded with a few remarks about reduc- 
ing for women. His ears are still tingling 
with that last one about brassiéres 


® 


PERPLEXING THE COMPLEX 

Pd (Right) 

‘ Miss Agnes and Miss Annie wanted so 
much to hear Mrs. Willoughby-Finch’s 
daily talk on home dressmaking. But, 
instead of that, a strange man is telling 
them all about Freud, and sex inhibi- 
tions, and the dangers of repression. 
Really, it’s shocking, the way the radio 
just digs into people’s private lives 
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VANITY FAIR 


Thomas Hardy: the Youngest of the Georgians 


A Comment Upon His Versatile Genius, With an Attempt to Discriminate Its Period 


lively young gentlemen who write 
there views for the newspapers, has 
always shown a becoming respect for its 
elders. One is perpetually giving up one’s 
seat in the intellectual omnibus to vete- 
rans, who sink into it breathing heavily 
(and, not infrequently, without saying 
“Thank you’’); and there has been quite 
an orgy of little presentations to old 
gentlemen on behalf of the Younger Gen- 
eration—occasions on which it is to be 
feared that tact on both sides was strained 
to the breaking point, because the old gen- 
tlemen had hardly realized that they were 
quite so old as all that, and the Younger 
Generation, when it was shown in, seemed 
a shade balder than their host had hoped. 
Age, at any rate, has had its due; and 
quite a number of bath-chairs have been 
wheeled respectfully up the easy gradients 
of the British Parnassus. It is a form of 
good manners in which the people of 
these islands appear to excel, possibly be- 
cause, in the highest possible degree, it 
combines sentimentality with cheapness. 
It is so obviously a less expensive matter 
to crown an established reputation with a 
handful of bay-leaves out of the garden, 
than to stand Chatterton a square meal; 
and there is something about the process 
that is a trifle more flattering to the 
national vanity. The English have always 
preferred their young geniuses starving, 
and almost from the beginning of time 
they have specialized in Grand Old Men. 
It is less, perhaps, an inverted form of 
“Beaver” than an odd survival of their 
primeval taste for Druids. 


Biter criticism, in spite of the 


Survivals of Druid Veneration 


gh eae attention in these islands is 
always assured for veteran statesmen 
or venerable poets. The national oracles, it 
would seem, are uniformly recruited from 
the superannuation list; and opinion is 
almost entirely formed by the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet talking in their 
sleep, while their shrines at Hawarden or 
Farringford are crowded with eager de- 
votees. It is an unhealthy tendency, since 
it has stimulated in persons anxious to 
secure the public ear a morbid affectation 
of senility. The sprightly figures which 
our political parties carry before them 
into battle have adopted almost to a man 
a remarkable (and almost identical) dis- 
guise, consisting of a great deal of very 
long, white hair, because they recognized 
—with some reluctance in the case of Mr. 
Churchill—that this evidence of extreme 
age was the sole passport to their country- 
men’s respect. 

Its influence in letters has been still 
more unhappy. The craving for tribal 
elders is satisfied in Wales by the simple- 
minded expedient of a direct impersona- 
tion of Druids at an annual charade. 
North of the Border they meet it with 
strange nocturnal incantations at the 
shrine of Robert Burns. But in England, 
where the spectacle of old gentlemen in 
night-shirts has always been considered 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 








Four Sonnets in the Modernist Manner 
By E. E. Cummines 


I 
touching you i say (it being Spring 
and night) “let us go a very little beyond 
the last road—there’s something to be found” 


and smiling you answer “everything 
turns into something else, and slips away.... 
(these leaves are Thingish with moondrool 
and i’m ever so very little afraid”) 

i say 
“along this particular road the moon if you'll 
notice follows us like a big yellow dog. You 


don’t believe? look back. (Along the sand 
behind us, a big yellow dog that’s. .. now it’s red 
a big red dog that may be owned by who 
knows) 

only turn a little your. so. And 


there’s the moon, there is something faithful and mad” 


i 
if i have made. my lady, intricate 
imperfect various things chiefly which wrong 
your eyes (frailer than most deep dreams are frail) 
songs less firm than your body’s whitest song 
upon my mind—if i have failed to snare 
the glance too shy—if through my singing slips 
the very skillful strangeness of your smile 
the keen primeval silence of your hair 


—let the world say “his most wise music stole 
nothing from death”— 

you only will create 
(who are so perfectly alive) my shame: 
lady through whose profound and fragile lips 
the sweet small clumsy feet of April came 


into the ragged meadow of my soul. 


Ill 
after all white horses are in bed 


will you walking beside me, my very lady, 
if scarcely the somewhat city 
wiggles in considerable twilight 


touch (now) with a suddenly unsaid 


gesture lightly my eyes? 

And send life out of me and the night 
absolutely into me....a wise 

and puerile moving of your arm will 


do suddenly that 


will do 
more than heroes beautifully in shrill 
armor colliding on huge blue horses, 
and the poets looked at them, and made verses, 


through the sharp light cryingly as the knights flew. 
IV 


our touching hearts slenderly comprehend 
(clinging as fingers, loving one another 
gradually into hands) and bend 

into the huge disaster of the year: 


like this most early single star which tugs 


weakly at twilight, caught in thickening fear 
our slightly fingering spirits starve and smother; 
until autumn abruptly wholly hugs 


our dying silent minds, which hand in hand 
at some window try to understand 
the 

(through pale miles of perishing air, haunted 
with huddling infinite wishless melancholy, 
suddenly looming) accurate undaunted 


moon’s bright third tumbling slowly 








ridiculous, and nobody has ever succeeded 
in retaining the name of a deceased poet 
for ten years after his death, it affects 
criticism in a different and perhaps a more 
sinister way and sets us all spotting doyens, 
In the absence of an Academy (and even 
the carefully selected senility of the Order 
of Merit is no real substitute) British 
opinion is perpetually engaged in recruit- 
ing octogenarians, whom it can acclaim in 
a nice low voice as the greatest living 
practitioners of some one or other of the 
arts. 

Like that school of novelists in the last 
century which suffered from a morbid 
predilection for the last specimen of any 
species (whether it was Mohicans or Days 
of Pompeii), the British critic is always out 
mammoth hunting. Contemporary gad- 
flies are popped into the killing bottle and 
forgotten. But his elephant gun is always 
ready, his glass is always sweeping the 
skyline for the great humped back, the 
curling tusks, the trunk, the lumbering 
heavy tread of the Last, the very last of 
the Great Victorians. Indeed, it saves a 
great deal of trouble when this interesting 
specimen has had the courtesy to get in- 
side a glacier and die. One can analyze 
and appreciate so much more conven- 
iently when the writer has ceased writing. 
Then, one is sure of him; and the impres- 
sive figure can be enthroned as a Master, 
a doyen, and a warning to all young people 
with pen and ink who feel inclined to 
write before they are turned eighty. 


Hardy’s Flight from Fame 


psig criticism is largely given over 
to the erection of these melancholy 
totems, and it has been one of the liveliest 
spectacles of the past few years to watch 
Mr. Thomas Hardy eluding their efforts. 
An obvious victim, with his long and glori- 
ous achievement and his crown of years, 
he has obstinately refused to be caught 
and stuffed. The first essential of a liter- 
ary totem is that he should leave off 
writing; one must be able to refer to his 
work in a past tense. But Mr. Hardy, who 
might take his ease and sniff the incense 
as a doyen, a great name, a fragment of 
the past, remains a writer. It is not many 
months since he took the water once again, 
in a volume of verse with a truculent 
Jolly Roger at the main, that warned all 
critics to stand by and dip their colors. 
That is a brave encouragement to every 
man who faces the universe with a pen in 
his hand, a finer evening to the long day 
than any golden glow of retrospect. Mr. 
Hardy is not the last of any species, least 
of all of the Victorians; but his contempo- 
raries may honor him as a contemporary, 
without the faint condescension which 
one reserves for relics, as the first and 
greatest of the Georgians. 

Yet if one’s first verse was written in 
1865, when Lord Palmerston was the 
Queen’s Minister, and one’s first novel 
was reviewed in 1871, almost a decade 
before Disraeli’s last, there is bound to be 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Eleonora Duse, the Chief Dramatic Figure of Our Day 


perhaps the most impressive dramatic appearance which New York has seen in a decade. 
This sketch of her is by Franz von Lenbach, greatest of modern German portrait painters. It 
was painted in Rome, thirty-five years ago, five years before Duse’s first visit to America. 
The portrait—never before reproduced—is in the collection of Leonard M. Thomas, Esquire 


Thirty years ago Duse made her début in America, as Camille, at the Fifth Avenue Theater, 
in New York. Nine years later she returned here for a brief tour. Now, in her sixty-fourth 
year, she has been giving a series of incredibly moving performances in New York, in five 
widely separated réles. Her premiére, on October 29th at the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
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RAY HUFF 


“THE NERVOUS WRECK” 


Ford cars and high intrigue in the 
open spaces sustain “‘The Nervous 
Wreck”’, Owen Davis’ play, in which 
June Walker (above) has scored an- 
other success. Otto Kruger (right) is 
humorous and effective as a nervous 
hypochondriac who develops a pas- 
sion for gun-play in the second act 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


WHITE 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


“WINDOWS” 


The Theatre Guild inaugu- 
rated its season with “ Win- 
dows”, a Galsworthy play. 
Frieda Inescort (above) is 
sympathetic and intelligent in 
the role of the young daughter 
of the psychological novelist 
who knows too little of human 
nature; and Kenneth Mac- 
Kenna (left) as Johnny March, 
the generous but too impulsive 
young -poet of the family, is 
also capable and engaging 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


“TARNISH” 


Above is Ann Harding, whose 
interpretation of Letitia Tevis 
in Gilbert Emery’s new play, 
“Tarnish’”’, has established her 
beyond dispute among the 
most brilliant of our young 
American actresses. Tom Pow- 
ers (right), as the young pro- 
tagonist with a mildly regret- 
table past, brings to his char- 
acterization a fine sense of act- 
ing, as well as a noteworthy 
degree of personal charm 


VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


“THE WORKERS” 


Is the most recent of a frolicsome se- 
ries of plays by Frederic Lonsdale, au- 
thor of “‘ Aren’t We All” and “Spring 
Cleaning’’. It is distinguished by hav- 
ing in its cast two well-known and ex- 
tremely talented players, Margalo Gill- 
more (above), late heroine of ‘‘Scara- 
mouche”’, and Roland Young (left) 






NICKOLAS MURAY 


Twin Hits in the Season’s New Plays 
Four Different Productions, in Which a Young Man and a Young Woman Have Scored Double Honors 
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A Short Course in Chemistry 


Showing the Importance of Not Putting Your Culture in Your Wife’s Name 


T is a common charge against American 
l men that their education stops short with 
their graduation from college. This I be- 
lieve to be true. Every day we meet men who 
have an Arts or a Science degree to their 
names, and very little else. They seem uni- 
formly to agree with that historic student who 
issued from the portals of his Alma Mater, 
waving his diploma and crying “ Educated, by 
Gad!” If, in the course of human events, they 
marry, they are content to put their culture 
along with their religion and their personal 
property in their wife’s name. This is a great 
pity, and makes for a low order of civilization. 
Within the last few years my attention has 
been repeatedly called to the fact that tre- 
mendous opportunities for self-education are 
daily offered in all the great cities of the United 
States. It is a crying shame that their oppor- 
tunities should be neglected. I refer specifically 
to the so-called shows which are annually or- 
ganized by every known branch of human 
activity. We are all familiar with their 
literature. We have all received their tickets 
through the mail. We know that going on 
every day and every week are Automobile 
Shows, Motor-boat Shows, Fashion Shows, 
Shows devoted to Silk, Hygiene, Fire-preven- 
tion, Woman’s Work, Electricity, Home-build- 
ing, Metallurgy, Art, Chemistry—there is no 
end to the list. 
But who goes to them? 


My Big Opportunity 

ea that is an important point. For the most 

part they are attended by the technical 
craftsmen of the various guilds. Can you 
imagine a fashion expert at a Metallurgical 
Convention or an automobile salesman spend- 
ing an afternoon among the wonders of the 
Homeand House Appliance Show? One of my 
friends, a silk importer, complained that he 
stood before one of those wonderful modern 
electric washing machines and that the motion 
of the thing made him deathly ill. But for 
the most part men are merely cold to what lies 
outside of their immediate ken. This is all 
wrong. These are the very things they should 
interest themselves in, for here, at their very 


~ doors, are the opportunities for continuing a 


broad, general education which shall last all 
their lives. 

I am happy and proud to say that this 
thought was uppermost in my mind on the 
morning when I discovered in my mail a 
brace of Annie Oakleys for the Annual Chemi- 
cal Show of 1923. Contrary to custom, I did 
not throw the precious paste-boards in the 
waste-basket. No, I resolved then and there 
to re-begin my education. I would go to the 
Chemical Show. And, like the Little aes 
Hen, I did. I even neglected important ‘busi- 
ness to do it. On the afternoon I decided to go, 
I was supposed to meet my Aunt Sarah at the 
Grand Central and pilot her out to my home in 
Pelham. I gave all that up. Aunt Sarah 
arriv-d unattended, piloted herself over to 
Brooklyn, and got in touch with me late that 
evening through the Lost Child department of 
the city police. But that is neither here nor 
there. The outstanding fact is that I am now 
a Complete Chemist. That part of my educa- 
tion is done. I can cross it off the list and 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


go on to other things of greater importance. 

I had no idea how easy chemistry was. 
Why, it is the simplest thing in the world. 
Years ago I sent for a Method of Learning 
Spanish in Six Hours. The book said, “‘ Divide 
the entire Spanish language into six parts and 
learn one each hour”. Chemistry is as simple 
as that. That is the way we must get our edu- 
cation; quick, or not at-all. 


Happy Hours in the Old Chem. Lab. 


| Fy me say at the outset that I was per- 
fectly delighted with the jolly college 
spirit that ran through my entire post-graduate 
course. It lasted two hours and twenty min- 
utes, and not a second was without its genial, 
human side. I used to have a horror of chem- 
istry because an old goat once said to me, “ You 
are composed of so many quarts of water, so 
many ounces of lime, so many tea-spoons of 
sugar, so much iron; you are really not a per- 
son, you are a formula”. This is all wrong. 
That frigid idea was dispelled the instant I set 
foot in the great exposition building and picked 
up one of the programs or outline-of-courses, 
the foreword of which began, “There was a 
jovial song extant in college days which ran 
something like this: 

‘Chemical engineering, 

Includes most any old thing . . .’ 

What a ring there is to this couplet! what a 
lyric lilt. The thing sings itself. I could see 
myself at that moment sitting into the wee, 
sma’ hours, with a tableful of jolly companions, 
raising our test-tubes to each other, smoking 
our blow-pipes and bursting into that glad 
refrain. 

But beyond this festive, fraternal quality 
was the deeper note of humanity which amazed 
me. In every exhibit which I studied I found 
some close relation with life, some valuable 
lesson to be applied directly to the pulsing 
issues of every day. Forinstance, immediately 
on my left as I entered was a display of photo- 
graphs under the ensign of the Knickerbocker 
Technical Photography Company. There was 
a dense jam of young chemists in front of this 
booth, but I forged my way to the front, re- 
solved not to be cheated out of this part of my 
education; and well was I rewarded, for the 
exhibit proved to consist of portraits of the 
handsomest bathing girls it has ever been my 
good fortune to gaze upon. They were playing 
onsurf-boards, and several of them had nothing 
on but the ocean. There were also several fine 
technical studies of the Dempsey-Firpo fight, 
one of which showed the defeated favorite at 
the moment he was resolved into the chemical 
formula, K-O. 


The Volstead Exhibit 


URTHER on, I stood amazed before a 

wonderful presentation in chemical form of 
the entire subject of Prohibition. On one side 
was the Enforcement Act, illustrated by a ma- 
chine fully thirty feet high, an enormous, clank- 
ing affair made by the Brasher Company, for 
drying anything from a clay-compound to a 
continent. The thing was a mass of wheels, 
belts, conveyors, levers, drums and containers. 
Into a large hopper at the top was poured a 
mass of saggy material which was supposed 
to emerge at the bottom, bone-dry. A number 


of mechanics were running up and down little 
iron stairways which wound their way into the 
entrails of the great beast. They seemed to be 
trying to fix it. 

Passing on, I was confronted by the other 
side of the allegory, the exhibit of the American 
Alcohol Company. My heart stood still at 
its matchless beauty. On a marble pedestal 
before a rich, wine-colored velvet curtain 
stood a huge, crystal column of the purest 
grain alcohol in the world. It was like a glori- 
ous nude, naked and unashamed, as alluring 
as Gloria Swanson—and as heady. Here was 
no need of machinery nor of mechanics. It 
seemed to say, simply, “Take me as I am; 
I am enough.” 

Perhaps my mind was over-stimulated by 
this allegorical interpretation, for I find in the 
notes which I jotted down at the time, numer- 
ous references to uses for which the exhibits 
were probably not intended. But they repre- 
sent at least the fresh reactions of a virgin 
mind. For instance, there was the device of 
the Nuchar Company for “purifying and re- 
fining fats”. My mind was filled instantly 
with pictures of fats who, I felt, certainly 
needed this process. Is it to be doubted that 
those who so desire may be purified, refined 
and reduced by machinery instead of by the 
painful route of Daily Dozens and rigorous 
diet? 

Anatomical Chemistry 

|, =o important than individual obesity 

was the evidence I found that all manner 
of marital strife, unrequited love and like affairs 
of the heart are in a fair way to be settled by 
Chemistry and not by the Courts. Here, on 
the one hand, an enterprising organization in 
Marietta, Ohio, advertised themselves as 
“coupling specialists”. While, for the infelici- 
tous, there was comfort in the knowledge that 
the Witter Company, of Paris, Illinois, were 
prepared to furnish “high-speed disintegra- 
tors” at short notice. Personally, I am one 
who believes that mariage is the bulwark of 
society, and the firm that gets my money is 
the Hunnewell Company, of Des Moines, 
which specializes in “all sorts of attachments 
with flexible couplings”. I am saving up for 
one of their No. 220 one-family machines 
which, the salesman assured me, “‘a child can 
operate”’. 

From some of the exhibits I had to turn 
away, they were so revolting. I mean by 
that, that the machines themselves were such 
outrageous combinations of uncouth shapes, 
great-bellied retorts and worm-like coils, that 
my sensations were exactly what I always ex- 
perience when suddenly confronted by an 
anatomical chart. Looking back on this part of 
my course I am struck by what I think is prob- 
ably an authentic fragment of “the scheme of 
things entire”. We are all aware that the 
human interior is hideously and wonderfully 
made. It is the business of specialists to in- 
spect it from time to time, but it was never 
meant to be seen by laymen, or we should have 
been created with outside viscera or trans- 
parent bodies. But this is not so, and instinct 
has made it impolite to even refer too definitely 
to perfectly innocent vitals. Here at the 
Chemical University I had suddenly stumbled 

(Continued on page 116) 








VANITY FAIR 


The Passing of the Thanatopsis 


Being the Narrative of the Rise, Exploits and Decrepitude of a Famous New York Poker Club 


IHE Thanatopsis—less frequently but 
[sore accurately known as the Young 

Men’s Upper West Side Thanatopsis and 
Inside Straight Club—is no more. At least, I 
suppose it isn’t. Three of its most reliable 
members—Heywood Broun, Marc Connelly 
and I—have handed in our resignations, and it 
seems hardly probable that the remaining ten 
or twelve members will care to continue for- 
lornly holding the meetings every Saturday 
evening. 

We have resigned because poker (with just 
three final rounds of jackpots, everybody up at 
nine o’clock in the morning) is a preposterous 
waste of time. That’s what we say—a waste 
of time. The persistent rumors that we 
resigned from pique at our losses are unworthy 
of those who circulate them. It just happens 
to be true that recently Mr. Connelly (as 
always) and Mr. Broun and myself, for a 
change, did suffer some rather severe mis- 
fortunes; but, as we always say, it all evens up 
in the course of a year. To be sure, George 
Osborne said the same thing to Dobbin as long 
ago as the pre-Waterloo chapters of Vanity 
Fair, but it’s still as true as ever. Just about. 

No, our objection to poker is that it’s a waste 
of time. Just what we will do with the time 
thus saved has not yet been definitely decided. 
Broun will doubtless write a few novels, or 
plan to. I remember his first announcing his 
contract to write The Boy Grows Older. I might 
(and, in fact, will) add that it was at a birthday 
dinner of mine when he explained that it was 
to be done in a few months. That careful 
craftsman, Alice Duer Miller, knowing how 
much other work he had on hand, protested 
that he would not have time. ‘ Well,” mut- 
tered Broun doggedly, “I’m not very busy 
Friday afternoons.” 

Connelly, I imagine, will revert to rum at the 
Players’ Club (the game, not the potion), and 
I will spend some quiet evenings alone with 
my books. 


When Friendship Fails 


Twas more than the mere waste of time that 

led to our resignation from the Thanatopsis 
Club. Some of the finer fibered members have 
been feeling for some time that, beneath its 
surface jollity and cameraderie, there was 
brewing a distinct animosity. We had all been 
very good friends at the start, and most of us 
are still speaking. But hardly a member has 
been adroitly called home when he was several 
hundred dollars ahead, who has not been sped 
on his way by the hearty hope of all his pals 
that he would fall down and break his neck. 
Indeed, the only brother who enjoyed the 
unbroken good will of the fraternity was 
Brother Marc Connelly, whose charming, 
childlike and quite incurable curiosity as to 
what the other guy might be holding made him 
an invariable loser. In fact, there were many 
weeks when his royalty checks from Merton of 
the Movies and To the Ladies were laughingly 
divided every Saturday evening among his 
cronies of the Thanatopsis, who voted him a 
jolly good fellow, you may be sure. 

Other jolly good fellows, at one time or 
another, have been Jerome Kern, who is a good 
composer; Robert E. Sherwood, the bitter 
movie critic who, unfortunately, became ex- 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


tremely married; Montague Glass, cautious but 
dependable; John V. A. Weaver, who lost in 
one perfectly delightful afternoon the entire 
royalties of In American for the preceding six 
months, and so had to sort of eat around for 
some time; Donald Ogden Stewart, who, at 
poker, is even funnier than in his books; and, 
bless his heart, Prince Antoine Bibesco, the 
engaging Minister at Washington from Rou- 
mania. 

In all honesty, I cannot keep up a pretense 
that all the casual visitors to the Thanatopsis 
were jolly good fellows. As I recall, William 
Slavens McNutt proved hopeless when re- 
garded as a victim. And Haldemann-Julius, 
that snappy publisher out Kansas way, who is 
always breaking out like a rash in the maga- 
zines with his positively last, final offer to send 
you, postpaid, an entire set of Oscar Wilde for 
five cents—Haldemann-Julius left none of his 
profits with his hosts. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary 


OR did the only two women who have 

ever been tolerated in the game prove to 
be either so jolly or so good as we could have 
wished. Indeed, both Neysa McMein and Mrs. 
Raoul Fleischmann (known to the Middle 
Western press as “Quincy’s talented daughter” 
and “Quincy’s untalented daughter”, respec- 
tively)—both of these fair visitors played 
shrewdly, pocketed their winnings, and refused 
ever to play again on the grounds that the 
stakes were too high. 

Then there was that least jolly fellow of 
them all—a certain rich man who was brought 
in one night by a sponsor, who explained that 
he would be almost too easy. Next day we 
looked the fellow up in Dun and Bradstreet, 
which gave his fortune as $60,000,000. We 
wrote that excellent bureau a little note. 

“Dear Sirs:” we said, ‘He now has $60,- 
000,210.” 

The passing of Prince Bibesco caused a 
mild hilarity in the Thanatopsis. His seeming 
unawareness of what was going on led to the 
friendliest welcome being accorded him. With 
a delicate accent that is simply unreproduci- 
ble in type, he would inquire in the midst of a 
painful pot: “Does the—what do you call 
them?‘ I forget. Oh, yes—does a sequence 
excel in comgetition with three facials?” 

“He probabl¥means”’, someone. would ex- 
plain gruffly, ‘does a straight beat three 
kings?” 


“For Ways that Are Dark—” 


44 when it began to dawn on the guileless 
Thanatopsis that the Prince knew full well 
what a straight would beat, and that, as a 
matter of fact, he was beaming at the time on 
a brave but busted flush, a dark suspicion was 
born among the members that Balkan diplo- 
macy was lifting its ugly head in their innocent 
revels. It was found, to be sure, that one 
could get even with the Prince by referring to 
his game as “funny without being Bulgar’’, or 
by pretending to confuse Roumania with 
Serbia. But on one occasion, he achieved a 
feat in poker so excruciating that these minor 
reprisals were felt to be inadequate. Then was 
Herbert Bayard Swope, the thunderous editor 
of the World, inspired to an immortal dis- 


missal. It was an expulsion necessary and just. 

“Boy”, he cried to the nearest flunkey, 
“boy, the Prince’s hat and cuffs!” 

But, as I have said, it gradually became 
apparent that poker was undermining the 
amiability of even the most equable members; 
that its acid was corroding the oldest friend- 
ships. For instance, this must have dawned on 
Henry Wise Miller one evening. (Mr. Miller is 
the only member of the Thanatopsis who is in 
trade, being literary only by marriage. He 
represents Alice Duer Miller at the meetings, 
for her only game is cribbage, and she is no 
whiz at that.) One evening, Brother Miller 
stepped outside to spank his automobile, or 
whatever it is that motorists do to their cars 
when they step outside to look at them. Even 
as he stepped, on this occasion, he cried for 
help. There, half way down the street, a gang 
of larcenous thugs were struggling with the 
locked machine. 

“Ah, moi!” cried Miller, in his admirable 
French. Now if, on that evening, he had been 
a jolly good fellow—but his brothers just 
looked at the preposterous, hoarded mass of 
chips from which he had been thriftily invest- 
ing as the game waned. They looked at it and 
grinned. 

“Ah, moi!” The voice of Miller sounded 
fainter and fainter down the block. 

“T open it,” said F. P. A. “I open it for 
$13.50.” 


Sins of the Father 


HE same suspicion of unfriendliness must 

have dawned, too, on the usually successful 
and not at all jolly Heywood Broun this Fall 
when, after losing $250 one night at the 
Thanatopsis, he went into the country for a 
rest and, amid somewhat complicated pastoral 
scenes, next night lost $850 more. Thus one 
week-end had cost him a sum which, if properly 
invested, would, in time, have provided two 
much needed years at Hamilton College for 
H. 3rd. 

Yet, when he came plaintively back to town 
and told his story to the brethren, they did 
not say, ‘“‘Heywood, draw on me for anything 
you may need.” They did not say, “Tough 
luck, old fellow’’, nor silently press his hand in 
the quiet way of strong men. Not they. They 
did, in fact, none of these things. Without 
exception, his pals almost died laughing. 

The aforesaid suspicion certainly ate into 
the heart of John Peter Toohey, the author of 
Fresh Every Hour, who gave the Thanatopsis 
its name and is usually addressed as “Our 
Dear Founder”. One night he arrived late at 
the game, explaining with difficulty that he 
had had the hiccoughs for forty-eight hours 
and might die if any one held three aces on 
him. Every one laughed heartily and there 
was only immense good humor when, from 
time to time, our Founder would withdraw to 
the hall and do something to himself that 
seemed to help for a while. But finally he 
grew desperate. 

“T have heard”’, he said, ‘‘that a last resort 
is to stand on your head. I am afraid that I 
shall have to ask two of you gentlemen to 
hold my feet.” But this intrinsically entertain- 
ing appeal came at a time when the game was 

(Continued on page 124) 
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This snap is mute evidence of the frightful 
starvation which is going on in Germany. 
The gentleman is Herr Glébisch, an under- 
paid clerk in one of the Stinnes forces. 


Just before we left Paris we met Senor 
Ascarez, one of the great beef-barons of 
the Argentine. The Baron had purchased 
about half of the Ritz Hotel, and for over 


a‘week we couldn’t even pay for a taxi. The other figure, who is, so to speak, 
The picture was a complete failure 


We don’t know who this party bringing up the ruhr, is his wife 
is, except that he is a Russian 
—we could tell that from the 
cover of his Baedecker, which 
had all the “B”’s and “P’’s 
turned the wrong way 
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We call this picture, with quaint originality, The British lion is loose again, and his subjects 
“Two Fellows and a Girl’. She went over on are once more doing Europe in that thorough 
the Myopia with us, and we kept meeting her manner of theirs. The Poole-Watsons have 
all over the Continent, but were never able to just given the Roman Forum a critical survey 
meet her any closer than that. She spoke (“rather messy, what?’’), and are now show- 
French with a perfect Pittsburgh accent ing their teeth at the Dome of Si. Peter’s 


Souvenirs of Our Recent European Trip 
A Few Snap-Shots of Some of the Sights We Saw 
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A Problem for Dr. Freud: Why Do People Go to Cabarets? 
A Calcium Sketch, Made at the Ringside, By Henry Raleigh 


JISTORY is full of problems which have never been solved. As, for instance: 
why did Achilles take 2 false name when he went among the women? Or, 
what song did the sirens sing when they vamped Ulysses? Or, name the motive 
for killing Dr. Hall and Mrs. Mills. But now another problem has presented 
itself to the world, a problem more baffling and insoluble than any in history: 
why do people go to cabarets? There are eighty such pleasure (?) places in New 
York. Here, for instance, we behold a typical midnight scene, in a highly success- 
ful cabaret, frequented only by the best and richest families. Now, reader, 
why is it so crowded and so popular? Why do people from New York and from 


outlying cities try so desperately to enter its portals? Simple enough! Because it 
is devastatingly expensive; because it has not had a breath of air in it for weeks; 
because the service is unbelievably bad; because cigarette smoke floats in it like 
some insidious poison gas; because there is absolutely no room to dance in it, 
because the music is deafening and is governed by no sense of time; because one 
must hurdle three bus-boys, seven chinchilla wraps, and a fountain with wisteria 
in it, to arrive at any given table; and, finally, because the entertainers who 
nightly perform in it invariably have a distressing little way of throwing their 
more or less naked dancing partners all over your scrambled eggs and sausage 
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Odes and Epodes Indited in Whimsical Commemoration of Famous and Infamous Historical Episodes 


August 2, 1778 
Victory of Gwalior 


THE neglected education 

QO Of this poor, young, untutored nation! 
To think that you never heard before 

Of the wonderful victory of Gwalior! 

How the British suffered with heat and thirst 

And they curst 

Their worst 

Till they nearly burst, 

And then in the end came out victorious. 

O! wasn’t the whole thing Gwaliorious! 


August 4, 1'704 
Battle of Blenheim 


HIS was the very occasion when, 
Great Marlborough gained the battle of 
Blen. 
The rest of the noble word won’t rhyme 
Say it in silence, or call it “heim’’. 
On the very same spot 
In other years, 
Old Caspar shed his senile tears; 
And the reason was, 
If you ask me why, 
Because his father was “forced to fly’. 
O, poor old Caspar, you really ought 
To have lived in the age of the aeronaut. 


August 5, 1809 
Birth of Alfred Tennyson 


N this very day, 
At early morn, 
Lord Alfred Tennyson chanced to be born. 
Had it not been so, I really hate 
To think of the poor elocutionist’s fate. 
He couldn’t have been 
The sad May Queen; 
He couldn’t have brayed 
The Light Brigade 
To a ten cent audience (half afraid, 
When he hitches 
His breeches 
With soldier-like twitches, 
To show how the Russians were killed in the 
ditches). 
He never could shake 
With emotion, and make 
The price of a meal with his “Break, Break, 
Break’’. 
Alas, poor Bloke, 
He’d be broke, broke, broke. 


August 7, 1657 
Death of Admiral Blake 


OME, Death, pray tell us what you'll take 
To give us back old Admiral Blake. 

Give us again that stern old Scot. 

We'll trade you an assorted lot 

Of Business Men and Politicians, 

Raised under up-to-date conditions, 

Parsons, or if you will, professors, 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Militia Men and tax-assessors: 

We'll sell them to you dried or green, 
Ready to dip in kerosene. 

Take them and burn them, if you can; 
Give us, oh, give us back, a man. 


August 8, 1843 
The Annexation of Natal 


HEN we in touch with heathen come, 

We send them first a case of rum; 
Next, to rebuke their native sin, 
We send a missionary in: 
Then when the hungry Hottentot 
Has boiled his pastor in a pot, 
We teach him Christian, dumb contrition, 
By means of dum-dum ammunition. 
The situation grows perplexed, 
The wicked country is annexed: 
But, O! the change when o’er the wild, 
Our sweet Humanity has smiled: 
The savage shaves his shaggy locks, 
Wears breeches and balbriggan socks, 
Learns Euclid, classifies the fossils, 
Draws pictures of the Twelve Apostles— 
And now his pastor at the most, 
He is content simply to roast: 
Forgetful of the art of war, 
He smokes a twenty cent cigar, 
He drinks not rum, his present care is 
For whisky and Apollinaris. 
Content for this his land to change, 
He fattens up and dies of mange. 
Lo! on the ashes of his Kraal, 
A Protestant Ca-the-der-al! 


August 9, 1902 
King Edward VII. Crowned 


GAIN the changing year shall bring 
The Coronation of a King; 
While yet the reign seemed but begun, 
The sceptre passes to the son. 
O! little, little round of life, 
Where each must walk the self-same way, 
O! little fever, fret and strife 
That passes into yesterday, 
When each at last, with struggling breath, 
Clasps in the dark the hand of Death. 
O! Sorrow of our Common Lot, 
Go, mark it well, and Envy not! 


August 10, 1866 
The Straits Settlements Founded 


ELL me now, will you please relate, 
Why do they call these Settlements 
Straight? 

Does it mean to say 

That the gay 

Malay 

Is too moral to quarrel 

In any way? 

Does he never fight 

On a Saturday night, 

When he’s drunk in his junk 


And his heart is light? 

Have they got no music, no whiskey, no ladies? 

Well—it may be straight, but it’s gloomy as 
Hades. 


August 12, 1905 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


ALIANT, noble Japanee, 

Listen to Britannia’s plea. 
Since the battle of Yalu, 
I’ve been yearning all for you; 
Since the fight at Meter Hill 
Other suitors make me ill; 
Tell me not of German beaux 
Addle-headed, adipose, 
Double-barrelled Dutchman plain, 
Sullen, sombre sons of Spain, 
Flaxen Swede, Roumanian red, 
Fickle Frenchmen, underfed: 
Nay, I care for none of these, 
Take me, O, my Japanese! 
Yamagata, you of Yeddo, 
Fold me, hold me to your heart! 
Togo, take me to Tokio, 
Teli me not that we must part! 
In your home at Nagasaki 
Cuddle me against your khaki, 
Since the Russians couldn’t tan you, 
Rule, I pray you, Rule Britannia! 


August 14, 1763 
Admiral Albemarle Took Havana 


N a critical day, 
In those awful wars, 
The fleet, they say, 
Ran out of cigars; 
It sounds like a nightmare, a dream, a bogie: 
They hadn’t even a Pittsburgh stogie, 
Nor a single plug 
Of the noble drug. 
And from vessel to vessel the signal flew, 
“Our sailors are dying for want of a chew.” 
From boyhood up those sailors had been 
Preserved and pickled in nicotine; 
By conscientious smoking and drinking 
They had kept themselves from the horror of 
thinking. 
Then Admiral Albemarle looked to leeward 
And summoned in haste his bedroom steward, 
And said, ‘‘My hearty, just cast your eyes on 
The sou’ sow’ west, and skim the horizon; 
That cloud of smoke and that fort and banner?” 
The sailor answered, ‘‘That place is Havana.” 
Within a second or even a fraction, 
The Admiral summoned the ships to action; 
The signal was read by every tar, 
“You hit Spaniard and get a cigar.” 
Now need I say to readers who smoke 
How the furious burst of artillery broke, 
How they shot at Havana, bombarded and 
shook it 
Until, as a matter of course, they took it? 
The terms of surrender were brief but witty: 
“We'll take the cigars; youcan keep the city.” 
(To be Concluded) 
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The Supreme of the Supreme 


Melancholy Incidents and Misadventures in the Career of a Once Popular Author 


By RUPERT HUGHES 





HERE was once a man whose 
(Torame was John Bone, and he tried 

to write something. He wrote— 
something—a story. 

He read his little story aloud to his 
mother. She loved her son, but she did 
not like his story. She told him that 
he was too good to be a popular writer. 

He read his work aloud to a girl who 
was blinded with love for him. But she 
could not conceal her intense indiffer- 
ence to his story. 

He handed it to the man who was 
his fondest friend, and his friend said: 
““My boy, burn it!” 

Being a born writer, John Bone 
thrived on neglect, and he continued to 
try the story on everybody he could 
detain. Nobody cared for it, or got 
anything out of it. 

Failing to interest anybody who knew 
him, he sent it to a magazine of in- 
famously large circulation. It came 
back with a promptitude that spoke 
volumes for the efficiency of the postal 
service. 

He sent it to the next largest maga- 














Of course, nobody could know what 
the public wants, because there is no 
such thing as a public, any more than 


as there is an equator, or an average man, 


or an ideal state. 
But it hurt Bone to be accused of 


¥: truckling even to imaginary customers 


like a cheap tradesman. He wanted to 
be an artist (whatever that is). 

Instead of rejoicing in the glorious 
fact that he had somehow managed to 
interest a large number of assorted 
human beings, he began to be embar- 
rassed by their interest. He took shame 
to himself for his normal human feel- 
ings. He wished himself peculiar, ab- 
normal, eccentric—and he gradually 
got his wish. He began to write things 
he did not believe in, things he did not 
feel. He began to mock the primeval 
emotions, the ancient forces, the eternal 
springs of human action. He learned to 
despise the standard authors, to speak 
lightly of the classics. 














He struck poses, affected cynicism, 
was contemptuous of everything that 
was general or universal. He began to 
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zine. It came back with the next best write a strange and fantastic type of T 
speed. He went down the line of all the - . realism, about an _ unheard-of state ss 
periodicals in the country. not ignoring The Suicidal Soliloquy of Celeste called “life”. Actual life and actual 7 
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the trade journals. The speed of its 
restoration was in exact inverse ratio to 
the circulation of the magazine. 

Even the editor of his home-town 
paper would not print it. Perforce John 
Bone laid the story away. 

He resolved to be a writer in spite 
of the world. He wrote another story. 
It met with a trifle less disfavor. No- 
body cared for it, but the dislike did 
not quite amount to detestation. He 
started it up the line, beginning with a 
poultry magazine and coming out at the 
Atlantic Monthly. Everybody re- 
turned it, except the editor of the home- 
town paper, who published it as a 
favor to the author one dull week. 
And it made the week duller. 

He wrote another story. He was 
suffering from the writer’s passion for 
self expression. 

He wrote, wrote, wrote; mailed, 
mailed, mailed ; re-mailed and re-mailed. 

Editors first endured, then. pitied, 
then embraced. People began to grow 
used to him; to read him when there 
was nothing else to read. He became a 
habit—like tobacco or gin, unpleasant 
at first, but finally a necessity, a seem- 
ing delight. 

Editors voluntarily increased the 
prices they paid him. They actually 
asked him for contributions. They 
began to compete for him. When his 





By George S. Chappell 


66 [,‘ NFIN! the blow has fallen! Anatole, 

My lover, fails me at the ‘heure exquise’. 
What is there left but Death to soothe my soul, 
And set my temperamental heart at ease! 

And Death so easy, with this vial here; 

One tiny sip, and gone are all things vain! 
Asleep, I'll heed not his too tardy tear, 

But smile, if possible, and cause him pain! 
But first my coiffure must be neatly dressed; 
Where are my curling irons?” says Celeste. 


“Just as he loved them, I will curl each lock, 
Which he so gently kissed but yesterday, 

That when he stands beside me they may mock 
The love he lightly won and cast away. 

How well they look; and now, to grieve him more, 
I'll don his favorite gown, the one of blue. 

Will he recall, I wonder, how I wore 

It proudly at our ‘premier rendez-vous’? 

But first it’s wrinkles must be smoothly pressed. 
Ou est mon fer & repasser?” says Celeste. 


“And now the vial! Hark, it’s tinkling rim 
Sounds ’neath my trembling hand an elfin knell. 
The room is dark, the world without grows dim. 
I hate to leave them when I look so well. 
What’s that? a knock? a note, addressed to me? 
From Henri! ‘dinner! just we two, alone!’ 

Adieu, mon Anatole, I set you free! 

Henri, I fly, my darling and my own! 

A bas, la tristesse! Life and Love are best! 
Where are my dancing slippers?” cries Celeste. 


people no longer inspired him. He made 
no secret of his contempt for everything 
that sways nearly everybody. Real 
people bored him. 

So, he bored real people. 

The readers who had looked to him 
for light and warmth and for the vivid 
expression of their own mute selves 
fell away from him. 

But gradually he redeemed himself 
with the perverse little coteries of the 
precious, the cynics, the self-styled in- 
tellectuals. They forgave him his recent 
success and said he had reformed: that 
he was now Different. 

The grand old contemptibles of the 
successful magazines rejected his manu- 
scripts with a polite regret that re- 
assured him. He sent them to the next 
most successful who published them 
for a short while. Then they, too, re- 
turned them. 

He backed down the line, growing 
more artistic at every step; winning a 
new critic for every hundred thousand 
readers he lost. 

His public grew smaller by degrees 
and beautifully less. Finally he was 
proud to realize that he no longer hada 
public. His name appeared oftener and 
oftener in the most exclusive reviews. 
He was hailed with more and more ac- 
claim as one of the few genuine artists 
that had somehow managed to breathe 








stories were published readers wrote in: 


in this miserably inartistic nation. 
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“Please give us more Bone. He’s simply praised him as a new spirit, a personality. The haters of the uncultured; the con- 
lovely.” This brought him more readers, more editors. temners of the Great Unwashed; all the 

By and by a public grew up about him. He wrote with more and more care; more forward-lookers found a strange Something ' 
He had acquired facility and prosperity and, and more people flocked to his following. in his work. 
as always happens, he grew less reckless. He Then the critics began to suspect him of He was published in quaint and beautiful 
felt a responsibility to his public, to himself, being (if the obscene word will be pardoned)— __ types by editors whose circulation was hardly 
even to what he began to call his art. “popular”! They said he knew what the more than a flutter. He was illustrated by 


At last the critics discovered him. They public wanted and wrote down to it. (Continued on page 124) 
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CHAPTER I 


CHAPTER II 


The tragedy of Eric Fairlamb’s life was that he “Young man, you are twenty minutes late!’’ 
was unappreciated at home. Because he was It was the harsh voice of Eric’s employer which 
twenty minutes late at breakfast, his mother’s spoke. ‘I know it, Sir’, replied our hero. 
glance was that reserved for social inferiors, while “The elevated is in the hands of a receiver. And 
his father muttered behind his market report, what are twenty minutes when one is young?”’ 
“The boy will come to no good end’. In “Mr. Fairlamb, you are fired. Miss Caulkins 
this atmosphere, the soul of our hero died; all will pay you off.” “‘Sir’’, Eric said, turning to 
for a matter of twenty minutes. What are the business man, ‘“‘your resignation as my 
twenty minutes when one is young! employer is hereby accepted.”’ 


Illustrated by 
FISH 
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CHAPTER III 


What a change is here! In the center of the floor Eric Fairlamb, the wonderfully strains of the saxaphone. Do you recognize Eric’s partner? It is little Muriel 
gifted society dancer—for it is indeed he—is the cynosure of all eyes, the most Stuyvesant, the richest and most entrancing heiress in New York. She is 
admired and envied of the younger set who throng the gay dancing salons of enchanted by our hero’s grace, his manly beauty. Her eyes speak plainly of the 
New York’s brightest palaces. For him—as he dances so supremely—are the flame which burns in her heart. ‘‘We should sit down”, she says; “‘we have 
sweetest smiles of the ladies, the lowest bows of the head waiter, and the softest been dancing twenty minutes.” What are twenty minutes when one is young! 
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When Is a Lemon Not a Lemon? 
A Story of the Younger Generation, Proving that Night Brings a Sweet Revenge 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Write an Article for Vanity Fair 


by this that I am the author of everything 

which bears the signature “anon”. Buta 
large part of this literature is mine. In fact, 
many articles attributed to Philip Guedella, 
some of Strachey’s essays, many of Edna 
Millay’s poems, and most of Benchley’s criti- 
cisms have been done by me at one time or 
another. These people produce so much that 
they are unable to remember it all, and I am 
able to use their names without detection. 
More fun! Of course the checks, if any, go to 
them, which is a disadvantage; but as I am on 
borrowing terms with them all, it works out. 
Life is such a give-and-take affair, isn’t it? 

The reasons for my inviolate anonymity will 
be obvious after a reading of this article. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not pro- 
pose to suggest in any way the subject matter 
or style of the article which you, as an Ambi- 
tious Author, wish to write. Your subject 
may be architects or artichokes—both are 
members of the vegetable kingdom; your style 
may be that of Edmund Wilson or Ring Lard- 
ner; that is your look-out. On this point let me 
issue a single word of warning. Do not consult 
the Editor. 

Do not, if you would continue to live and 
have your being, stroll into the Editorial bower 
and say, “It is a bright, sunny morning. I feel 
just like writing an article. What shall it be 
about?” 

It will be about all, that’s what it will be 
about. 


i] AM an anonymous author. I do not mean 


A Friendly Warning 


HE office of Vanity Fair is on the fifteenth 

floor, and there is a long, straight drop to 
the court below. Regardless of the building 
management’s request that “ Editors will please 
not throw lighted cigarettes or authors from 
the windows”, I have seen hapless writers 
“go down for the last time” under the exact 
conditions outlined. They make a curious 
sound on the concrete. 

Also, if you value your literary style and 
point-of-view as something personal and pre- 
cious, do not present your idea for preliminary 
review. I have seen sad things happen from a 
neglect of this warning. I have seen a noted 
Greek scholar become so bewildered at the sug- 
gestions he received, that he hooked-up his 
essay on The Unfinished Plays of Sophocles 
with the Vanities of 1923—the idea being, to 
show the affinity between Orestes and Joe 
Cook—and finally burst into tears and flee 
the premises. No, write your article as you, 
yourself, want it; shake well, deliver, and then 
go ’way back and sit down. 

Now, having delivered the necessary warn- 
ings, let me proceed to constructive things. It 
is not necessary to advise the use of pen, pencil, 
paper, dictaphone, stenographer or typewriter. 
All are good if properly used, but these are the 
mere mechanics of writing. Nor are my re- 
marks intended as a guide for the experienced 
author, who has already worked out his own 
method. They are addressed to beginners, 
outsiders, amateurs, of whom the line is always 
forming at the left. 

To be definite, I must assume a particular 
type of embryonic author. You are then, 


let us suppose, a young business man, a 
lawyer with an established practice, an office, 


Practical Hints for Ambitious Authors 


By ONE WHO IS ANONYMOUS 


a club, a home, a wife and two children. This 
specification may be altered to suit individual 
cases. 

Your first thought, after you have decided 
on your subject and its treatment, will be, 
“Where shall I write this article?” and your 
first choice will undoubtedly be your office. 
Here, you figure, you will have your desk, your 
mechanical requirements,-and the necessary 
time. 


How the Moments Fly 


T would seem obvious to state that you must 

be inflexibly and entirely ‘‘out”’ to all de- 
mands of usual office routine; but ambitious 
authors invariably overlook this: madness lies 
in attempting to write without this caution. 
Secretary Hughes has pointed out that half the 
time of government officials is wasted in what 
he calls “‘unnecessary contacts”. Government 
officials are protected by a network of formali- 
ties. All of the time of an ambitious author will 
go for naught, if he be not specially policed. 
The evaporation of timeis one of the astound- 
ing phenomena of modern life. 

Assuming, then, that you have issued the 
strictest warning that you.are not to be dis- 
turbed under any conditions, we will imagine 
you comfortable at your task, biting the end 
of your pencil or drawing cryptic graphs on 
your paper, ever and anon plunging into the 
creation of a lucid sentence. At this juncture 
your telephone will ring. The chances are that 
you have forgotten to order that turned off; 
but if you have, it will rng anyway. Some- 
times it will be an outside call which, by the 
diabolism inherent in the system, has worked 
its way through to your desk. Sometimes it 
will be a mistake, a ring intended for your part- 
ner, which will be accompanied by a plaintive 
“Excuse it, please!”’ from the operator, which 
will soften your heart even as your ideas take 
flight. Again, it will be a long distance message 
which no human being can resist. “Albany is 
calling, sir.” ‘Heavens’, you think, “the 
Governor may want me to take up some spe- 
cial work.” You assume your most legal 
manner, and find that you are the wrong num- 
ber. In the meantime, authorship has flown 
out of the window. 

Under these conditions, the proper proced- 
ure is to sever the telephone’s umbilical cord 
which connects it with the mother-system. 
There is no other way. Preserve the instru- 
ment, as they are hard to get, and it will 
come in handy later. 


Pitfalls on the Starry Path 


OUR next office obstacle will be the tele- 

phone operator herself. In the quiet of 
your phoneless office, you have by this time 
actually written two pages when she will 
quietly enter and say, with a fawning look, 
“Excuse me, sir, but it’s your Uncle—the one 
from Cohoes—he’s taking the eleven o’clock 
train, and—”’ 

“Did you tell him I was in?” you demand. 

“Well, sir, I—ah—I said I’d ask you if 
you were.” 

Through your mind race the dismal cer- 
tainties of your Uncle’s visit. You know that 
he has dropped in just for a minute, and that 
he has lost his return ticket to Cohoes, and 


that if you could spare five dollars he will— 
there is only one way out of this sort of inter- 
ruption. You must kill your telephone opera- 
tor. They usually die easily. By suddenly 
flashing a gun you can often scare them to 
death, which is quiet and absolutely within the 
law; but if they show courage, shoot, and shoot 
straight. It is well to have a box or trunk in 
the office in which to put the body, which 
should be shipped, collect, to a cemetery or 
burial studio in the not-too-distant West. My 
friend, Charles Hanson Towne, the Golfer- 
poet, says he uses a special kind of poisoned 
candy on stray visitors, because it is noiseless 
and they do not die in the house. The idea 
has merit. 

We now suppose that, having disposed of 
both telephone and operator, you have re- 
peated to the thoroughly intimidated office 
boy your strict orders against intrusion, and 
that at last you are in medias res, plowing 
along in your article and actually working up 
that enthusiasm and self-commendation which 
is the first fruit of authorship. 


The Most Intimate Friend 


UST at this point the door will burst open 

and in will bound the worst enemy of con- 
centration; your most intimate friend. Your 
Most Intimate Friend is the sort who knows no 
let or hindrance in his approach to your office. 
He knows how to work the catch on the outer 
gate; he surges by office boys, bowls over 
stenographers, and plunges into your sanctum 
with the abandon of a flood. If you are “in 
a conference”, he breaks it up. If you only 
say you are, he soon finds out. Whatever 
you are doing must stop, while he explains the 
object of his visit. 

The killing of one’s Most Intimate Friend is 
not the pleasantest thing in the world, but in 
this case it is the only way. An excellent 
method is to keep a Gordon gin bottle in your 
desk containing a strong solution of diluted 
water and cyanide of potassium. This you 
produce and say, ‘‘I want you to tell me what 
you think of this. A friend of mine gets it 
down on Long Island, and I can deliver it at 
your office for eight dollars a case.” 

They all fall for that “eight dollars a case” 
line. Put him in the box with the telephone 
operator and proceed as before. 

The chances are that, after these rather 
trying office experiences, you will decide 
that the Club is after all the best place in which 
to complete your article. There, you imagine, 
you will have a greater anonymity than in 
the smaller compass of your office. The club 
library will be quiet and deserted in the morn- 
ing; the light is good; the ink is fine, vintage 
ink—why had you not thought of it before? 
So off you go to the Club. 

Your club troubles may be summarized as 
the door, the bore and the snore. The first 
difficulty is to convince the doorman that you 
are not “in”. Club doormen are a race apart, 
possessing an uncanny ability for not finding 
you when it is extremely important that you 
should be found, and vice versa. You, of 
course, being a novice, will explain patiently 
to the oaf that you are not in, that you are 
going to the library to work, that you are not 

(Continued on page 118) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Gilda Gray: “Priestess of Night’s High Mysteries” 


As She Last Appeared at the Rendez-Vous Before Leaving for the Winter Tour with the “Follies” 





SUR LA DALLE 
The drink-crazed murderer, alone in the morgue, 
detects by the warmth of the feet that the sheet 
covers, not the corpse of his victim, but a police 
spy. In his fury he crushes the head beneath 
the sheet with an Amer Picon bottle 


SOL HYAMS, BROCANTEUR 


The old pawnbroker, who has acquired a precious 

diamond stolen in India, is threatened with a 

horrible death when he refuses to sell it to a 

mysterious Hindoo. Upon the night predicted, 

Hyams, alone in his shop, is confronted by the 

gigantic cobra, concealed there to execute the 
vengeance of the Oriental 


SABOTAGE 
Striking workmen wreck the electric plant, casting 
the city in darkness at the moment a surgeon is per- 
forming a desperate operation to save the life of the 
child of one of the workmen. The child dies beneath 
the knife. The triumphant father, who has inspired 
the assault, enters, intoxicated with his deed—to 
find that by his own hand, he has thus accomplished 
the death of his child 


The Grand Guignol 


The Famous Theater of Horrors 


Brings Its Thrills to New York 
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L’HOMME QUI A VU LE DIABLE 
Léo Brizard, leading man and motivating spirit 
of the Grand Guignol, in this play takes the part 
of Allan Danglade, a man who, in a lonely Swiss 
Alpine inn, comes face to face with the devil 
within his own heart 


FIGURES DE CIRE 
Pierre de Lionne (played by M. Brizard), one of 
a party of society “‘slummers’”’ visiting the wax- 
works in the lowest section of Paris, determines to 
test his courage by passing the night alone with 
the ghastly exhibits. When the room is deserted 
an Apache, concealed among the wax figures, 

strangles the intruder 


Drawings by 
CHARLES BASKER: 
VILLE, Jr. 
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An African Legend in Choreography 


The Swedish Ballet, in New York Appearance, Unites Three French Artists in a Negro Ballet of the Creation 


Frenchman setting out to 

write a negro ballet is that 
he escapes once for all the con- 
fusion between Africa and Ala- 
bam’ which exists in the minds 
of most Americans. Like most 
alert Europeans, the creators of 
the negro ballet, which is the 
novelty of Rolf de Maré’s sea- 
son of the Swedish Ballet in 
New York, are perfectly well 
aware of the syncopation and 
the shuffle which the American 
negro has made_ characteristic 
in our music and dance. But 
they aren’t compelled to remem- 
ber it; and the use they have 
made of it is entirely legitimate 
—in the sense that they have 
returned to the African source, 
where their legend arose—centu- 
ries farther back, even, than the 
“spiritual” —and found there 
the appropriate rhythm and the 
proper movement for their bal- 
let. 

I was present once when the 
raw’ material of the choreog- 
raphy was being examined: a 
moving picture of certain Afri- 
can tribes in their native dances. 
But I have not seen the result, and it is only 
of the other factors that I have any real 
knowledge. The poem, the décor and the music 
are the work, in order, of Blaise Cendrars, 
Fernand Léger, and Darius Milhaud. 

The last of these is now known in America, 
as he conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for a time when Stokowski was absent, and 
his own works have been played more fre- 
quently, I believe, 
than those of any 
other of the group of 
Les Six. 

From the piano ver- 
sion, played by the 
composer a few days 
after he had written 
it down, I can only 
judge that it is a char- 
acteristic | work—so 
much depends on the 
orchestra for color and 
for mass. It seemed 
rather like his 
L’Homme et Son Desir 
which the Swedish 
Ballet will also pro- 
duce; what there is of 
syncopation will hardly recall jazz; like synco- 
pation in the work of Strawinsky, it hasnothing 
to do with impudence and is not necessarily 
concerned with gaiety. The poem, the legend 
itself, admits nothing cheap or trivial. In his 
work of collecting the Negro Anthology, Blaise 
Cendrars (whose adventures in America have 
little in common with those of Milhaud) 
arrived at an understanding of the almost 
terrifying simplicity with which the African 
negro expresses his relation to the universe. 
There is poetry in the Anthology of a high 
order; in the legend of this ballet, the beauty 
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THE NEGRO BALLET OF THE CREATION 


The first of the curtains which Fernand Léger has designed for this ingenious ballet, 
which interprets in choreography the African Negro tradition of the Creation. Upon 
it are represented, in Léger’s characteristic geometrical pattern, the gigantic figures 
of the three remote deities, Nzame, Nedere and N’kva. The curtain is in black and 
white, a few dashes of phosphorescence accentuating the white lines 








Above, and to the left and right, are represented four 
of the structural costumes which Léger has invented 
for the Negro Ballet. While these are conceived in 


Léger’s idiom, they reflect the actual characteristics 
of Negro ritualistic costumes 





The setting at the opening of the ballet. The vague 
obscurity of clouds and forms represents the chaos 
before the world, and out of its pregnant stirrings, 
trees, bushes and, finally, animals and men, slowly 
take form and mingle their dance with that of the gods 
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is condensed. It is not, in the 
first place, a single poem, but 
the spirit of many. Reduced to 
the outline of a ballet, it still 
has its capacity to evoke images: 

1. The curtain rises very 
slowly on a black stage. In the 
center is discovered a chaotic 
heap of confused’ bodies: it is the 
tumult before the creation. 
Three giant deities pass slowly. 
They are Nzame, Nedere and 
N’kva, the masters of creation. 
They consult each other, move 
around the chaotic mass, utter 
magic incantations. 

2. The central mass stirs, 
leaps. A tree puts forth slowly, 
grows bigger, bigger still, rears 
itself upright, and when one of 
its buds falls on the ground, an- 
other tree springs up. When 
one of the leaves touches the 
ground, it grows bigger, swells, 
swells, trembles, begins to walk, 
and behold! an animal. An ele- 
phant which remains suspended 
in mid-air, a slow turtle, an 
awkward crab, monkeys sliding 
down from above. ‘The stage 
grows lighter bit by bit during 
the creation, and as each new 
animal arrives there is a violent burst of light. 

3. Each creature is a dancer spurting from 
the center, passing through its own evolutions, 
making a few steps, then entering softly into 
the circle, which little by little is created 
around the three deities. The circle opens; the 
three deities utter fresh incantations, and the 
chaos of the center is seen to boil; everything 
is in agitated movement; a monstrous leg 

appears, backs trem- 
ble, a hairy head 
shows itself, arms are 
. thrust forth. Sud- 
,  denly two torsos are 
upreared and clasp 
* each other. It is the 
man and the woman, 
suddenly upright. 
They recognize each 
other; they stand face 





to face. 
4. And while the 
couple execute the 


dance of desire and of 
fulfilment, ail that re- 
mained of unformed 
beings on the ground 
appears quietly and 
mingles in the round, which dances in frenzy, 
to madness. They are the N’guils, the sor- 
cerers, the magicians the masters of fetish. 

5. The round grows calm, is checked, slows 
down, and dies slowly. The dancers disperse 
into small groups. The man and the woman 
are alone in an embrace which inundates them 
like a wave. It is Spring. 

All of this is obviously on the side of The 
Golden Bough and not of Batouala; it is the 
reduction to choreography of one of those 
creation myths which fill the unconscious. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The New Spoon River 


The Sixth Group of Epitaphs in the Continuation of This Famous Anthology 


Wayland Reed 
HAT way to go in the wood of this, our 
\\) life? 
Seeking El Dorado, Beauty, I lost my 


path; 

Wandered afar in thickets and tangled depths, 

Till I found a path! And what is a path but 
earth 

Worn by the feet of other men: for the soul 

Does what it dreams souls did before it, lost 

In this same problem of life in the wood. 
What now? 

Duty! loveless and sterile and hard, when 
Beauty 

Is duty enough, if beauty be your path and 
courage. 

Duty the path! False dream of a feeble hour, 

Which leads us to mimic, walk in a path not 
ours. 

Better to fight through briars to find the path 

Made for one’s soul, and lost in the darkness 
of fate, 

Than follow steps to a mire of bitter waters 

For who can retrace? 

Haeckel Schmidt 
— is the more scientific statement, 
Oh, you blind adders of Spoon River, 

To'say that Nature is a reckless waster of life, 

And selects the strong to survive; 

Or to say that God has predestined to eternal 
life 

Those whom he has called, and those only? 

Who made me sound of limb and strong of 
mind, 

God or Nature? 

Who made Ferdinand Seese of weak body and 
blind will, 

God or Nature? 

Who predestined him to shame and death, 

And me to honor and life? 

Who made you Presbyterians and me a Sci- 
entist, 

Using different words for the same doctrine? 


Henry Yewdall 

WAS one of the reporters of the Ledger, 
Gradually drilled down from reporting 
events as I saw them 

To reporting them as they wanted to print 
them. 

If they had only challenged the truth of my 
report! 

They didn’t. 

They only said that what I reported wouldn’t 
please; 

It didn’t represent what should be; 

It didn’t represent what could be. 

It had to be worse or better than the fact— 

It had to sell the paper! 





©1923 by Edgar Lee Masters. All rights 
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rights. 
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McDowell Young 
HETHER it was the wiring up 
Of the sixteen candle power of Spoon 
River 
With the Pharos of Chicago, 
And the canning works controlled by the 
trust; 
Or whether the weeds of races kept 
Obscure by the blossom American, 
And all at once shot forth— 
Somehow, in going over my plates, 
I saw that the village names were changed; 
And instead of Churchill, Spears and Rutledge, 
It was Schoenwald and Stefanik, 
And Berkowitz and Garnadello, 
And Rubel, Swire and Lukasewski, 
And Destinn, Geisler and De Rose. 
And then I said with a sinking heart, 
Good by, old, dear Republic! 


Edith Bell 

ISS MIDDLETON opened her door a 

little 
To get the secrets of people passing. 
And Mrs. Kessler, the washer woman, 
Read the cartouches on pillows and napkins. 
But I, with receivers clamped to my ears, 
In a back room over Trainor’s drug store, 
Learned all the secrets of Spoon River 
While plugging wires and snapping switches: 
Who was happy, and who was wretched; 
And who was in love, and who was out of it; 
And who was to wed, or have a baby; 
And who was meeting who in Chicago; 
And who was kind and who was cruel; 
And who was a friend, and who a foe; 
And who was plotting, hiding, lying, 
Making money, or losing the game. 
And I say the commandment not to judge 
Went out with the telephone! 


Thomas Degges 
OR long years, just my helper and I 
With our spades, and myself to open the 

gate. 

And outside those terrified to enter, 

However wretched in homes, however home- 
less, 

Or broken, poor, sick, weary or hopeless, 

Yet dreading to enter the peacefulest home of 
all. 

Later an office here by the gate, 

Noisy with typists, stenographers, 

Battling machines, the hum of dictation, 

The opening of books and safes, 

And cabinets of steel, 

Going to lunch and coming from lunch. 

Yet as of old, those terrified to enter 

The peacefulest home of all. 

And as of old the sovereignty of the spade, 

Ruling now the typewriter and the card 
cabinet! 


Jonathan Somers Knapp 

| ime found me insane 

For donning the dress of a policeman, 
And breaking up a dinner of Rotarians 
Who were singing The Old Oaken Bucket, 
And talking business, and raising money 
To help the Boy Scouts of America; 
And playing the fool, and making fools 
For a lollypop Republic! 
Besides, they had broken our meetings up, 
Where we talked Justice and Liberty. 
And I took my stand with Jesus of Nazareth, 
Insane, as they said in Jerusalem, 
As I was not in Spoon River! 


John Fiske Roberts 
AS I an atheist? Did I put God out of 
the Universe? 
Then did not Jesus put God out of the Uni- 
verse when he said: 
“For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself” 
Did the race of man ascend from primal life, 
Even as a man comes from a cell? 
**First the blade, then the ear, 
After that the full corn in the ear.” 
What came over you, Spoon River, 
That with the end of the Great War, 
Waged for Liberty, 
You began to slop all wisdom and all truth 
With the deep sea slime of dead protophyta, 
The scummy ignorance of the Middle Ages? 
Starving me, and almost mobbing me, 
For my lecture on Darwin! 
Edward Hill 
HERE there is love of the art, there the 
love of man is; 
And where the love of man is, there is love of 
the art. 
How deeper is the creative virtue of these 
words 
Than the words: where a man’s treasure is, 
there is his heart also. 
I was the son of the good and tireless physi- 
cian, 
Myself a painter of the fields 
For the delight of Spoon River! 


William Seaman 

ECAUSE the Bible says, “Thou shalt not 

kill’, 
They arrested me for talking on birth control. 
But if the stream of life should have its way, 
And if to loose it and then divert it be a crime, 
Then not to loose it at all is a crime. 
Why not arrest a few deliberate celibates? 


Fremont Flack 
ARVE for me a spindle 
Upon which my intestines are being 
wound, 
As they did in the days of the Inquisition. 
Who is winding the spindle? 
Don’t you know? Let it go! 
(Continued on page 104) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


VLADIMIR DE PACH- 


Because, in his seventy-fifth 
year, he has returned to Amer- 
ica to be heard in a series of 
piano recitals; because, for 
twenty years, he has been the 
most popular pianist in Great 
Britain; because he was an inti- 
mate friend of Franz Liszt’s; 
because his recitals are always 
mingled with anecdotes, asides 
and very vivacious sallies; but 
chiefly because he has long been 
recognized as the greatest living 
interpreter of Chopin 


KESSLERE 


GENTHE 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Because he is the author of a dozen 
first-rate novels; because he wrote “Of 
Human Bondage’”’; because, in “The 
Moon and Sixpence”’, he reintroduced 
us to the South Seas; because he is a 
playwright of great magnitude and 
modesty; because ‘“‘Rain’’ and ‘‘The 
Circle’”’, his two successful plays, have 
been vying with each other in popular- 
ity; but chiefly because he is now in 
New York, rehearsing ‘‘The Camel’s 
Back’’, the most recent of his plays, 
soon to be produced here 


ANNA PAVLOVA 


Because it is to her, and to Diaghilev, 
that we owe most of our interest in 
Russian dancing and Russian art; be- 
cause she is still the head of one of the 
best of the war charities; because she 
has added choreography to her other 
accomplishments; but chiefly because 
she is now in America on a tour of the 
country, at the inception of which, in 
New York, she was given such a re- 
ception as has fallen to the share of 
no dancer in our time 
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ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


Because he is the author of 
scores of novels, short stories, 
essays, poems and plays which 
are distinguished for imagin- 
ative flavor and style; because 
he is sincerely a nationalist, 
yet clear-thinking and out- 
spoken in his opinions; be- 
cause he has been active in 
many movements looking to 
world peace; and finally be- 
cause, as a leading Herzlian 
Zionist, he recently visited the 
United States, to lecture, for 
the first time in twelve years 


VANDAMM 


MANUEL FRERES 


O'ORA 


THE COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 


Because she is probably the most 
distinguished living woman writer in 
France; because her first volume of 
poems, published in 1901, immediately 
established her as a poet of distin- 
guished merits; tecause she has writ- 
ten novels of extraordinary excellence, 
as well as short stories and sketches; 
because she is a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor; because the French 
Academy has honored her; and finally 
because she has been mentioned as a 
possible candidate for the French 
Academy 
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Taking Out No-Trumpers 


Some Current Auction Bridge Theories Which Are Not Supported by the Facts 


investigation of any disputed point the 

facts must be carefully examined, to see 
if they agree with the theory. If they do not, 
the theory is the thing that must give way. I 
believe I am one of the few writers on the game 
of auction bridge who has no personal opinions 
except those arrived at after a careful examina- 
tion of a great number of facts. 

In 1916-7 I examined a large number of deals 
with a view to determining the value of the 
following rule: 

“Never leave your partner in with a 
no-trumper, if second hand passes, when you 
have any five cards of a major suit; no matter 
what they are, or what the rest of the hand.” 

I call this the invariable take-out; one of the 
few rules to which there is no exception, when 
the original bid is only one in no-trumps. I 
have given my reasons for it in books and 
articles, and these reasons are founded on 
facts, obtained at a great expenditure of time 
and labor. I have never found any reason to 
change my opinion; but in justice to readers of 
this magazine I must admit that not a single 
American writer agrees with me. The English 
writers, on the contrary, go even further than 
I do, and are advising the take-out with any 
five cards of any suit, whether major or minor. 

The following inquiry is confined to major 
suits. 

Here are the opinions of a few of the best 
known writers on the game: 


Bie science and logic agree that in the 


| perce ap vane Take out with any five 
cards of a major suit as good as an original 
bid; or with a singleton and any five cards of a 
major suit that is as good as a defensive bid; 
or with two five-card major suits of any 
description. 

Work. The major suit take-out is limited to 
strength. It Should be made only with real 
strength; not merely an average hand that 
happens to contain five cards of a major suit. 
The best rule is not to take out partner’s no- 
trumper with a major suit unless the suit 
contains at least two of the four top honors, 
and the whole hand seems sure to furnish a 
minimum of four tricks for either the no- 
trumper or the major suit. 

Shepard follows Whitehead, and adds: “We 
can sum up the results of five-card take-outs 
from weakness as follows: Any suit headed by 
a card lower than the jack, or one headed by 
the jack, will be set more often than the 
no-trumper. The no-trumper will win more 
games and hence will yield larger scores than 
the weak take-out.” 

Mr. Shepard’s book is full of mathematics and 
statistics, but there are no figures to show just 
how much oftener the weak take-out will be set; 
nor just what the difference will be in the score. 
A tabulation of results from 500 actual deals 
would bevaluable,as confirming his statements. 

Denison. This writer has nothing definite to 
say about the major-suit take-outs; but in his 
example hands he shows that he does not ap- 
prove of them. See, for example, Nos. 34, 53 
and 72. He takes out with the two-suiter, 
which every writer agrees on. 

Irwin. This writer gives examples, rather 
than precepts; and seems to advise taking out 
with major suits on strength, or on a greater 
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length than five cards, six or more. Her 
example has seven small cards. 

McCampbell has nothing definite to say 
about take-outs, his advice being chiefly 
about original bids and doubles. 

Metcalfe says nothing about anything but 
the warning with a worthless hand. 

Clark gives examples only, and they are all 
strong in the major suit; or have strong outside 
cards, at least four tricks. 

McColl says to overcall with a long unestab- 
lished ‘‘red” suit with no reentries. Nothing 
is said about major suits as such, or about 
spades and clubs. Why a “red”’ suit? 

Ferguson limits the take-out to suits of six 
or more in a major suit. He adds: “In the 
earlier years of the game it was considered 
good strategy to take out partner’s no-trumper 
with a particularly weak hand, holding five 
hearts or five spades. This practice has been 
practically abandoned. Let your partner alone 
if you hold no high cards, and hope with all 
your might that the others will let him alone.” 

Cochrane says: “‘A hand containing a worth- 
less five-card suit, with no outside strength 
will not average to win enough extra tricks 
with that suit as trump, instead of as assistance 
to no-trumps, to pay for the increase in the 
size of the declaration. The general rule is: 
Take out your partner’s no-trump bid with a 
major suit, if it is as strong as an original bid; 
or six cards.” 


A this is theory. Not a single writer 
offers any facts in support of his views. 
I never attach much importance to opinions in 
card games, as I find they are usually based on 
limited or on one-sided experience, especially 


one-sided. When one gets down to brass tacks 
for the basis of an opinion on any rule in a 
game of cards, it usually comes to, “‘ We always 
played it that way.” 

I have found upon personal inquiry among 
several of the writers quoted, that not one of 
them ever gave a fair trial to my rule for taking 
out no-trumpers. They are satisfied that their 
theory is correct, and they refuse to try any 
other, therefore their experience is one-sided. 
They are like the golf player who insisted that 
there was no necessity to use wood, as he could 
do better with an iron, but who had never 
given a wooden club a fair trial. 

As the result I spent a summer in analyzing 
take-outs, and, thus far, no writer has produced 
any facts to contradict my rule. The usual 
talk about having analyzed “thousands” of 
hands which some writers put forth is, much of 
it, rather theoretical. It takes me about an 
hour to analyze three, or at the most, four 
deals, using my own invention, which is the 
fastest method possible: transparent paper 
over a diagram. 

This summer, to assure myself that my 
previous examination was not in some way at 
fault, such a large percentage as 50 points a 
deal being rather impressive, I undertook to 
analyze 500 fresh deals. All deals in which the 
second hand interposed a bid or double were 
eliminated. All deals in which the fourth hand 
made a bid after the take-out were disregarded, 
unless this bid would not have been made had 
the third hand passed, leaving the no-trumper 
alone. When the take-out has influenced 
further bidding, it must be considered. Cases 
in which the fourth hand would have asked for 
a lead in case third hand had passed—and 
bids the suit after the take-out—are evidently 
not affected, as the no-trumper is taken out in 
either case. All deals with more than five-card 
suits are disregarded. 


flere result of my analysis simply confirms 
the examination made six or seven years 
ago. In 500 deals, the invariable take-out with 
any five cards of a major suit, regardless of the 
rest of the hand, shows the following results, 
giving the best possible play for each side on 
either declaration. All deals in which the other 
side would have got the contract against any 
bidding, were thrown out. 

In 500 deals, the no-trumper if left alone by 
all three players, or if it returned to no-trumps 
after the take-out by third hand, was set 93 
times; was good for the game 214 times, and 
good for the contract, but not the game, 193 
times. 

The variation in sets was from 20 points to 
230. For games, 125 points were always added, 
as in duplicate. Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that there were 23 cases in which the 
no-trumper would have been set, had the 
adversaries not taken the contract. 

In 500 deals, in each of which there were 
exactly five cards of a major suit in the third 
hand, second hand making no bid, there were 
412 take-outs; 48 returns to no-trumps by the 
dealer; 23 shifts to another suit by the dealer. 
and 17 adversaries’ contracts due to the 
take-out. 

Out of soo deals, the take-out made no 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Charles Blair Macdonald 


An Estimate of the Career and Influence of the Father and Good Genius of Golf in America 


golfer whose statue has been erected in 

his lifetime, upon the scene of his labors. 
This is Mr. Charles Blair Macdonald, whose 
spirited effigy greets us in one of the rooms in 
the clubhouse at his own beloved ‘ National”’, 
at Southampton, Long Island. And it is most 
appropriate that Mr. Macdonald should have 
this unique distinction, because he is a unique 
figure. No other living golfer has had so pro- 
nounced an influence on the game over so 
wide an area. 

If any one man can be called the father of 
American golf, Mr. Macdonald has a first claim 
to the paternity of that lusty infant that is still 
growing out of its clothes at so amazing a rate. 
He was the first official amateur champion of 
the United States, after having been runner-up 
in both of the two unofficial championships of 
1894. He is the designer of two out of the 
three greatest courses in America and of a 
number of others of lesser but still considerable 
renown. And, more than all this, he has 
breathed into the game all over the country 
something of his own feeling for it, for its 
friendliness and its vigor and the spirit in 
which it should be played. 

Mr. Macdonald, as a golfer, should be con- 
sidered in three different characters: as a 
founder and prophet of the game in America, 
as a player of it, and as a creator of golf courses. 
As regards the first, someone better acquainted 
than I with the progressive history of American 
golf is needed to do him justice in detail; but I 
may venture to say something in general of the 
matter as it strikes a stranger. 


[Tester is, so far as I know, only one 


O one was ever better qualified to carry the 
fiery cross of anew pursuit acrossacontinent. 
His enthusiasm is at once intensely practical 
and, if I may use the word, sentimental. The 
fact that one young American of Scottish 
ancestry went to St. Andrews at an impres- 
siona ‘e age, has had an effect hard to measure 
upon American golf. For St. Andrews and its 
links, for the way the game is played there, for 
the memory of the heroes of his boyish days, 
Mr. Macdonald has a feeling of passionate 
affection. ‘St. Andrews’’, as a golfing word, 
means more than the place or the links: it 
means a tradition and a method of thinking 
about the game. It has sometimes also meant 
a rather narrow and stupid conservatism that 
could not realize that the game was extending 
beyond the borders of Fife. But, while it has 
been far from flawless, it has done infinitely 
more good than it has harm; and has stood for 
the playing of the game with dignity and 
decency, as a game should be played by 
gentlemen. And this composite entity called 
“St. -Andrews” has never had, either in 
Scotland or England, any more devotedly loyal 
friend and adherent than that young golfer 
from over the Atlantic, who played with 
Young Tommy Morris and David Strath. 
Because he had, and still has for that 
matter, an energy only to be described as 
fiendish, he helped to make courses and rules 
and associations and to do the real, hard, 
practical drudgery without which no theoret- 
ical enthusiasm can avail. Because he had 
vision and fire and something in him of the seer 
and the poet, he cast other men under the 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


spell of his masterful nature and made them 
follow him. They may, as I imagine, have 
wanted to kick now and again, or to call a 
halt and pant for a while as they were being 
whirled along; but they followed that com- 
pelling leader because, even if they differed 
from his opinions as to the details of the route, 
they knew they were being led right. 

I never saw Mr. Macdonald play when 
quite at his best, but I have played with and 
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CHARLES BLAIR MACDONALD 


The overlord, dictator, master-mind, tyrant, 
and good angel of American golf, who has im- 
parted to America pretty nearly everything 
which it knows about golf architecture, who 
was its first amateur champion, who has 
played golf longer than any American, and 
who learned the game as a boy at St. Andrews 
in Scotland. It is undeniable that the gener- 
ous and fair-minded way in which American 
golfers, the country over, have accepted the 
just rules and tolerant etiquette of golf has 
been largely due to the constant example of good 
sportsmanship set here by Mr. Macdonald 
himself during a period of thirty-two years 


against him when he has been respectively an- 


admirable partner and a dangerous foe. One 
thing always strikes me about his golf, namely 
his manner of tackling a putt. It seems to me 
characteristic of the man. He walks up to the 
ball as if he would say to his adversary, “I 
know you have a right to make me hole this, 
but I assure you it is a matter of form’’; and 
then in goes the ball, not hesitatingly, as it 
were with its very last gasp, but bang against 
the back of the tin. I forget what kind of 
putter he uses on the green; I do not clearly 
recall his attitude. The picture that is in my 


mind is of his just knocking the ball into the 
hole, as if it were the easiest thing in the world. 

The other stroke of his that sticks in my 
mind is his pitch with a mashie niblick. Once 
he is within range of the green with that club, 
one must look out for squalls; and as in the 
case of his putts, he plays the stroke with an 
almost insolent confidence. Well do I remem- 
ber watching with him two unfortunate 
creatures going to the nineteenth hole in last 
summer’s tournament at the National. One 
of them appeared to have the best of it. Could 
he have pitched a mashie niblick shot on to 
that devilish little green of deceitful terraces, 
he would have won the match. He pitched 
much too strongly, and lost it. I shall never 
forget the scorn with which Mr. Macdonald 
exclaimed, ‘‘The man’s a chump”’. I ventured 
tremulously to say that it was a difficult shot 
and the circumstances were somewhat un- 
nerving, but he brushed me and my pleading 
aside. “It was a chump’s shot’’—that was all 
about it; and whenever I play a particularly 
bad pitch, the formidable image of Mr. Mac- 
donald comes before my eyes and I know that 
he would unsparingly condemn me as a chump. 
He is in truth a severe critic; it is impossible 
to think of him having a half-and-half opinion 
about anything or anybody. 

Thirdly, we come to Mr. Macdonald as a 
maker of golf courses; and as such he will 
surely be remembered while men play golf on 
Long Island. “Si monumentum requiris 
circumspice”, should be written beneath his 
statue in the clubhouse. One can say at once 
that he is a very skilful architect; but when one 
tries to say how and why, one comes quite 
unexpectedly to a full stop. It is only after a 
little while that one realizes that this very diff- 
culty of analyzing his skill is the best possible 
proof of how skilful he is. It means that as an 
architect he has no mannerisms; that he takes 
the ground and makes the best possible use of 
it, without obtruding his own personality. 
Nearly all other architects have tricks that 
betray them. An experienced observer can 
often say with some certainty, “This is one of 
A’s courses—or B’s.” But I do not believe 
anyone could say that any particular type of 
hole or course was characteristic of Mr. Mac- 
donald. His art is wonderfully varied and 
wonderfully self-effacing. 

In this respect he has, of course, had oppor- 
tunities which others have lacked. He has 
done his work for love—never for money—and 
he has done it at his own pace. Other architects 
often pay but a short visit to a site and have 
to do the best they can in a few days. Can it 
be wondered at that their minds tend to work 
in the way that comes quickest and most 
natural to them, and so their designs grow 
occasionally stereotyped? Mr. Macdonald has 
never worked like that. He has sat and 
brooded and watched, added a little some- 
thing here, taken something away there, until 
at last he has been satisfied. Granted, how- 
ever, the opportunities, how few there are ~7ith 
the patience and observation and ingenuity to 
take advantage of them as he has done! A 
good many of us who have played golf on 
many courses may think we know a good hole 
when we see one, but I never met anyone like 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A complete new line of 
Hupmobiles has ap- 
peared with improve- 
ments and refinements 
throughout both body 
and _ chassis. The 
wheelbase has been 
iengthened 3 inches to 
115, the radiator has 
been raised, and the 
lines lengthened some- 
what, giving the car a 


speedier and more 
graceful appearance. 
In this 2-passenger 


coupe the roof is lower 

and there is much 

space for luggage and 
golf bags 


Here Comes 1924 





VANITY FAIR 


Linoleum cuts by 


L. L. BALCOM 


The Mechanical Features of Automobiles Come in for Some Belated Attention 


practically all important developments 

in automobile body and chassis construc- 

tion had reached a permanent standstill. To 
some extent this is still true of motor car bodies. 
The chassis, however, now appears to be on 
the point of a revolutionary shake-up. In 
fact, it may be that within two or three years 
the automobile chassis as we know it today 
will be, in many of its main features, entirely 
obsolete. The automobile industry, during the 
past six months, has made more mechanical 
progress and instituted more radical mechan- 
ical changes than have ever taken place in a 
similar period in the thirty years of its history. 
It might be gratifying if a somewhat similar 
statement could be made concerning the 
progress in motor car body building, but this 
is not the case. Bodies are, essentially, as 


\ COUPLE of years ago it seemed as if 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 





Many important changes have taken place in 

the Studebaker Special Six, shown above, in- 

cluding the new and radically different radiator 

shape, a one-piece windshield offering no ob- 

struction to the driver’s vision, and many other 
modern touches 
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they have been for many years. Of course, 
there are the soft top sedans which have been 
given the trade name of “coaches”, and up- 
holstery fabrics have been improved mightily 
in quality, durability, and appearance, as have 
window regulators and other bits of car 
fitments. 

Various individual and successful attempts 
have been made to construct convertible cars, 
which are of pleasing lines and fairly free from 
rattles, squeaks and leakage during rain 
storms, but there is no concerted movement 
toward the adoption of convertible cars. 

It is regrettable to note that, so far as ex- 
terior car colors are concerned, the slogan of 
the industry seems to be “back to black”’. It 
appeared for a little time last year that the 
introduction of vividly colored sport cars 
would cause the adoption of livelier colors for 


iin 








A debut of great interest to motorists was that of the new little Oldsmobile Six, 
shown above in its roadster model. In appearance it does not differ materially from 
present Oldsmobile models, but mechanically there are many changes. It has a neat 
6-cylinder engine of great flexibility and power and an emergency brake at the rear 


of the transmission instead of at the rear wheels 


Here are balloon tires again, this time on the new Peerless sedan-limousine. The 
balloons, mounted on disc wheels, are 34 x 7 inches and greatly promote the riding 
qualities of this comparatively heavy car. Peerless will appear at the Automobile 
Shows with some attractive new models, among the most prominent of which will 


be some dignified enclosed types 
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other types. For a time this was the tendency, 
but a survey of the latest standard cars and a 
discouraging trip through the Annual Closed 
Car Show at New York indicates that the 
manufacturers have found funereal colors more 
satisfactory than those of gaudier hue, and as 
readily salable. 


HERE has come again a period in motor 

car building when competition is forcing the 
car makers to adopt strenuous measures to 
attract the new hordes of buyers, who now 
have a bewildering choice of new mechanical 
features offered them. Hardly a week passes 
that some manufacturer of a popular car does 
not announce a mechanical change so import- 
ant that in the scientifically dull times of two 
or three years ago it would have been the most 
widely discussed feature of the year among the 
motoring public. 

Changes of a very specific nature have 
taken place in Buick, Cadillac, Oakland, Olds- 
mobile, Cole, Chandler and Apperson cars 
during the past few months, changes which 
will be continued into 1924 and will be thor- aaiaiie " 

° . . entirely new line of Moon cars 
oughly tested in the fiery crucible of public has appeared for 1924, of which the 
service. Four-wheel brakes, balloon tires, 3-passenger roadster is shown 

; ° above. A graceful, fast looking 
changes in methods of carburetion and other con. i ene ie nei tae 
important evidences of automo- with hand buffed Spanish leather 
tive advancement have occurred =) comeing 
with great rapidity. a neat and easily managed top 

To date, approximately thirty 
well known makers have brought 
out new models which will consti- 
tute their offerings for the coming 





year. In some of these, notable 
changes have been made in the 
lines of one or more types. But 
among the thirty, a number of big 





models with only minor changes in 
lines and construction—Hupmo- 
bile, Dodge, Nash, Ford, Case, 
Reo and others similarly well 


rse, names are missing—Chevrolet, the known. 
een long line of cars controlled by the Nothing in past years in the 
up- Durant organization, including motor car industry has equalled 
tily the Locomobile, Princeton, Flint, the bitterness of the controversy 
ave Eagle, Durant Four and Star; over the subject of four-wheel 
car Maxwell, Chalmers, Hudson, Fs- brakes. Eight American cars are 
sex, Jordan and many others. now available with this equip- 
\pts J > i i 
' he W a many be aoe that ae of One of the most in- (Left) The new Cole ment, including three a of the 
ars, these cars will appear in the very teresting innovations “Aero Volante” mod- General Motors’ cars, Buick, Oak- 
rom near future In new and interesting discussed in this arti- el with _its extra land and Cadillac. In fact, in all 
rain : cle has been the balloon tire, which h li P 
° guise. : adoption of balloon adds considerably to the strenuous app ication of new 
ent While tremendous and radical tires on the ~ 2 mechanical principles which has 
H * ‘ Cole cars. e of the car. The com- we . 

. mechanical changes are being photograph above pany claims these taken place in the past three or 
— made, a considerable majority of shows the Cole “Aero tires give most ofthe | four months, General Motors has 
10 > itve- Volante” model with advantages of four- a Seltess 

I the makers of standard quantity its “doughnut” tires wheel brakes taken a place of great activity; 
, it production cars have been content and it is undoubtedly due to the 
the to continue, for 1924, their present popularity of its cars, and the fact 
cars that the new Buicks, Oaklands 





for . and Cadillacs are appearing with 
four-wheel brakes, that the battle over this 
form of braking has become so violent. 

The three General Motors’ cars named and 
the Rickenbacker, Packard Single Eight, 
Duesenberg and Marmon are all being adver- 
tised extensively and vigorously as users of the 
four-wheel brakes. On the other side of the 
fence there are some very important manu- 
facturers who are advertising just as widely 
and even more vigorously that the four-wheel 
brake is unnecessary and exceedingly danger- 
ous. Studebaker is leading this fight, backed 
up by Rolls-Royce and other distinguished 
companies. The statements of the contenders 
are so diametrically opposed as to what four 

(Continued on page 94) 








(Left) The popularity of the small roadster 
continues unabated, in spite of the tremendous 
growth in the use of small four and five pas- 
senger touring cars and sedans. This is the 
1924 Jewett roadster which has a number of 
important mechanical and body improve- 
ments, but no changes of a radical nature 
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VANITY FAIR 





The stunning Rolls-Royce car designed by Mr. C. Fuller Stoddard, inventor of the Ampico playing piano 


and the pneumatic mail tube. 


U 


article 


A Vanity Fair Car 


This car, built upon Vanity Fair ideas, is described in the accompanying 


A Special Rolls-Royce Sedan Which Incorporates Many Features We Have Recommended 


interested in the finer points of motoring 

and the small but important signs of pro- 
gress which elevate some motor cars above the 
level of the commonplace, a close study of the 
car described in this article will be well worth 
while. It is a Vanity Fair car, designed by a 
well known inventor after a long study of the 
standard and custom built automobiles of 
America and Europe and a close perusal of the 
articles which have appeared in these pages 
and in which we have recommended certain 
changes in cars as they exist today. 

It is difficult to give this car a name. It is 
convertible in a few moments from one type to 
another. In one position it is a striking per- 
manent top touring car. In another it is a cosy, 
family sedan. In still another position it be- 
comes a more or less formal sedan-limousine, 
with the driver separated from the passengers 


YOR those discriminating motorisis who are 








In the normal driving position, Mrs. 

Stoddard’s shoulders are below the 

level of the seat backs. In this car, 

the seat construction, like that in high 

class European cars, allows the pas- 

sengers to ride in the car rather than 
on it 


This traveling trunk, with three spe- 
cial suitcases, is made of aluminum 
and covered with heavy gray leather. 
The car throughout is in light gray 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


by a glass partition. The design of the entire 
car and its multitude of interesting details is 
the handiwork of Mr. C. Fuller Stoddard, in- 
ventor of the Ampico reproducing piano and 
the pneumatic mail tubes now used by the New 
York Post Office. The body work was executed 
by Locke and Company on the newest Ameri- 
can Rolls-Royce chassis. The result is a car of 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY WESTERVELT 


A glimpse at the ingenious tool box, 

which has grooves for every type of 

tool and instrument needed for quick 
repairs and adjustments 





great usefulness, splendid riding qualities and 
a degree of convenience and comfort which this 
writer has never before seen embodied in an 
American machine. 

In spite of the originality of some of its fea- 
tures, there is nothing freakish about this car. 
There are one or two distinguished coach build- 
ers who disagree with us on this point. We 
maintain, however, that this is 1923 and that 
some of the coach building traditions which 
have lingered since the early days of horse 
drawn vehicles simply must be set aside in 
favor of ideas which are more modern and 
more in keeping with the speed, power and 
grace of the up-to-date motor car. In the con- 
struction and fittings of this car, Mr. Stoddard 
has used excellent taste. There is not any- 
where a bizarre note, yet in its main features 
the machine is as different from the ordinary 
car as light is from darkness. 

(Continued on page 98) 





Two very important points for the dis- 

criminating motorist are the absence 

of blind spots in the corners of the 

driving compartment and the low 

Position of the windshield division, 

thus allowing unimpaired vision of 
the road for the driver 
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look as well when turned out in his dress 

clothes as he does in his dinner jacket is 
because this generation of young men has 
grown up in its dinner jackets instead of 
its dress clothes. Prior to the war, every 
appropriately turned out man had both a 
dinner jacket and a dress coat in his wardrobe, 
for, in the old days, dinner jackets were worn 
only on occasions when men dined together at 
their clubs, for informal theater parties, and 
when dining at home with only a few friends. 
But during the war, and the period immedi- 
ately following, dinner clothes were considered 
adequate for all occasions, and this lax attitude 
in the matter of evening dress was made the 
most of by the men who preferred the dinner 
jackets to the tail coat. 

Last season we predicted that there would 
be a change in this attitude and that the dress 
coat would again come into use with the metro- 
politan set during the ‘“‘season”. This predic- 
tion is now a fact, and the smart man is now 
wearing his tail coat in the evening. The others 
will soon fall into line, for a man does not like 
tc feel underdressed any more than he does 
overdressed. 

On all occasions where ladies were present, 
the tail coat has always been the standard of 
dress, because the occasion was considered 
formal. Nowadays, it would be foolish to 
observe this rule rigorously in New York, 
where so much entertaining is done informally. 
But in London, it is again a strict rule that the 
tail coat must be worn for even the most infor- 
mal occasions when ladies are present, and men 
only wear dinner jackets when dining together. 
The traveller should note this, so that when in 
a London drawing room he will not be the only 
man in a dinner jacket. It is some- 
times difficult to draw the line be- 
tween what promises to be a formal or 
an informal party. However, it is a 
good rule to wear a dress coat when 
attending a lady’s opera box, a large 
dinner at the house of a well known 
hostess, a débutante party, or any 
semi-official or diplomatic functions. 

To turn to the details of the dress 
coat, it is essential that the accessories 
worn should be absolutely correct, for 


r es reason that the average man does not 


for evening dress. 


For the Well Dressed Man 


The Correct Thing in Evening Dress is a Point to Consider 









The return of the dress coat this season for formal 

evening occasions will again relegate the dinner 

jacket to second place. This means that the top 

hat, the stiff white shirt front and the white tie 

will again be important items in the wardrobe of 
the well dressed man 


The smartly dressed man has a choice of several shapes of collars and ties 
However, the one in the center illustration is the most 
popular at the moment, while those shown at the right and left are more 
suited to the older, distinguished man who may be faultlessly dressed even 


though not entirely in the mode of the moment 


Sketches by 
CARL HASLAM 
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by no sign can a man be placed so definitely as 
by his evening clothes. A wing collar, a white 
tie, a plain stiff shirt front, a wash white waist- 
coat, patent leather dancing shoes, a top hat 
and a dark overcoat are the correct list of 
these accessories. As to the dress suit itself, it 
should be made in a medium weight material 
(whichis far more comfortable for evening wear 
than the heavier materials of the old fashioned 
dress suit) ofa plain or faintly self-patterned 
texture. The lapels may be faced with dull silk 
or satin. Dullsilk is, however, the most correct. 
The line of the coat over the hips should follow 
the line of the waistcoat. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that the waistcoat and coat should be 
fitted at the same time, so that the worst fault 
to be found with the tail coat, that of allowing 
the waistcoat to protrude beyond the line of the 
coat at this point, should be overcome. 


ORRECTLY cut trousers should be full, 

and should fall exactly to the instep. They 
may break slightly at this point, but they 
should not be too long and, in order to assure 
the correct length, the well dressed man will 
wear braces with his evening trousers. To at- 
tempt to support evening trousers by a belt is 
not only unsatisfactory, but prevents a man 
from wearing the short waisted waistcoat which 
is now very smart. A pair of trousers with a 
high waistline is essential for these waistcoats. 
Dress trousers may be braided with one or 
two stripes, either being correct. 

The new short waisted waistcoats, referred 
to above, are made both single and double 
breasted. But the newest of these are made 
without back linings and are held in by the 
strap fastening over the shirt. It is a great 
favorite with the dancing man, because it is 
cooler and allows of more freedom of 
movement; and, incidently, it sets as 
well as the ordinary waistcoat with a 
back. Of the four models illustrated 
below, the two at the left are worn by 
the majority of men, and of these two. 
the model at the extreme left is the 
most often seen. The two models at 
the right are the very newest things 
from the London haberdasher who fur- 
nishes the Prince of Wales with his 
evening waistcoats. 





The backless waistcoat is coming in strong and is especially popular with the dancing man who appreciates the freedom of movement 
it gives. The double-breasted waistcoat is most popular, and the best models are shown at the left; but it has by no means dis- 
placed the single-breasted waistcoat, the two latest models of which, at the right, are cut with a rather straight waistline 
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The “Raynjacket” is an ideal gar- 
ment for the golfer. Made of light 
weight rubberized khaki and entirely 
rainproof, it can be made into a small 
bundle and carried conveniently in 
the golf bag. It is warm but not heavy, 
and so cut as to give great freedom of 
movement. Price $8.75 


The popularity of the double-breasted 
lounge suit is reflected in this very 
correctly cut model, which has a semi- 
fitted waistline, medium length coat 
and smartly cut lapcls. Most impor- 
tant of all, like the latest jackets by 
the best custom tailors, it has no 
flaps to the pockets. (Model by 
Hickey-Freeman) 
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This ‘‘guard’s coat” (Left) is the all- 
around knockabout coat of the smart 
Englishman. It falls just below the 
knees, has a half belt at back, and it is 
in every detail like the illustration 
shown. (Imported from London in 
dark blue chinchilla cloth, by Joseph 
May & Sons Co.) 


Vanity Fair’s Guide in 
Selecting Ready-to-Wear 
Clothes 


It is our purpose to illustrate on this page carefully 
selected models, from the Ready-to-Wear manufacturers, 
which are appropriate to the smartly dressed man’s 


> Al i wardrobe. The models are listed under the manufactur- 
/ er’s name, so that they may be easily traced to the shops 
a “id that carry that make of clothing. Vanity Fair is pleased 
7 to supply on request any additional information in 
y, ry j regard to the models shown 
Y 
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A very useful coat in ‘‘ Harris tweeds”’ 
for informal day wear is the model 
above, in blue, taupe, brown, copper or 
heather mixtures. This is another 
importation that stands out because of 
smartness of material and cut. (Im- 
ported by Cruger’s, Inc., of New 
York) 





The Englishman’s dinner coat is 
always very correct, because it- is 
made with silk faced lapels and with- 
out trimmings or pipings of any 
kind, depending entirely for smart- 
ness on its excellent fit and good 
cut. The trousers are quite 
full. (Model Imported by Joseph 
May & Sons Co.) 
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Vanity Fair’s Selection of Christmas Gifts for Men 





1001. Anatural camel's hair sweater (with sleeves) and 
golf stockings to match, striped in navy or brown, is an 
agreeable Christmas box for the sportsman. Price of 
sweater $13.00; of stockings $4.75. Price of set $17.50 








1004. A set of cuff links in white agate, 

set in gold suitable for evening wear. These 

links also come in lapis, moss agate and 
cornelian. $12.50 





1006. The smart slip-on glove in tobacco 

colored buckskin is not only the last word 

in gloves, but always a most acceptable 
present to any man. Price $4.25 





1008. An unusually smart combination of 
a light weight blue flannel shirt striped in 
yellow, suggested to wear with this dark 
blue tie figured with miniature golfmen in 
russet brown, banging white balls. 
Shirt, $8.75; cravat, $3.75. Set, $12.50 


Instructions for Purchasing 


Gifts 


Vanity Fair will be pleased to buy 
your Christmas gifts for men from 
the selection in the following pages 
of the latest and most distinctive . 
things in the New York shops. A 
page of gifts which men may give to 
women is included in this collection 
for the man who is at a loss in such 
matters. In ordering presents, note 
the number of the article chosen and 
order by that number—send check, 
draft or money order addressed to 
Vanity Fair Shopping Department, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. 
(No charge accounts carried.) For 
this service a charge of twenty-five 
cents on all articles under $10.00, 
and fifty cents on all articles over 
$10.00, is included in the price 
quoted under each article, to cover 
postage, incidentals, etc. 





1003. A loosely woven luxurious silk 

muffler, 13’ wide and 40” long, in heather 

mixture with stripes of bright blue, hunt- 

er’s green and light orange, for both sport 
and town wear. Price $24.00 








1002. A new flannel dressing gown in bright blue, gray or 
blazer flannel to replace the foulard gown of summer, so 
well suited to packing in the limited space of a travelling 
bag, is a present which is sure to please. Price $23.00 





1005. The ever useful bed and dressing 

room slipper in a new and smart model of 

red morocco, with perforated border across 
instep. Price $6.25 


1007. Imported. from France is this 

newest thing in silk crepe handkerchiefs, 

which may be had in bright blue, ‘gold, 

cherry and mauve designs printed on a 
white ground. $4.25 


(For Other Christmas Gift Sugges- 
tions, See Pages 84, 86, 88 and 90) 
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Directions for Purchasing Christmas Gifts 


through Vanity Fair’s Shopping Service May 


be Found on the Previous Page 








1009. An imported English safety 
razor set, completely equipped with 
blades of the finest steel for every day 
in the week, a strop to sharpen the 
blades, and a special handle which 
holds the blades when they are sent 
to the barber to be honed. Price $13.00 





1011. Dunhill’s newest pipe, in the 
shape of the famous Irish cuddy clay 
pipe, is another novelty for the pipe 
smoker which will be appreciated by 
the man who knows. Price $10.50 





1015. An entirely new idea is 
the bottle of scent, “ Beau- 
monde”, especially made for 
men, which gives a faint aroma 
of pine woods and hay fields 
and is an interesting novelty 
for the fastidious ‘“‘man about 
town”. Price $1.75 








1013. A small bag fitted with men’s 
toilet articles, made in hide and lined 
with red leather, 722” x 11”, which 
may be packed in the ordinary suit- 
case and will be found extremely con- 
venient to carry to the dressing room 
on a Pullman car. Price $63.50 


1014. An excellent present for every 

man is this roomy suitcase, 9” deep, 

with removable tray, covered in black 

patent leather, bound in hide. Striped 

in a man’s own colors, the price is 
$30.50 

















1010. A pipe smoker’s set, which con- 
tains two tins of special mixture, 
Bruyére pipe, pipe cleaners and car- 
bon cleaner, is very acceptable to the 
man who smokes a pipe. Price $12.50 





1012. A smart flat cigarette case in 
green, blue or brown leather for day 
use, measuring 3”x4”, which will 
hold ten cigarettes and is a very smart 
man’s accessory. Price $7.25 




















1016. The ‘‘Sasieni”” compan- 
ion pipes, which come in pairs, 
are the latest Christmas offer- 
ing from this famous maker 
and is a real present for the 
pipe devotee. Price of pipes, 
$20.50 a pair 











1018. The new style of silver 


1017. A leather cigarette box pie J 

in green, tooled in gold, which ain cigarette case, which is very 
is two inches deep and has a flat with squared sides and 
glass top, will remind the ser- tapering ends. is very smart 
vant who fills the box by the and, therefore, a very good 
man’s night table or desk not : Christmas gift suggestion. 
to overlook his duty. Price Se Price $21.50 


$10.50 
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Many a meal 
is made on this 
hearty soup 





\ +. rag rs 
Fy, CAMPBELL SOUP ComPANY of sd . 


AMDEN, N, J., U.S, A> 







PO a 


15 vegetables 


Rich beef broth 


Baby lima beans. Tiny peas. Choice white and sweet My manly stride fills me with pride, 


potatoes. Country Gentleman sweet corn. Chantenay ce 
In every step it’s Campbell’s pep 


carrots. Golden turnips. Snow-white celery. Chopped Vat naplaksiicegelnants, 
cabbage. Plump barley. Alphabet macaroni. Just to 
mention a few of the thirty-two different ingredients of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. A blend so delicious, a dish 
so hearty and substantial that it constantly serves 
as the principal dish for luncheon or supper or the 
impromptu meal. Keep a supply of it in your pantry 
and see how often you will enjoy its tempting flavor 











and real food! 21 kinds 
Soup for health—every day! 12 cents a can 
Luncheon Dinner Supper 


LOOK FOR Srle RAO-AND-Wer rs LAS AL 
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VANITY FAIR 


Gifts Especially Selected for Men to Give to Women 


The desire to give a lady a gift is not sufficient—the gift must be more than a thought. It 

should represent the last word in che critical eye of the chic woman who knows. These 

gifts, selected by Vanity Fair, are of the type of accessories in vogue with the smart woman 
and they cannot fail to please the most fastidious 























1020. An ornamental pin for the smart hat or 

dress, holding two pear-shaped amber drops set 

‘ in rhinestones, is one of those popular novelties 

1019. A vanity case for day use, in imitation jewelry so much the vogue. Price 
$4.20 


striped in imitation black enamel 
on a plated gold or silver ground. 
It hangs by a black ribbon and 
contains rouge, lip rouge, powder 
and large mirror the entire size of 
the. case, which is 4”%x2%" 
This case is a copy of the most 
beautifully made vanity cases used 
by luxurious women of fashion, 
and is a smart but inexpensive gift 
for the fastidious woman 
Price $4.00 


1022. A cigarette case, which 
holds six cigarettes, in cherry, 
blue, green or brown leather, 
especially designed to slip in 
the hand bag or coat pocket 
of the woman dressed for 
sport or traveling. This very 
smart accessory is priced 
$10.50 


- ~ | 


1025. A gift that will always be appreciated is the bottle of scent which 

can be carried in a hand bag. The bottles pictured above, in either 

design, filled with “Asphadel”, an Italian flower scent, $3.25 each. 

This gilt atomizer, which may be filled with scent, works mechanically 
with a jeweled stopper, Price $5.25 




















1024. One of the 
newest things is 
this stubby um- 
brella, about 22” 
long, covered in 
brown silk with 
many spokes like 
the Japanese para- 
sol. It may be 
slung over the 
shoulder ina 
jaunty manner by 
the attached cord. 
Price $10.50 





1021. The business woman’s port- 
folio is the latest invention for the 
lady decorator, the buyer, the pro- 
fessional shopper and the globe 
trotter. It measures 7 x 9”, when 
closed, and resembles the smart 
envelope bag, but is more com- 
plete, for it contains compartments 
for scratch pads, change purse, 
bill fold, address book, pencil, 
collapsible foot rule, and a space 
for powder puff and identification 
card, which holds a mirror on the 
reverse side. This versatile bag 
meets every requirement 
for the professional woman 
or traveler. In_ black 
leather lined with soft kid. 
Price $15.40 







1023. A black moiré bag with 
clasp of imitation ivory deco- 
rated in gold and black Chi- 
nese design, lined in gray moiré 
and containing mirror and 
change purse for the smart 
woman in street attire. This is 
an unusually chic accessory. 
Price $15.50 





1026. A set of six sheer linen handkerchiefs with assorted colored borders, 

embroidered in interesting figures of varied designs, will be something 

unusual in the way of handkerchiefs for the woman who appreciates 

smart accessories. Handkerchiefs are always acceptable presents. Price 
of set of six, $15.50 
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The store that sells the Sampler , 


is a sales agency for all the Whitman’s 
chocolates and confections— Quality Group. 

Every Whitman package sold in this store 
is received direct from’ Whitman’s — not 
through a middleman. _ 

This is one reason why entire satisfaction 
can be guaranteed. with. every package bearing 
the name Whitman’s—doubly guaranteed, by 
the merchant and by Whitman’ s. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadeiphio, U.S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch, 215 W. 33rd Street ? Chicago Branch, 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch, 449 Minna Street 











88 VANITY FAIR 


Kaskel 8 Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
OF DISTINCTION Rey? , 


7) the motor enthusiast. They are easily 
attached by anyone with a special ad- 
hesive fluid which comes with the set, 
and hold permanently. Price $10.50— 
packed in an attractive gift box. 
When ordering, indicate monogram 
design and _ state initials clearly 














Smart Christmas Gifts for Men 


pend ldi 
ry ip ny 
Ty Me J tig 





French Silk Hosiery— 


Imported Mufflers, either 
of Silk or Wool—tastefully 
executed in a variety of 


fancy for day wear and 
black for evening, with 
hand embroidered clocks 


weaves. Muffler illustrated and figures. Illustrated, 
$30.00. Monogram $7.50 top $7.50, below $7.00 





1029. A miniature per- 
ojex telescope which 
fits into a soft leather 
case and takes much 
less room than the 
glass with double lens. 


1028. Those who play 
Mah Jong will appreci- 
ate this set of four 
clever score counts, 
which automatically 
figure out the doubles. 





Mt li Set, $1.25 It is very useful for 
NA Wf the play, yachting, rac- 
»: o Chinese red lacquer ing and any sport and 
ie ca Mah Jong racks which takes little room in the 
- =~ contain score tables ulster pocket—a con- 
> SJ and compartments for sideration which will 
Cf we counters and, when appeal to the practical 
f ‘\ Gifts dt ggg <p ge are spotes closed, hold the tiles. man. Price $2.50. 
J %* appreciate arfs of moire silks in i i 

jf " \ ote and designs distinctly new. $6.00 Prine Sonor oot (Claremont & Nichols) 











1030. The newest in fountain pens is encased in gold with a ring to 

attach to the watch chain. Closed, it measures 4 inches, but since it 

is telescopic, when opened it may be pulled out to 6 inches, making 
of it a good-sized pen. Price $14.50 











Dressing Gowns cut from foreign Silks and 
Velvets—in handsome brocaded patterns, 
also novel printed designs in either bright or 
quiet colorings. Gown illustrated $150.00 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


567 Fifth Avenue,at 46th Street, NewYork 


40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 























1031. A set of traveller’s Mah Jong racks and counter holders, made in metal 
and lacquered red or green, are particularly appropriate gifts for the man who 
owns a boat or a summer camp. The racks are collapsible, and are easily stored 
away by the host or traveller. Price of racks, $3.75; price of counter holders, $5.25 
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A Cadillac for Christmas 


As Christmas Day approaches, a 
man’s first thought is of a gift 
for “her.” 


What could please her more than a 
New V-63 Cadillac? 


She knows the Cadillac is recog- 
nized the world over as the acme of 
motoring perfection and enjoyment. 


Its beauty, comfort and the social 
prestige of its ownership all combine 
to make it infinitely attractive to her. 


Mingled with her regard for these 
qualities is her appreciation of its 
utility, its capacity for dependable 
transportation—one of her most 
important needs. 


Picture her delighted surprise, then, 
if on Christmas Day a New V-63 
Cadillac is hers for holiday calls. 


Her joy will be only less great than 
that of the donor as he sees her 
countenance light up with realiza- 
tion of what the gift means. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A we 
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SHIRTMAKERS 











AND 
| 
RAAB E RDASAE R Ss | 1032. An attractive case for horn rimmed spectacles, 


in gray-mauve leather, tooled in gold, which insures 
their safety when lying about on desk or table. 
Price $7.25 


Smart Christmas Gifts for Men 





French 
Silk Cravats 
$6.00 each 





1033. Two very smart sets of cuff links, waistcoat buttons and shirt studs— 
at left, imitation moon stones set in white gold, price of set, $12.00; at right, 
imitation onyx set in white gold, price of set, $12.00. Both of these sets are 
j very smart in design and suitable alike for dinner jacket and dress coat wear 






Monograms 


French Handkerchiefs 
additional 


Center Models, French Linen, $2.50 ea. 
Other two Models, Silk Crepe, $4.00 ea. 





Handsome 1034. A leather box lined with cedar, 1035. This silver flask resembles a cig- 
Lounge Robes ‘ | for the man’s cigarettes on night table arette case, but by tv isting the corner 
or desk, is exceedingly smart because segment a spout is disclosed, which 
of its distinct severity. In green, blue reveals its real purpose. 4” x 432”. 

or brown leather. Price $4.25 Price $12.60 





Center Robe = ‘to . 
Brocaded Silk Three-quarter Length Model Rich Paisley Silk 
Price $150.00 Price $175.00 Price $200.00 


Other Robes from $37.50 to $250.00 


Distinctive Holiday Gifts 


The Articles illustrated above are of Luxurious Quality, 
and come in a wide variety of Beautiful Colorings. They 
are most suitable for Gifts of Exceptional Character. 





When ordering by mail state colors preferred 
Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 





512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AT 430 STREET 


1036. This unusually smart pair of pajamas is cut long, like a coat, 
PARIS—2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE and fastens in front with a belt. Made of satin-finished percale, in a 





striking Persian design of blue, tan, copper and white, and just 
the thing for the man who likes unusual things. Price $19.50 
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New Principles in Packard 
Straight-Eight 


What They Are and What They Mean 


The performance which lifts the new 
Packard Straight-Eight out of any pos- 
sible competition with any other car, 
either domestic or foreign, is the result 
of new engineering principles. 


It is a fair question, therefore, to ask 
the nature of these principles and what 
are the qualities of performance they 
give the man who seeks the finest 
type of motoring. 


First of all, the Packard Straight-Eight 
differs in design from all other eight- 
cylinder cars. 


The new engineering principles applied 
in its construction include a scientific 
readjustment of power distribution. 
This is accomplished by a new combi- 
nation of cylinders and a new firing 
order that bring the eight cylinders into 
a single unit of power. 


The result is perfect harmony. There 
is a balance of power not found in any 
twin-four or tandem-four. 


They also include a new crankshaft 


design which gives power smoothness, 
motor rigidity and durability. There 
are nine crankshaft bearings and the 
greatest distance between bearings does 
not exceed 234 inches. 


All the complications of the V-Type 
motor have been eliminated and all the 
simplicity of the Single-Six, companion 
car to the Straight-Eight, retained. 


By reason of these new ideas the power 
unit weighs 350 pounds less than that 
of the T:win-Six which the Straight- 





Bear in mind that the new Packard 
Straight-Eight has a score of important 
features that make it the greatest of all 
Packards. When vou examine it note 
these: the exclusive Packard Four-W heel 
Brakes; the exclusive Packard Fueiizer 
which speeds up acceleration, reduces 
the warming-up period and contributes 
to fuel economy; a steering gear with 
the minimum of friction and which 
automatically straightens the car 
out of a turn; a three-fold lighting 
system; completeness of equipment. 











Eight supplanted and it is possible to 
make the unqualified statement that— 


Never before has there been a motor 
of such perfect co-ordination of all re- 
ciprocating and rotating parts. 


The effect of these new ideas of design 
on the power flow is nothing short of 
magical. It must be experienced to be 
understood. Were we to attempt to 
describe it we could compare it only to 
the flow of an electric current. 


Combined with this truly indescribable 
smoothness in the silent flow of a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible well of power there 
is an equally remarkable flexibility and 
ease of control. 


The Straight-Eight has been three 
years in development and is based on 
Packard’s 24 years of experience. 


Whether or not you have previously 
been conscious of Packard's leader- 
ship in design, you cannot sense the 
great advance which has been made 
in motor cars until you have rid- 
den in the Packard Straight-Eight. 


PACKARD 





STRAIGHT-EIGHT 
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McCutcheon Handkerchiefs 
for Christmas 


Distinctive—personal—in excellent good 
taste—is the Christmas gift of McCutcheon 
Handkerchiefs. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find a gift more completely satisfying to 
giver as well as to recipient. 


Select your Christmas Handkerchiefs from 
McCutcheon’s—where there is a collection 
of probably greater distinction and more 
comprehensive variety than is to be found 
in any other retail shop in the world. We 
welcome mail orders as well as personal 
visits, and assure you of our careful, pains- 
taking service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 33d & 34th Streets, New York 
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An African Legend in Choreography 


(Continued from page 73) 


minds of civilized people and must be ex- 
tremely close to the active racial memory 
of the semi-civilized and the savage. 

The dance for the legend must be in 
part ritualistic or sacramental, in part 
a symbol of the action. The African 
dance of even the present day ler:s it- 
self to this treatment: it is amazingly 
complicated, for all that it usually seems 
to be based on the simplest of rhythms; 
and the greater part of the dances are in 
costume—some of them of such an elabo- 
ration as to make our fancy-dress balls 
seem as preposterous as they are. Intri- 
cate dances executed on stilts are not un- 
common; and the French government has 
moving picture records of dances in 
which each participant carries on his 
head a superstructure looking rather like 
the top of a telegraph pole, and of similar 
size, and this headdress, actually a con- 
structed costume, was made the striking 
feature of the dance, for the wearers 
swept it to the ground, held it at all possi- 
ble angles, and created the dance with it. 

The poem itself requires built costumes, 
and Léger who has carried his fondness 
for such things to the extent of building 
himself a small skyscraper as a costume 
for an artists’ ball, has designed struc- 
tural costumes for the ballet. It is not a 
new idea: Jean Cocteau’s Parade, done 
by the Russian Ballet, and his Newlyweds 
on the Eiffel Tower, in the repertoire of the 
Swedish Ballet, each have some costumes 
so made. Those of the creation legend 
will give the dancers an almost appalling 
height, the three deities being between 
fifteen and twenty feet high, and many 
of the characters eight or nine. Léger’s 
costumes are built for a definite choreog- 
raphy; there is one group of some twelve 
convex figures, which must always pass 


| on the stage in silhouette; others are as 





specifically constructed for shape and 
bulk, and for the effective juxtaposition 
of natural and geometric forms (this being 
one of the features of Léger’s painting). 
The treatment of the décor is perhaps 


the most interesting of Léger’s effects, 
The bold conjunction of the straight line 
and the circle, which he developed long 
ago in his painting serves admirably 
here, as we are in the presence of two of 
the familiar types of negro sculpture— 
the extraordinarily lengthened, almost 
rectangular, “deformed” head, and the 
approach to the perfectly round head. 
Léger drops a curtain with the first bars 
of the music—a curtain in black and 
white, with a few dashes of phosphores- 
cence accentuating the white lines. On 
this curtain are abstract realizations of 
the three creative deities. 

At the beginning of the ballet this cur- 
tain is raised, and the three gods pre- 
figured upon it appear as constructed 
masses on the stage—behind them a 
vague obscurity of clouds and forms, 
They form a setting, the three gods, but 
they are mobile; and as the ballet pro- 
gresses they move through the stage and 
eventually make their way into the wings, 

It- is Léger’s intention to do in this 
ballet exactly the opposite of what he 
tried, with not complete success, to do in 
The Skating Rink. That ballet is simple 
in a modern sense, almost obvious; all 
the possible emotions are definite. It is 
based on popular dance halls, popular 
entertainment—a continuous round and 
round movement of the mass of skaters, 
corresponding exactly to the apparently 
endless circulating around the bandstand 
of the dancers in small French towns on 
féte days. In the Creation Legend he de- 
liberately looks for the mysterious and 
the disquieting. The ochre, black and 
white, and the odd forms he has created, 
combine for a simplicity which is distant 
from the simplicity of an American farmer 
or a European peasant. It is a naiveté 
troubling to our senses. And it may be 
especially interesting to Americans accus- 
tomed to the shout and the breakdown, 
to be made aware of the mysterious and 
rather tragic religious emotion of the 
African negro. 


The Art of Augustus John 


(Continued from page 49) 


Beside this caricature hangs one by De- 
rain of the same unworthy subject. You 
see at a glance that it is much less amusing 
and characteristic. Derain, greatly gifted 
though he is, has no such natural, uncon- 
scious, knack of making a _ brilliant 
gesture; no such eye, no such wrist, no 
such aptitude for catching a likeness and 
fixing it with a flick of the pencil. But, 
if Derain were to paint my portrait, or 
yours, he would produce something 
worthy to hang beside no matter what 
masterpiece. Whereas John’s caricature 
contained all, or almost all, that John has 
to give, Derain’s—compared with a 
finished portrait by him—would be very 
much what a pocket-book entry by 
Wordsworth would be, compared with the 
Ode on Immortality or the Sonnet on West- 
minster Bridge. For, between the note 
and the perfect piece would lie all the 
tremendous contortions of a master’s 
mind. Do not suppose me insinuating that 
John has none. He has an uncommonly 
good mind. But either he does not choose 
to apply it, or has lost the art of applying 
it, to painting. 

I am by no means surprised or vexed at 
John’s popularity. The sheer bravura 
of his painting, externalizing as it does a 
bewildering gift, gives a delicious thrill. 
Here, in a series of handsomely sweeping 


brush-strokes, you have the authentic 
signature of genius to hang in your hall. 
If that is not worth more to a millionaire 
than a steam-yacht, Fifth Avenue and 
Mayfair should be ashamed of them- 
selves. Furthermore, what a privilege to 
sit to such a man—one possessing all the 
notorious, and quite genuine, charm 
peculiar to born artists; the distinction, 
the humor, the intelligence, all bound 
together in the grand traditional manner 
by a generous personality. John may not 
be a great painter, but he is a great figure: 
he reminds one a little of Watts, only he 
is quite without Watts’s pomposity. 

It is not those who have sat to John 
who have anything to regret or complain 
of. But we, who recognized his budding 
talent and saluted its earliest manifesta- 
tions, may perhaps be pardoned a sigh, 
and even a touch of ill-temper, over what 
has been made of it. We may be par- 
doned for wondering whether Mr. John, 
who seems sometimes to have read every- 
thing, was ever heard to mutter, as he 
knocked off a brilliant impression of Mr. 
Lloyd George, or made an inspired grande 
dame of Madame Suggia, qualis artifex 
pereo: or for wondering whether Mr. John 
thinks ever of the young man of genius, 
who may, without ludicrous vanity, have 
dreamed of becoming the English Manet. 
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THE MAN’S SHOP 

















Gifts Men Want 


Women will find them here, the choice of for- 
eign and domestic markets. And because they 
are all on one floor —just a step apart — your 
selection is made easy. 


Neckwear of fine imported 
and domestic silks. Patterns 
and weaves of striking beauty, 
made up for particular men. 
$1 to $4.50 






Dressing gowns in wool, camel’s 
hairand wool velour. $16.50 to $30 
Blanket robes in checks, stripes, and 
figures. $7.50 to $20 

Silk dressing gowns un- 
lined, in poplin, brocaded 
and figured silks. $25 to $50 


Shirts of silk in plain colors, 
stripes, and self effects. Ma- 
dras, plain and corded, mer- 
cerized and other fabrics, 
stripes and figures in new 
colorings. $2.50 to $12 


Leather opera slippers. 
In tan kid, black, green, 
alligator, and grey suede. 
$4.50 to $6 

Fleece lined leather slip- 
pers, $4 to $4.50 
Imported felt slippers, 
$2.25 to $4 


Prices according io materials and style 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 






























































The new Buick 6-cylinder touring car for five passengers. In the few weeks 
since its introduction its new radiator shape has become a familiar sight on 
our highways. It is one of the leaders in the four-wheel brakes movement 


Here Comes 1924 


(Continued from page 79) 


wheel brakes will and will not do, that it 
is impossible to form an opinion without a 
great deal of personal experience, and 
even this does not seem to work out. The 
spokesmen for both sides are eminent 
engineers and when engineers disagree 
about a matter so important as to affect 
the safety and lives of motorists, it 
behooves the layman to remain neutral 
until four-wheel brakes have had a long 
test in public service. 

To this writer, the most interesting and 
constructive mechanical innovation of 
the year to date is the new gear shift in- 
troduced by Chandler. This is a very 
simple but, apparently, very practical 
device which allows even the most inex- 
perienced driver to shift from one position 
of the gears to another, at any time, 
regardless of speed of engine or car, 
without the disagreeable clashing and 
damage to gear teeth and other parts of 
the car which, since the beginning, have 
always been the bane of the inexpert 
driver’s life. There is hardly any question 
that if this Chandler gear shift proves 
successful (and there appears no reason 
why it should not) it will speedily become 
an accepted feature on all standard cars. 
It seems to me that none of the other 
mechanical changes of the year is so likely 
to promote the ease and comfort of car 
operation and the safety of the average 
motorist so much as this. In traffic 


and on hills it should prove a real boon. 

Balloon tires are, undoubtedly, going to 
be accepted by the motoring public. Al- 
ready twenty-one tire manufacturers are 
making them in sizes ranging from 28 x 4 
inches up to 40 x 10. A move of consider- 
able importance, because it may create 
emulation, was the adoption of balloon 
tires on Cole 1924 models instead of four- 
wheel brakes. The company based its 
action on the belief that balloon tires sup- 
ply most of the advantages of four-wheel 
brakes without the objections which some 
people are making to them, and promote 
riding qualities hitherto unknown in 
smoothness and the absence of wear and 
tear on the car. 

There is a conviction firmly entrenched 
in the public mind that some day all 
automobiles will run on steam. In the 
beginning of the automobile industry 
there were many steam cars, but the 
gasoline car, for reasons which may or 
may not have been sound, grew more 
rapidly in popularity. Today steam as an 
automotive propelling agent is making 
very little progress. The wonderful 
Stanley Steamer is in the hands of 
receivers. The Doble is being built in 
small quantities on the Pacific Coast. 
There is practically no other steam devel- 
opment to report, although many plans 
are, as usual, being announced for the 
early introduction of new steam cars. 


The Joys and Sorrows of Premiéres 


(Continued from page 43) 


in a comedy which is going to trail off 
now and then into farce, we do not feel 
that everybody has an equal right to be 
heard. Anyway, in Windows, everybody 
has a point of view—that is, everybody 
except Galsworthy—and most of the 
play is spent expounding them. By and 
by, we begin to feel restless and bored 
with that kind of thing, and to wish that 
Galsworthy would once forget himself. 

Launzi, we think, is not worth 
seeing, even for Pauline Lord’s per- 
formance. Miss Lord was in the distress- 
ing predicament of being more and more 
uninteresting, the more faithfully she per- 
formed; and it must be said for her that 
she was truthful even so. Launzi is the 
play by Molnar—put into English by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay—in which a girl 
goes mad because of an unhappy love. 
She does really go mad, too, and the last 
half of the play is an exact record of it. 

That is the great fault of the play. The 


gulf between those who are sane and those 
who are not, cannot be crossed. Once they 
go over, however poetically, they no 
longer sorrow as we sorrow, nor rejoice as 
we rejoice; and there is no bond between 
us. The loneliness of death is at least 
quiescent, and we can imagine bridges 
between the dead and us which the dead, 
at least, do nothing to destroy. But the 
mad are doing things, and we cannot 
understand them. Launzi is probably a 
very fine play, in its truthfulness. It is 
surely a dull one. Miss Lord does her best 
and her worst. Adrienne Morrison is 
excellent as the “flaming, beautiful 
mother”. Robert Edmund Jones has 
done three beautiful sets. Everybody did 
his best, but Launzi was doomed. 
Casanova is important for nothing ex- 
cept a lovely performance by Katharine 
Cornell, and some charming music by 
Deems Taylor. Lowell Sherman is merely 
nervous and fidgety as the famous rake. 
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WHERE 
FINE CARS CONGREGATE 


With the advent of each new winter season, 
the supremacy of Lincoln closed cars becomes 
more pronounced. 


It is not alone that the number of these cars is 
noticeably increasing. As a matter of fact, the 
attainment of large production records has not 
entered into the plans for them. 


But the type of service for which they are 
employed in increasing volume is conclusive proof 
of their preferred standing in the public « esteem. 
Fair examination reveals that it is the people 
whose approval is most significant who are 
lending impetus to the use of Lincoln closed 
cars for personal transportation. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE Estey Residence Organ brings into the home 
an infinite variety of music. It is not limited in 
range, or tone, or interpretation. At your will 
it becomes any one of a score of instruments, 
or all of them blended in symphony. It is both 
the perfect soloist and the full orchestra. What- 
ever you may seek in the whole world of music, 
stately sonata or tripping tarantelle,or the lightest 
popular air, it will answer your desire. 
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Its possibilities are not even restricted by the 
owner's skill. Unlike many other instruments, 
the Pipe Organ does not depend on delicate 
finger-touch for the shading of its tones. Estey 
Residence Organs are equipped with the Estey 
Organist, a device which makes it possible for 
you to have any selection played with all the 
art and delightful tonal effects of the world’s 
greatest masters. 


The Extey Organ Company, “Brattleboro, Vermont 





VANITY FAIR 


yY FAIR 





HE announcement in Paris of a new fragrance by Roger 

& Gallet, favored perfumers of the world’s most beautiful 
women, is an artistic event. It compares only with the crea- 
tion of a new style in feminine adornment, or the exhibition 
of a new masterpiece by some truly great artist. 
Paris is acclaiming Le Jade with true French enthusiasm, 
Everything is the green of Jade. Jade is the color and, in pre- 
cious stones, the personal decoration of the day. Le Jade, 
the perfume, seems to have come to give this most precious 
stone of the Orient its fragrance. 
Le Jade is very individual—wholly different from any other 
perfume. No words express its subile fragrance. It suggests 
the Orient—tempts— allures— deceives. A noted American 
beauty describes Le Jade as a perfume “sweet as the breath of 
an Oriental dawn dripping from the fingers of Buddha.” 


Artistically beautiful in package and moderate in price, Le 
Jade, the precious perfume, has all the elements to assure its 
instant and distinguished acceptance in America. 


Now ready in EXTRAIT, EAU DE TOILETTE, 
POUDRE, SACHET, SAVON. Also combinations 


in beautifully decorated green and gold boxes, 


Masters of the art of fragrance, Rocer & GaLLetT, are never 
called on to retire a product. Their creations live as works 
of art. Each holds its fragrant appeal— each gratifying whol- 
ly an individual preference of America’s most appreciative 
women. 

Individual preference dictates the choice of a personal fragrance 
quite as much as style. Time alone tests merit and quality. 
Hundreds of delightful preparations have come from Paris to 
America, had their day, and passed; but Fleurs d’Amour — 
“Flowers of Love’’--still holds its place among modern Amer- 
ican women-- the place of lasting preference it has made for 
itself through twer.ty years of changing styles. Women who 
have once tried Fleurs d’ Amour have made it their own; and 
will continue true to “Flowers of Love” —the most luxurious 
perfume in the world. 


Fleurs d’Amour comes in Extrait, Eau de Toilette, 
Savon, Poudre, Sachet, Talc, Bath Crystals, Brillantine 


ROGER & GALLET Christmas Gift Boxes, containing com- 
binations of toilet preparations, are offered in Fleurs d’ Amour, 
Le Jade, Violette de Parme, and many other favorite perfumes. 
“FASHIONS IN FRAGRANCE,” ROGER & GALLET’S new guide to 


Parisian Toilet Specialties on request. 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARFUMEURS — PARIS 
25 West 32nd Street, 
NEW YORK 


Best Dealers Everywhere 
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Photograph by Hewitt Studio 


Doudorr of hrs Frank CHlenokrson 


Once of the fashionable Roslyn set, Mrs. Henderson, 
finds that the exquisite odeurs of Veolay perfumes 
and toilet articles match the exotic luxury cf her 
boudoir at Villa Marina. Socially prominent women 
everywhere know the charm cf Veolay quality. 


__ WEOLAY 


MAISON VIOLET 
29 Boulevard des Italiens 
PARIS 


Frank M. Prindle & Co. 
Sole Agents 







: 267 Fifth Avenue 
an New York 


PERFUMES TOILET WATERS POWDERS TALCUMS ROUGE 


CREAMS 


SOAPS 


BATH SALTS 
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Music? 


is Classic Music made to live forever in 
tonal form as well as in manuscript through 
the art of the great modern players. Whose 
portrayals of Chopin do you prefer—that of 
de Pachmann, of Paderewski, of Hofmann, of 
Gabrilowitsch? The Duo-Art brings to your 
delighted ears their every subtlety. 

It is Romantic Music—the wonderful melodies 
which tune our senses to things beyond this 
earth—all the sentiment—the thrill that can 
come with music, comes with the Duo-Art. 

Do you love to have a gifted musician sit 
down at the piano, run his fingers over the keys 
and play one after another of your favorite 
things? This, the Duo-Art will do. 

It is an accompanist—if you sing, or have a 
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The Duo-Art zs Music!” 


guest who sings—or play a solo instrument—the 
Dug-Art’s beautiful accompaniments are always 
ready—a perfect background for any occasion or 
demand. | 

It is a host in itself for dancing—al! the latest 
and best dance music is part of the Duo-Art reper- 
toire. By means of recordings by authoritative 
dance pianists this marvelous instrument stands 
ready to furnish the most entrancing dance music 
imaginable. 

The Duo-Art illustrated is a Steinway Grand. 
As a piano it is the magnificent Steinway un- 
changed for hand-playing. When the wonderful 
Duo-Art recordings are to be played, a perfor- 
ated roll is inserted, the electric motor started, 
and the music begins. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1859 





Willcox & Gibbs Eleétric 
~ The Aristocrat of Sewing Machines 


For over 60 years the finest families 
have owned and sworn by Willcox & 
Gibbs machines. For generations the 
gowns of patrician women of many 
lands have been wrought on them. 

Today, the Willcox & Gibbs Electric 
is invariably the choice in homes of 
culture and discrimination. 

Yet families of moderate means may 
enjoy its advantages, with all its fine- 
ness and with its 16 original features. 

NO BOBBINS TO WIND. No 
tensions to adjust. Everlastingly silent 
direct-drive motor. Any current. Triv- 
ialrunning cost. Beautiful stitches ‘hree 
times as strong as ordinary machine 


AW. onderful (‘hristmas Gift 





The Willcox & Gibbs 
EleG&ric Sewing Machine 
Console 


Console 
Closed, 
Containing 
Machine 
















You Would 
Never Guess It 
To Be a Sewing 
Machine 


The (onsole—the most beautiful sewing ma- 
chine ever made—combining the mechanical 
superiorities of the Willcox & Gibbs Electric 
with a graceful mahogany-finish writing desk, 
table or stand suitable for any room. 


















stitches. Sewsanything,any speed. Free 
home trial. Free sewing lessons. Old 
machine in trade. Sold as above (with 
handsome carrying case) or with Con- 
sole (see below). 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE, MD., 321 No. Howard Street 
BOSTON, MASS., 
BROOKLYN,N.Y., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 118 South Eighth St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
NEWARK,N. J., 
NEW YORK,N.Y., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 131 South 12th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


363 Boylston Street 
218 Livingston Street 
17 No. State Street 
206 West 7th Street 
643 South 4th Avenue 
825 West 7th Street 


98 East 6th Street 
23 Academy Street 
239 Fifth Avenue 


504 Sutter Street 
209 North loth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
702 10th Street, N. W. 
TROY,N. Y. 
Cor. Fulton and 4th Sts, 
CLEVELAND, VHIO 
332 The Arcade 








Send (oupon 
to Nearest Branch 





Send me illustrated descriptive folders 
on your Portable Electric and Console 
Electric—also prices, terms, and in- 
formation on {free trial, free sewing 
lessons, etc. B 


NKame. 
Street 
Address 








City 














Willcox & Gibbs sacintc. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N, 1. 


(Courtesy 





Service 





A Vanity 


VANITY FAIR 


Fair Car 


(Continued from page 80) 


A clever arrangement of pillars and 
windows which slide up and down 
contribute the convertible features which 
enable the owner to have three separate 
types of car at his disposal at a moment’s 
notice. The windows themselves are one 
of the most interesting featu®es of this 
unusual car. They are low, being only 15 


| inches in height, yet their bottom line is 
| at such a distance from the floor of the 


car that the vision they afford is practi- 
cally perfect from every seat. 

We have pointed out time and again in 
Vanity Fair that the seats of European 
cars are so built that you sink down into 
them with utmost comfort, whereas in 
a majority of American machines the 
seats are high and badly designed, so that 
the passengers are placed above the line of 
comfortable riding. In other words, as 
countless engineers have pointed out, one 
great trouble with American cars is that 
you ride om them rather than im them. 
This point has been very carefully 
thought out in Mr. Stoddard’s car. A 


| glance at two of the photographs will 


show that the seats are so deep as to supply 
perfect ease for the body and yet give 


| the utmost of riding and driving comfort. 





While the car was built ostensibly for 
four passengers, the seats are very wide, so 
that three persons of ordinary size may 
occupy them, both front and rear, with 
perfect comfort. Two small folding seats 
have been provided in the tonneau for 
extra guests, and there is a dividing arm 
rest in the rear seat which folds back into 
a recess in the upholstery. 

When the glass division is drawn up 
from its nest in back of the front seat, and 
the car becomes a formal sedan-limousine, 
communication with the driver is rendered 
easy by a dictagraph type of automobile 
telephone. One of the most interesting 
features of this car is that, in any of its 
three positions, it bears in appearance no 
relation to the clumsy, awkward vehicle 
which usually goes under the name of 
“convertible”. 


ani FAIR has often protested at 
the enormous “blind spots” which 
even the most distinguished coach makers 
build into their most luxurious cars. 
There are practically no blind spots in 
Mr. Stoddard’s machine. The slanting 
front is supported at the corners by two 
sturdy bronze triangles of his own design 
which, with the aid of a fifteen inch bronze 
extension which runs along the roofline 
toward the rear on each side, is amply 
strong to hold up the weight of the front 
part of the roof without impairing the 
driver’s vision. This represents the ac- 
complishment of an idea which might 
well be considered by most of our best 
custom body makers. 





The windshield, unlike that in many 
American cars of all classes, is not di- 
vided in the middle. The division line is 
low and does not interfere with the 
driver’s view of the road ahead. The car 
has a right hand drive, but it is easy to get 
out through the right hand door. Last 
week I inspected seven new $10,000 se- 
dans which have been delivered to the 
New York branch of a well known factory. 
They were the work of a famous designer, 
yet they had faults which even an ordi- 
nary motorist might be expected to pick 
out. One of these lay in the fact that 
when the door to the driving compartment 
was open on the driving side, the front 
seat extended so far forward that there 
was less than two inches clearance. This 
means that it is necessary in those cars 
for the chauffeur to lift his feet up over 
the front seat before he can sit down be- 
hind the wheel. No such piece of bad 
designing exists in Mr. Stoddard’s ma- 
chine. The doors, especially the front 
doors, are so wide that they offer plenty of 
room for comfortable ingress and egress. 


A* last year’s Salon I took pains to sit 
in a number of the luxurious cars on 
display and, in many cases, “took pains” 
is a perfectly correct expression. I remem- 
ber particularly one $15,000 sedan-limou- 
sine with a right hand drive. The dooi 
handle was in the normal place, and every 
time I attempted to turn the steering 
wheel my elbow struck the door handle, 
several times forcing the door tocomeopen 
and every time doing more or less damage 
to my elbow. In that car the steering 
wheel was set so low that only a chauffeur 
with very thin legs could possibly get in 
under it. Mr. Stoddard has overcome 
both of these difficulties. His right hand 
front door has no handle in the ordinary 
sense, on the inside. Instead it has, 
well forward, a conveniently placed little 
knob which, with a minimum of effort, 
can be pushed forward, thus releasing the 
door catch. A very slight pressure of the 
elbow outward opens the door. His steer- 
ing wheel is the epitome of comfort, yet 
there is plenty of room under it and in 
front of it to supply driving space and 
convenience for even the Cardiff Giant. 
The traveling trunk at the rear is of 
Mr. Stoddard’s design, and its con- 
struction cost him $700. It is of alumi- 
num, heavily covered with leather, and 
contains three specially built suitcases. 
The designer wished to carry his tools 
under the front seat, but he found very 
little room there for the purpose. This 
fact, however, did not present an insur- 
mountable obstacle. He constructed, with 
his own hands, three tool boxes of light 
but solid wood, with grooves cut to the 
exact size and shape of the various tools. 


A view of the com- 
fortable rear seat of 
the Stoddard car, 
with an arm rest 
which folds up into 
a recess in the up- 
holstery, which, de- 
signed primarily 
for two passengers, 
is wide enough to 
accommodate three 
persons of normal 
size 
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NEW HIGH:POWERED REO SIXES - 


“Four Passenger Coupe ‘Reo 
°1875 


AT LANSING, ADD TAX 


On a high-powered six-cylinder chassis, low hung, 
and with major units cradled in the double frame, 
is mounted a modishly contoured all-steel-paneled 


body,— 


Designed, dimensioned, upholstered and appointed 
so that four occupants shall enjoy fatigueless motor- 
ing, in faultless comfort,— 


Proving, that mechanical correctness and body 
Zoodness can be combined with moderation in price 
when backed by twenty years of application. 


CWrite for Booklet "Reasons Vhs Steo” 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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Empire Builders — 
in your safe deposit box 


HE railroads are physically built to fetch 

and carry men and freight. They are 
financially built to go forward and expand 
with funds borrowed from investors like 
yourself in the form of bond issues. 

Like all the bonds we offer to investors, 
every railroad bond we recommend has first 
been put through a fact-searching test. Only 
when the facts indicate sound values are we 
willing to say, “This bond meets our stand- 
ard—we recommend it.” 

If you are an investor you should receive 
our Monthly Offering List which contains a 
broad selection of well secured bonds. Cur- 
rent copy will be mailed on request. 








The National City Company 


BONDS 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


SHORT TERM NOTES 





ACCEPTANCES 








VANITY FAIR 


Proposed Laws to Govern Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 53) 


Seasons, this double is restricted to the 
unusual combination of showing a kong 
and winning on the loose-tile draw. If we 
draw from the loose tiles for Seasons, we 
add eight opportunities for winning on a 
loose-tile draw, with no restrictions, mak- 
ing the event not at all unusual. I have 
seen it four times in one evening. If 
winning on a loose-tile draw is restricted 
to tiles drawn for kongs, it is certainly 
worth a double. If we draw from loose 
tiles for Seasons, 10 points is quite enough; 
but the original 14 must be continually 
replaced, or we may find only half a dozen 
or so that are barred for drawn games. 
The original idea was to leave a number 
equal to a complete hand always barred. 


a disputed point about the 
Seasons is whether or not to give a 
player a double for one of his own number, 
or to require a pair of them. Recent 
writers have agreed that there is a little 
too much luck in giving a double for one, 
and that it is quite enough to get the 4 
points, which are doubled as many times 
as there are doubling sets in the legitimate 
hand. In playing for cleared suits, the 
possession of Seasons is often the chief 
incentive. Requiring a pair is in keeping 
with the spirit of the game, in which 
nothing less than pairs count. 

As to the bouquet, some writers think 
three doubles is too much, but after in- 
vestigating the mathematical aspects of 
the case, I cannot agree. These mathe- 
matical comparisons of the probabilities 
of holding or getting certain sets, so 
thoroughly gone into in games like poker 
and bridge, have not yet been touched 
upon by any writer on Mah Jong. They 
are reserved for a future article. 

The practice of counting only 10 points, 
instead of a double, for no-count and all- 
count hands arose, like so many other 
errors, from overlooking the importance 
of changing one part of the game to fit 
other changes. The Chinese give 10 
points only for going Mah Jong, and a 
double for the no-count or all-count hands. 
As there was nothing in the no-count 
hand, the double meant 1o points. In 
changing the score to 20 for Mah Jong; 
American writers forgot to change the 
10 points for these hands to 20, or to 
restore the double. 

No-count hands are usually made by 
timid players, who “dog” everything, or 
they are matters of chance, and 10 points 
is quite enough for them. The all-count 
hand, on the contrary, is usually planned 
for, even at the risk of missing chances to 
go Mah Jong, and should be rewarded 
with a double, when successful. It is 
worthy of note that every Chinese writer 
gives this double, although several do not 
give it for the no-count hand. Calculation 
shows that the proportionate difficulty of 
getting an all-count hand is worth the 
extra compensation of a double, instead 
of ro points only. 


 iprger isa score of 2 points for drawing 
the winning tile, or filling the only 
place. Some writers hold that this spoils a 
no-count hand. The Chinese writers 
allow the player to forego the 2 points and 
take the 10, or double. It is manifestly 
unfair to allow a pure accident, like 
drawing the winning piece, instead of 
getting it from a discard, to upset a score 
which was the only possible thing in the 
hand to play for. There was at one time a 
similar blemish in the game of Skat, which 
was quickly removed by American play- 
ers. The best usage seems to be to allow 
the 10 points for a hand which is all 
sequences and a worthless pair; no matter 
how it was completed. Two dragons, or 
the player’s own, or the dominating wind, 
would, of course, preclude the bonus. To 
have a player break up a pair that is his 
own and dominating wind, so as to play 
for 6 more points, and then to lose 8 
because he happened to draw the winning 


piece, is handicapping him unjustly. 

A frequently disputed point is whether 
a cleared suit should give any player a 
double, or only the player that woos. 
The American idea of any game is to give 
every player a chance. In Mah Jong, 
each hand presents the possibility of one 
or more of several things to play for, and 
the player who exercises the best judg- 
ment in the selection of his objective 
should be rewarded accordingly, in pro- 
portion to the risks he takes and the 
difficulty of attaining his object. 

Each hand presents possibilities for 
development; some by luck alone, some by 
skilful discarding. There are some hands 
in which, after several draws and dis- 
cards, it can be seen that going Mah Jong 
ahead of others is practically impossible. 
To score anything of value in sets is 
practically hopeless also. Then the player 
should have some outside chance to save 
something from the wreck. For this 
reason, any player should be allowed to 
double for a clear suit, and to get three 
doubles for nothing but the suit. Such 
hands, when they fail to woo, usually 
have very little to double, but it is better 
than nothing, and anything else was 
impossible. It requires good judgment 
and courage to go for a clear suit after the 
game is advanced, and these qualities 
should be rewarded. The excitement of 
trying to clear a hand in the face of one or 
more imminent woos by other players, is 
often the only thing left to sustain the 
player’s interest in the game. Even if he 
scores only a few points with his cleared 
hand, he had some fun out of it. That is 
what we play the game for; amusement 
and sustained interest, the sustained 
interest, even in the worst looking hands, 
being one of the great attractions of this 
fascinating game. 


| feel accordance with the foregoing state- 
ment of the fundamental principles, 
and the spirit of the game, the accom- 
panying score-card is respectfully sub- 
mitted as the best for all the four players 
at the table, for all classes of players, and 
as being as nearly balanced, on mathe- 
matical probabilities, as it is possible to 
make it. 


hy < shape gene the Laws, of which 
Nos. 1 to 70 were given in the Novem- 
ber Vanity Fair, we may proceed: 


71. A player whose hand is all one suit, 
cannot be penalized if he is forced to 
discard that suit and the discard allows a 
three-double hand to woo. A player hav- 
ing two suits only, no winds or dragons 
cannot be penalized if his discard allows 
either of two three-double hands to woo. 
In either case the three-double woo must 
be without winds or dragons, and al- 
ready have nine or more tiles on the table. 

72. The player who woos shall show 
his entire hand and be paid by each of 
the others before any other settlements 
are made. 

73. Each player in turn to the right of 
the winner shall then show his hand, 
separating the counts from the worthless 

rts, and shall pay or take the difference 

tween his score and that of the two 
others who did not woo. 

74. In case East woos, he shall be paid 
double the amount of his score, or the 
limit agreed upon, if he has a limit hand 
or more. In case East does not woo, he 
shall pay the wirner double, and shall pay 
or take double the difference between his 
score and that of each of the two others. 

75. The player who woos, pays no- 
body, no matter what the other scores 
may be. 

76. If East fails to woo, his position as 
East passes to the player on his right for 
the next game. 

77. Any player claiming a score shall 
arrange his sets in accordance with 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The authoritative work 
on MaChongg by Henry 
M. Snyder—edited a 
Robert F. Foster with 
introduction by Ezra 
H. Fitch of Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch. The best 
elucidation of this fas- 
cinating Chinese game that has 
so far appeared. Given example 
hands in competition with one 
another in an actual game. 
All illuminating work that 
makes Ma Chongg simple— 
and makes a good player. 
Published by Houghton 
Mifflin at $2.00. 

The Dealer presents a com- 
plimentary copy with 
this de Luxe set. 
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A CHONGG, variously known as Mah Jong, Lung Chan, 
The Sparrow Game, etc., has captured the smart world. 
Everyone plays—everyone would welcome this set de Luxe! 


ful to the touch,—is the face 
to woo. of every tile—polished in the 
oO must ; age-old Chinese patient manner oanaiin gold i teal Evy tile is sie what the Chi- 


As distinct from the commonplace sets that are ordinarily 


by hand-rubbing and rubbing ; ‘ 5) 
and rubbing. nese Craftsmen intended it to be—a miniature work of art. 


It is the niceties of Ma Chonge The exquisite polish,—the nicety of workmanship in the Characters, Circles 


and _al- 
e table. 





ll show | that add so much to the game 
each of | and that is why this set de Luxe and Bamboos—and above all the heavy 5/16 bone on each tile are quickly 
is so greatly appreciated by the 
discerning. 


ements discerned by all devotees of the game! 





It is an immense joy to have the best of anything—and it is an incomparable 
blessing to the Hostess to enable her to offer her guests a table supplied with 
this Ma Chongg de Luxe. 


A most welcome, timely gift for any friend, or for yourself, is this superb set. 


Price, $37.50. 
be paid 5/16” thick is the heavy bone , . ; 
php 2 tile with the bamboo backing— At smart shops and stationers, and in fact wherever fashionable games are 
giving an extraordinary feeling . é ; : 
it hand of substantial adality/as con sold—or sent by us upon receipt of price. Dealers will present, or we will 
yoo, he wae so peotgas apes 4 itt send a Complimentary Copy of The Ma Chongg Manual with every set. 
all ats to handle these sumptuous 
een his heavy tiles of satin smoothness. 
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This Ma Chongg Set de Luxe is produced and distributed by 
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“a. 
any 
Cw 
a IN LONDON 
ry 
byes} some of the things you surely would select in the shops 
fe on Bond Street, Regent Street and Piccadilly are 
kay} exactly the same things which have been imported by 
— Cruger’s. Our shop is full of so many interesting and 
cs unusual articles for Xmas gifts—both for men and for 
rey women—and inspection will amply repay you. A few of 
aq} the articles are shown: on this page. Mail orders will be 
f4| promptly filled. 
Xe 
sata 
/4% A belt which has just 
x 3y arrived on thisside. The 
we Tings serve as a buckle, 
as making the belt self ad- 
ws justing. With solid silver 
rings, price $8.00. With 
gold plated rings. Price 
$5.00. 
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Comfortably warm and 
good looking are these 
English bed room slip- 
pers. Colors—navy, red, 
brown—plain or with 
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contrasting linings. Price 
2.50. 
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It’s a far cry from 
commonplace suspenders 
to these braces worn by 
the well groomed Brit- 
isher. The chain fasteners 
give them quite a novel 
touch. Made of regimen- 
tal striped ribbons. Price 
$12.50. 
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These British travel- 
ling slippers and_ their 
case are made of soft, 
attractive looking leather. 
Price $5.00. 
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Ce¥ In these novel imported One can’t have too many 
vo -_ cases, cigarettes are raised by scarfs. These smart checked 
ee pulling a tab. The one at left designs of various sizes and 
wn has a tortoise shell inner_case colors are made of extremely 
LASS and moire silk lining. Price soft Scotch wool and are re- 
"®>) $4.50. The one at right is made markably priced at $5.00. 

\ Ped to hold a package of the pop- 

x ular cheaper brand cigarettes. 
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Proposed Laws to 


VANITY FAIR 


Govern Mah Jong 


(Conlinued from page 100) 


Law 55, so that they may be readily 
counted and verified by his opponents. 
Each player shall announce what he 
claims as the value of his entire hand. In 
case of any error in his favor, such as 
calling a set in hand which was actually 
punged, must be corrected before he is 
paid. The player paying him without 
correcting the error has no redress. 

78. Any error in counting the hand 
which is against the player, such as for- 
getting to count a set at its full value, or 
overlooking a double, shall not be cor- 
rected under penalty of having to pay the 
difference between the score claimed and 
the correct score for each of the other 
players who said nothing, and who have 
not yet settled with the player in error. 
If two simultaneously call attention to the 
error, they shall divide the penalty due 
to the third player who has said nothing, 
and has not yet settled. 


79. Any player whose hand is foul, 
having a greater number of tiles than he is 
entitled to, shall pay the full scores of 
each of the others, without deducting 
anything. They pay him nothing. 

80. Any player whose hand is stale, 
containing too few tiles, must still pay the 
player who woos in full, as usual; and may 
count anything he has as a deduction or 
excess in comparing his scores with the 
two who did not woo, except that he 
cannot claim anything for a cleared suit, 
A stale hand cannot woo. 

81. The limit of payment shall be 300 
points playing without the Seasons; or 
500 points with the Seasons. Whether or 
not East shall pay or collect double this 
amount shall be matter of agreement 
before play begins. 

82. Special scores for freak or limit 
hands shall be matter of agreement, if 
such hands are allowed to be shown. 


Taking Out No-Trumpers 


(Continued from page 76) 


difference in the score 63 times, as the 
dealer returned to no-trumps. In 108 
cases the take-out showed a loss, as com- 
pared with leaving the no-trumper alone. 
In 329 cases it showed a gain, in favor of 
the take-out. The take-out was set only 
11 times in 500 deals, as against 93 times 
that no-trumpers were set. 

In the scoring, adding 125 for a game 
won on the deal, the invariable take-out 
gained 34,568 points; and lost 8,241 points 
by not leaving the no-trumper alone. 
This shows a balance in favor of the in- 
variable take-out of 26,327 points in 500 
deals, which is an average gain of a little 
more than 5214 points a deal, or a little 
more than I found six years ago. 

Taking the deals in lots of 50 each, the 
greatest gain was 3,858 for the take-out, 
from which there was a loss of 766 to be 
deducted, leaving a net gain of 3,092, or 
more than 60 points a deal. The smallest 
was 2,880, less 830, or 2,050 net; an 
average of only 4o points a deal. 

The greatest loss for the take-out in 
any one deal was 155 points. The greatest 
gain was 330. 

It is only fair to add that in all these 
500 deals in which the original no-trump 
bid has been taken out by the partner 
with two spades or two hearts, the original 
bidder, holding the no-trump hand, would 
not allow the take-out to stand unless he 
could support it with at least three small 
of the suit; or two cards, one as good as 
the queen. Failing this essential support, 
the original no-trump bidder will, of 
course, either return to no-trumps or call 
a suit of his own, in case there is no bid- 
ding by the oponents. In many cases this 
entails a loss which has been duly con- 
sidered in the foregoing analysis. 

In the course of this long and tedious 
analysis, it may readily be supposed that 
some very interesting hands came to light, 
some of which will be given in a future 
article, illustrating, as they do, both sides 
of the question. 


Answer to the November Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
LIII, in the November number: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want six tricks. This is how they get 
them: 

Z leads the smaller of his two spades, 
which B is allowed to win with the queen. 
If B returns a diamond, Z trumps it, 
leads the ace of clubs and then his re- 
maining trump. If A discards a club on 
the trump lead, it is clear that Y can get 
in and lead through B’s clubs. If A dis- 
cards a spade, both Y’s are good. There- 
fore A must discard a diamond, in which 
suit B has the winners. Y sheds a small 
spade, and B a diamond. 

Z now leads the spade seven, which Y 
wins with the ace. Now B must discard 
the ace of diamonds and give Y a trick 
with the four, or let go a club and give Z 
two tricks in that suit. 

If B returns a club, instead of a dia- 
mond, at the second trick, Z holds it with 
the jack, and leads a trump. All three 
players must discard diamonds. Z leads 
another trump, and the same position 
arises as when B led the diamond and 
Z trumped it. 
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in the World were suddenly trans- 


ported to the Summer Palace in Pekin—if the Davy 
Crockett log cabin on its roof were transformed 
into the old pagoda Waiting Tower, it could not be made more 


completely the Citadel of Ma Jung. 


HICH makes it a good sporting proposition to turn 
aside, for this once, from bird guns and American 
and European sporting matters generally—from 

Autumn’s brilliant sporting clothes, which make their 
headquarters here, to tell about this game. 

At the present moment there is a greater collection of 
authentic Chinese hand-carved Ma Jung sets, at the spot 
Where the Blazed Trail Crosses the Boulevard, than exists 
anywhere else in the world—even within the Great Wall 
of China itself. 

That's the thumb-nail story of the Ma Jung commis- 
sioner sent to China by Abercrombie & Fitch. 

For you can't dabble in Ma Jung. You plunge in. The 
whole Far East is in the throes of the game—and so is 
the Far West. At the Casino in Newport and at the 
New York Yacht Club they have printed their own house 
tules. 


E went into it as a sport, not as a novelty. We 
got the story of the Ma Jung conquest first from 
sportsmen and travelers—introduced Ma Jung to 

the New York public, and interested the leading game 
experts of America in playing the game. It spread like 
a prairie fire. i 

Chinese diplomatic and consular officers assisted us— 
Chinese gentlemen resident in America—and many a 
famous game of Ma Jung, with international players, was 
played in the Abercrombie & Fitch log cabin while the 
rules and literature were being put into English. 


carved Chinese sets, instead of the few stragglers 
which might ordinarily find their way to an Ameri- 
can store. 


Hi: are thousands of authentic, selected, hand- 
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A good, playable, 
hand-carved an 
hand-colored  Chi- 
nese set, in a deco- 
rative box, for $16. 
From that the 
range runs, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, 
$50, $60, $75, $85, 


ah “— U5; pe Ma Jung Tables, 
$375, $425 and $475. a 
The ivory-faced sets—the only an for Counters 


ivory sets to be found in any selec- C &> 
tion in America, begin at $275. : 

Each set, at every price, is the work of a pains- eS 
taking Chinese artist-craftsman feeling pride in his CS 
work. With a few ebony backed exceptions, the 


tiles are backed with bamboo. 


HERE are sets from Pekin and Hankow in 

quaint and beautiful chests; from Macoa, the 

old Portuguese Monte Carlo of the Chinese 
coast; Yellow Jacket and Mandarin Peacock sets; 
Ningpo sets; Chekiang and Kiangsu sets; exact 
duplicates of the sets in use at the Club de Lusi- 
tanio, in Canton, and the Club de Recreio, in Hong 
Kong—and at the Rokumeikan, in Tokyo, where 
Kipling first learned of the game, thirty years ago, 
on his road to Mandalay. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
is, - reality, the Ma Jung headquarters of the 
wor 
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dbercrombie & Fitch Co: 


Ezra H. Fitch, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Spoon River 


(Continued from page 74) 


Leopardi Erotas 
PASSER by! If you are a soul in search 
of beauty, 
Know first your strength, fathom the 
hate of the world. 
For if you find, then lose, your death will 
be long! 
I was a soul who sought 
With eagles in their eyries, and by 
mountainous waters, 
The haunts of creatures of wild delight; 
And in faiths, and dreams, and sounds; 
In springs, in raptured visions of the 
‘ods. 


Then in the unsuspected a face I found! 
And in a kiss a deathless pain! 
For in that moment the panting hounds 
and the hunters 
Trampled the April silence. 


O, trembling rushes and ever-remembered 
sigh 
Of that evanishment! 
With shaking hands I made a pipe, 
And sang and sang! 
And wandered singing beside dead seas 
That mourn to sinking stars. 


Rita Matlock Gruenberg 
RANDMOTHER! You who sang to 
green valleys, 

And passed to a sweet repose at ninety- 
six, 

Here is your little Rita at last, 

Grown old, grown forty-nine; 

Here stretched on your grave under the 
winter stars, 

With the rustle of oak leaves over my 
head; 

Piecing together strength for the act, 

Last thoughts, memories, asking how I 
am here! 

After wandering afar, over the world, 

Life in cities, marriages, motherhood— 

(They all married, and I am homeless, 
alone.) 

Grandmother! 
strength, 

Nor will, nor courage. No! I have hon- 
ored you 

With a life that used these gifts of your 
blood 


I have not lacked in 


But I was caught in trap after trap’in the 
years— 
At last the cruelest trap of all. 


| Then I fought the bars, pried open the 


door, 

Crawled through—but it suddenly sprang 
shut, 

And tore me to death as I used your cour- 
age 

To free myself! 

Grandmother! 
again. 

Make me earth with you for the blossoms 
of spring— 

Grandmother! 


Reuben McCardell 
‘4 I was physically unfit, 
I could not pass the Army tests, 
And so escaped the war. 
Then I took my place with the ten million 
Americans 
Who never learn to write an intelligent 
letter; 
And the fifty million 
Who do not comprehend free government; 
And the half of the State legislators 
Who never get beyond the grammar 
school; 
Who will save this people from them- 
selves, 
Seeing that they have ears and hear not, 
And eyes and see not? 


Fold me to your breast 


Herbert Nitze 
ne you ever think what a mess it would 


e 

If all the people ever born, even within 
four thousand years, 

Were still on the earth? 

Moses with same old lingo; 

Aristotle arguing his ideas, too old to 
change; 

(Don’t we have a taste of this in distin- 
guished octogenarians?) 

Kings! walking the automat, trying to 
pass old pennies; 

Crusaders! chattering of dead centuries 
in the drug store; 

And Ponce de Leon, still looking for 
youth, 

Bothering us for bail, pinched under the 
Blue Sky law; 

And Roger Bacon trying to make gold; 

Not to take the Cro-Magnons, 

Who would talk art, demand to get in 
exhibits, 

All this! And the young and middle aged 

Compelled to adjust with men of a 
thousand or more, 

Diet, ideas, money arrangements, amuse- 
ments, places to live. 

O Death! waster of spent leaves, 

Fall gardener, clearing the ground for 
spring, 

You are wise, you are Nature! 


Euripides Alexopoulos 


HAD a vision at last: 
A divine youth was playing a harp 
near Trainor’s Drug Store. 

They listened, passed, conferred on the 
matter, 

They returned and told him to work or 
get out of town. 

He began then to carry coal and sell 
newspapers, 

Playing his harp in the evenings. 

The neighbors complained; 

He was leading people to idleness, dreams. 

He went on playing, emerged to the 
streets again. 

Some tore at him, others hooted him, 
some praised him, 

But he was in need of money, always 
money. 

He put his harp by to work for money 
. . . No money for harping! 

He took forth his harp again. 

The strings were loose, it had to be tuned 
again. 

He tuned it and played better than ever. 

In the midst of this his money was taken 
from him. 

Shadows had come over him, he was no 
longer young. 

His children were half grown, making 
voracious demands. 

Should he play the harp or work for the 
children? . 

Every one said: “ Work for the children!” 

They must feed and be educated, 

And what is this harping after all? 

They caught him then and put him to 
work, 

His beard grew long and gray, his eyes 
were haggard, 

He was bent, his hands were thick and 
dull. 

He could neither work now nor play the 


harp. 
Suddenly as he was sitting on a bench in 
the park 
He shed his rags, as the sun sheds clouds, 
He rose to the spire of the church, 
Stood on one foot, 
And spit on the town— 
It was Apollo! 


A new installment of “The New Spoon River” will appear 
monthly in Vanity Fair 
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HE man who has driven many different 
cars, most readily recognizes Rolls-Royce 
superiority of driving comfort. From his 
experience with many cars one Rolls-Royce 


ROLLS owner-driver writes, “My Rolls-Royce is so 
much easier to operate than any car | have 
owned that there is no comparison. It requires 
no attention that I am not competent to give. 
It steers. without apparent effort, brakes per- 

ROYCE fectly and rides as no other car I have ever 
ridden in. After she had driven it several hun- 
dred miles it was my wife's opinion that the 

No Rolls-Royce has trip was not an effort but a rest.” . 
ever worn out This testimony bespeaks the result of Rolls- 


Royce methods. It demonstrates that sim- 
plicity of operation and perfect riding 
comfort are the direct result of perfect building. 
Considered as a guarantee of complete and 
Z uninterrupted motor car luxury Rolls-Royce 
a is a wise selection. Its unequaled length of 
: life proves it to be the soundest of motor car 
investments. 











Twelve exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open and closed coach work 


The four-five passenger phaeton, $10,900 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago. Cleveland, San Francisco 


Representatives in leading cities 











ROLLS- ROYCE 
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: Ze Black and gold Churchill Downs cigarettes — Mah f 
<f Jongg Cigarettes—those English Ben Wade pipes— SS 
IGN Hudson’s Bay Tobacco, that famous old brand. Can J Yo)s Famous 
Be you fancy smarter or more original gifts for the men Vee i Ben Wade Pip es 
1 women of your acquaintance? And if you feel a i cea lich Ral hain aia 
tudt you Owe yourself a present, they will please you pipes. Here is one of 36 niet 
7 , just as much as they will your friends. : Jade Pipesi 
Churchill Downs Gift Box sbi pee eos dk a — 
100 Cigarettes in regular and Queen Anne These articles are procurable at the leading clubs, PP dias bint 
sizes—gold, silver or plain ends as you pre- hotels and tobacconists. If your tobacconist cannot 
fer, along with several L’ Inconnu Ciga- supply you write direct to CHURCHILL'S 
rettes. $5.00. \ 
iatatatnalnl een’ } Mah Jongg And the ideal tobacco for any man who smokes a 
dete heh jeetcsie . ; Apgel 
a Wirt Wirt les ee iy Cigarettes pipe is Hudson’s Bay Imperial Mixture or Cut 
Hiab tt nei hohe ee The new thing in Ciga- Plug. Famous for cen- 
+4 tea 28.2 Tee bs : ; 
rt rettes—idealfor Christmas turies among pipe-smok- 
giving and ideal to serve ing Englishmen. Sweet, 
= Fizisit at MahJongg partiesorto mellow and delicious. 
“iy Ag@aG give out as prizes. The = Imperial Mixture, per 
ARIE ht sfatefatafatatel price is $5.00. Also 336 N. Micuican pound, $4.00.CutPlug, 
i THN i hae a A <= < 4 packages of ten cigarettes BouLevarD $3.50. y 
i ys FF FIFE TIFFS, at 5oc the package. CHICAGO . \ 
oa p | 
HARGRAFT & Sons 
836 N. Michigan Blvd. 
MAH JONGG and 
CHURCHILL DOWNS = dahinaoe 
oe J 
bk 
Camel Hair Dressing 
Gowns for Men 
HOSE soft warmth 
spells true comfort on 
chilly mornings and cooler 
nights. They are tailored of Established 1874 
ure camel hair velours i nd 2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
j ecause of their excellent 
i - quality and workmanship NEW YORK 
| achieve distinctive individ- 
’ uality. 
i The gown illustrated is 
i bound with heavy gros-grain 
f silk and may be had in sizes 
34 to 44, $47. Larger sizes $5. rs j 
additional. The same model Zz 
bound with silk cord, $42. “ 
Illustrated — Soft Brown 
Leather Slippers lined with 
Camel Hair that may be 
easily folded. Sizes 6 to 12,$5. 
Tan Camel Hair Slippers 
to match Jaeger Dressing 
Gowns. Sizes 6to 12, $3.75. Also in Plaided Camel’s Hair. 
=~ Jaeger Dressing Gowns and Slippers for Women and Children are i 
“presented in attractive styles, and we will gladly send our pamphlet E 
aa of these on request. | ETZE ‘1 a 
Mail orders receive our prompt attention TZEL are tailors é 
ical New York ae Wiiiacdae for men desiring to | 
402 Boylston St. oe ee Avene 218 Post St. | be groomed correctly in 
Philadelphia Chicago | ; abit nke te 
1701 Chestnut-St, 222 No. Michigan Ave. | every detail—it has ever 
been their privilege to serve 
Jaeger—Specialists in a distinguished clientele. 
Apparel of Fine Wool =. 
pe, ‘ © Wetzel, 1923 
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Kimball-Imperial Landaulet on a Packard Single Eight Chassis 
Designed and built for Mr. Ernest Byfield, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIlinois 


Sa 






Upon request special designs for any make of 
chassis will be submitted for your approval. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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$15, 


Ready 
to 
Attach 


For pleasant Winter motoring you need the Allen Shutter 
Front. 

Saves gasoline, oil and battery. Gives perfect radiation at 
all times; effective summer and winter. 

So simple, anyone can put on quickly and easily, nothing 
to get out of order. 


Positive hand control from the dash, and the price is only 
$15.00 complete. Best at any price. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
Makers of the Famous Allen Tire Case 
22 West 61st Street, New York 2013 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Motor Boats 








HIS winter take your home to Florida; enjoy com- 
fort and privacy such as you cannot find at hotels; 
move up or down the coast at will in your Elco cruiser. 
You can buy an Elco Standardized Boat, use it a season 
or two, and obtain a resale price that will surprise you. 


Illustrated is the 56-foot Eleo Twin-Screw Deck House 
Cruiser; power, two Elco engines; speed, 12 miles per 
hour; cruising accommodations for party of eight and 
crew of two. 


Elco Standardized Models are especially adapted to service in ¢ 
Florida. Come to Port Elco and select your boat for immediate f 
delivery, or write for catalog describing the complete line of Elco 
Standardized Models. 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE , NEW JERSEY © 


Address: PORT ELCO, Division of Sales and Exhibit 
247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Tel. Vanderbilt 2320 New York City 
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WNIT Swimming Suits 


Not because they are new in style . 
Not because they are of fine, warm quick-drying 
material ... 
Not because they are woven of strong, enduring 
yarns—with top, trunks and skirt of a single un- 
cut piece... 
Not even because they are so supple that they 
allow perfect freedom of movement whilst re- 
taining their shape as trimly as though they had 
never been wet .. . 
Not for any of these qualities, important as they 
are, has [WNIT become the favorite. It is simply 
for the reason that since it has made its appear- 
ance men and women realize that—if a bathing 
suit isn’t FULL FASHIONED, it’s old fashioned— 
and— 
Wait JS FULL FASHIONED 
shaped -in-the-knitting-to- fit! 


At the leading stores 


D. NUSBAUM & CO. 


‘Brooklyn Knitting (0. 


Mills , : A Union Course, Long Island 
Sales Office (wholesale only) 347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Qnit Bathing Suits and Niinit Sweaters for Men and Women 
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Charles Blair Macdonald 


(Continued from page 77) 


Mr. Macdonald for thinking out lucidly 
and exactly what were the qualities that 
made it a good hole. 

His two chief monuments are the 
National and the Lido. I have not seen 
Bermuda. Mr. Macdonald will not have 
it that the Lido is the greater master- 
piece of the two. He says that one would 
tire of the Lido long before one did of the 
National, and there I can well believe he 
is right. At least, I can hardly imagine 
getting tired of the National. But since I 
am safely out of his reach, I will dare to say 
that in one respect the Lido is his magnum 
opus. It is not because it provides the 
most tremendous test in the world of golf, 
but because the mere notion of building a 
course in such a spot, of causing the sea 
to give up its sand at man’s bidding, of 
overlaying a flat marsh with mountains 
and dells and gorges, was a supreme piece 
of imagination. 


AVING dared so much, let me now 

pay an unrestrained tribute to the 
National. For beauty and scenery, good- 
ness of golf, and pleasantness of company 
combined, it has to my mind no rival. I 
fell in love with it ten years ago when I 
first saw the sun setting over the links, 
and have remained its slave ever since. 
It is a noble course, and its splendor de- 
pends in no slightest degree upon its 
length. In fact, it is not long, as courses 
go nowadays, and yet the very longest 


drivers, while they derive from their 
power all the advantage that is their 
just due, can never begin to make a fool 
of it. To have contrived such a thing in 
these days of prodigious hitting is an 
achievement of true golfing genius. 

When the British team was in America 
last summer, the country was_ being 
ravaged from end to end by Mr. Gallagher 
and Mr. Shean. Everyone was writing 
his own topical verses, and Judge Morgan 
J. O’Brien and Mr. Patrick Francis 
Murphy sang some to us at the dinner 
after the International match. Most of 
them, I fear, I have forgotten (it was a 
very good dinner), but a scrap of the verse 
about Mr. Macdonald still runs_in- 
accurately in my head. 


“Charles Macdonald is the Sultan of them all 
He commands us on the links 
Orders everybody’s drinks 
Tells us why we hit and why we miss the ball . . .” 


I quote the lines because they seem to me 
to sum up rather well his knowledge and 
his enthusiasm, his unbounded _hospi- 
tality, and his masterful kindness. I do 
not know if Mr. Macdonald will read 
what I have written. Like a wise man, he 
has, I fancy, a contempt for golfing 
literature. Even if he does, I am afraid 
he may think I have made but a “chump’s 
shot” of it. But I shall not mind, if he 
believes that this halting and inadequate 
little tribute is, at any rate, sincere. 


The Passing of a Great Tradition 


(Continued from page 47) 


acceded, by 1910, to the solemn and 
rather silent bench of the Elder States- 
men; and when, in 1914, war sharply 
lowered the age-limit, he silently with- 
drew. 


Morley as a Man of Letters 

EN, as they are called, of action, 

rarely respect a man of letters; and 
Mr. Morley was always exposed to the 
dangerous suspicion of literacy. Chairmen 
at public meetings introduced him under 
the damning style of “the accomplished 
writer”; and the worst was that the charge 
was true. He could never hope to purge 
himself of the accusation that he could 
both read and write. One count alone of 
that grave indictment might have been 
less serious: after all, Lord Balfour reads, 
and do not most contemporary statesmen 
write? But to do both was fatal; and per- 
haps his two accomplishments formed a 
burden under which Lord Morley’s public 
life seemed sometimes to stumble. The 
French (and he often chose French mod- 
els) are more broad-minded in these mat- 
ters: in France, a Minister is sometimes 
forgiven a whole career of letters. But to 
the sterner Anglo-Saxon these womanish 


tricks are invincibly repugnant. One 
has seen the whole United States deflect 
their history, and perhaps even inflict a 
grave wrong on the world, by reason of a 
simple suspicion of a President who wrote, 
delivered, and positively published lec- 
tures. And the same feeling holds in 
England. 

Against that tide, Lord Morley tacked 
indomitably on the surface of British 
politics. His books were never aban- 
doned; even when his country was 
partly in his charge, on an ominous date, 
a slim selection of Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry was “Read with much fortifying 
quietude of mind, forenoon of our de- 
parture, on the matchless terrace at 
Beatenberg, June 12, 1914.” That day 
Lord Morley departed; and shortly after- 
wards the world departed also, on a 
stranger journey. He did not follow it; 
and one seems to leave him, still in the 
Nineteenth Century, sitting contentedly 
in front of a lovely landscape, and reading 
the delicately sententious poetry of his 
period. It was a scéne that would delight 
Mr. Meredith: and some of the verse 
might even (with an allusion to Lucre- 
tius) be quoted to Mr. Gladstone. 
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Fine Pianos THATARE FINE FURNITURE 


a : Te PIANO is essentially the musical instrument of the home. The home 


tacked 

British 
ban- } é ji ‘ 

» a : Until now, however, no attempt has been made to give to its encase- 


us date, 


nell ments the characteristics of fine furniture. 


is incomplete without it. Ofttimes it isthe most costly object in the home. 


rtifying ‘ ‘ 4 rae P 
or = a The House of Sohmer has developed a series of period designs in which 


hat day is embodied the glory of the great furniture designers of the past. 
y alter- 
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Through the added touch of genius employed in these period designs 
the incomparable tone of the Sohmer is presented in appropriate encase- 
ments, and the piano becomes an integral part of the home decorative 
scheme —an authentic furniture piece of extraordinary beauty. 
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Moderate in price and made in various periods, including Early English, 
Queen Anne and Italian Renaissance. . 


CTI 


ASAT ATS 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request to those interested. 


SOHMER &: CO. | 
31 W. 57th.St., New York 
Established 1872 
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Down on the Farm 


The IAEOLIAN-VOCA LION 


(Continued from page 50) 


Y VOocALIOn 
Aloe) aeytetem baa 
Graduola. 
“Without it the Vocalion is a 
shonograph, the finest I have ever 
to be and certainly the 
best looking 
“But with the Graduola, I-can play 
the violin as though I grasped the bow 
hand. I can sing, I can sway 
the music of orchestra! It 
lends to one’s imagination the very 
wings of melody and rhythm!” 


has a mysterious, 


e(aulacmerti(acmat- 
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Upright and Console 
Prices from $15¢ 


nvenient Terms 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON MADRID 


MELBOURNE 


PARIS 
SYDNEY 


| pointed. 


| till you’re over table. 


| limbs were electric. 


Ss 
| feller, Pl—” 


Take her away? Did she think he was 
asking for trouble? If she’d got any com- 
plaint she’d better make it to the police. 
Would he tell the police? How could he? 
He didn’t want to make a fool of himself. 
Some kids were spiteful, and some imag- 
ined things. He knew Grantock, and 
Grantock was all right. Come, come. 
She wasn’t looking very bad. 

And with another smile and a moni- 
torial nod he brushed her aside and 
crossed the bridge to the moor. She 
stood for some seconds, tearful, hands 
clenched, looking after him as the one 
link with refuge, wavering between miser- 
able resignation and a sudden pursuit to 
compel his protection and force him to 
take her; when her heart froze and her 
limbs went to water. A soft, large hand 
gripped her shoulder and twisted her 
round, and she looked up into the smiling 
face of Mrs. Grantock. 

“Ah, dearie. Trying to get off—eh? 
Flirting, ’stead of working. I heard ee. 
I heard all ee said to un, dear. But yer 
sweetheart don’t seem took with ee. 
Ey ... all right, lovey. So we beat ee, 
do we? All right. Happen tonight we 
will. There’ll be something nice ready 
for ee after supper. Ey, you doan know 
what a whipping is, me lady. You never 
had one+yet. Them was only play. But 
ee will tonight. Oh, yes!” The grip 
tightened, and the eyes became hot: 
there was no smile now. “Oh, yes. 
Ah-h-h! Wait till I get you undressed. 
Oh, I'll whip you tonight!” She rolled the 
words in her mouth. “I'll break your 
nasty, lying habits if I break you in bits. 
D’y’ hear? Now, back you git—quick.”’ 

After supper that night she called her 
in from the barn and gave a quiet order. 

“Clear the table, Annie.” 


AS the girl came in, she seemed shrunk; 
and at sight of the two silent, seated 
figures waiting for her, she choked. Her 
face was chalk. Her hands and shoulders 
were shuddering. Mrs. Grantock spoke 
pleasantly. 

“Ee knows what we want table cleared 
for—eh?” 

When, awkwardly, she had cleared the 
table, Grantock got up. 

“So? Bin running away, ’as she? 
An’ tellin’ lies on us.”” His voice was furry. 
“ After all the trouble we had with her, 
she runs away and makes up lies about 
us.” She cowered, gibbering, against the 
wall. His eyes crawled over her. “Ey 

. Show her what’s on chair, missus.” 

Mrs. Grantock switched her round and 

“See?” There was a sharp 
noise that was neither scream nor wail. 
“Stop that! Ee hasn’t had it yet. Wait 
Now—strip!” 
Her face had now turned blue: her 
But a flick on the 
face from the thing the woman held 
brought a cry and a movement, and 
slowly her hands began to obey the 
order. 

Then, while her stiff fingers fumbled, 
and they stood. over her, waiting, Mrs. 
Grantock, with arm raised for a slap to 
quicken her obedience, stayed her arm 
in mid-air. Through the silence came 
the sound of feet on the stones outside. 
They looked at each other. 

There was a fumbling, as of a hand 


| moving down the door. 


“You better 
ee. You better go an’ see. If it’s that 


Mrs. Grantock spoke. 


She stopped at the rattle of a chain and 
a long, monstrous bellow, right at her ear. 

“Oh, law! It’s on’y Black Jack.” 

Grantock turned. “Damn him! Broke 
away again. Gimme the bill-hook.” 

“No—no. Let ’un be. Won’t do no 
’arm. See to ’un after.” 

“No, but there’s that young wheat. 
I'd better—No. "Ere—you—stop that! 
Get outside an’ get ’im back to medder. 
An’ don’t take all night over it. See? 


Stir yesself. If ya do it quick, happen 
ee’ll be let off a bit. See?” 

He reached an arm at Annie and 
pushed her to the door. She fastened her 
frock, opened the door and looked out. 
Big noises came from the yard; thuds and 
bangs and bellows. Black Jack was hay- 
ing a joy night. 

They came behind her and pushed her 
out, and stood at the door. They heard 
her boots crossing the yard, and the 
noise of Black Jack’s hoofs; then silence. 
They called to her. 

“What you doing? Hurry up, there. 
Else you'll get double!” 

“T carn’t git near un,” Annie cried. 

“Git the lantern, ya little fule!” 

“°F’s gorn mad!” 

“Tf you doan git un back to medder—” 

She sent back a sobbing cry—‘“I’m 
tryin’. I’m tryin’.” 

They heard his hoofs and they heard 
her feet near the hoofs. They heard her 
sobbing and murmuring words they 
could not catch; then silence again; a 
long silence. 


RS. GRANTOCK had just stepped 
out to cry a harsh threat against 
Annie’s rest for the next week, when 
there came a bellow and a scream. She 
made a frantic jump for the door; but 
before they could close it, a great body 
was thrown upon it. There was a noise 
of straining wood; a slow creaking; a 
crash; and through the door came the 
grotesque head of Black Jack, its splin- 
tered panels on his horns. The Grantocks 
fell back to the farther wall. Clearly, 
Annie was right. Black Jack was mad. 
“The bill ’ook! Where’s the bill ’ook?” 
He stood ludicrous and horrible, with 
waving head and plunging feet. His eyes 
were red. His muzzle dropped foam. The 
flanks were shining purple with sweat. 
He snorted and blew hot air about the 
room. Then, with a toss, he shook the 
panels from his horns; and, head down, 
plunged at them. Mrs. _ Grantock 
screamed for Annie, but the scream 
ended in a gurgle. There was no way of 
escape; no hope. Black Jack blocked half 
the room, and his horns touched the wall. 
Annie, outside the barn, heard one 
cry of ““Oh—my—God!” and then from 
the kitchen came stronger screams and 
howls than any it had known. She heard 
crashes and thuds and snorts, and the 
noise of broken glass, and queer, small 
noises; and creeping round the wall, she 
saw through the open door Mrs. Grantock 
lifted high above the table. She did not 
look again; she was conscious only of 
clamor and struggle, of cry and crash; 
of cry upon cry—of wails cut. short, 
moans rising to screams and falling to 
gasps; screams dropping to moans; of 
noises that were familiar and awful. And 
above it all, the vicious trumpetings of 
Black Jack. 

She looked no more. From Hunger 
Hills she turned, pulled her frock 
about her, and ran. Over the bridge to the 
moor she ran, stumbling and awkward, 
with shaking legs and loose boots. She 
floundered over ruts, tripped over stones, 
fell full length three times in mud, blun- 
dered into hedges and into tree trunks 
that looked like men. But very soon her 
aching chest stopped her, and she fell to 
the grass, fearful to get away, yet longing 
to look back. 

Slowly she turned her head and looked 
back. No sound came now from Hunger 
Hills: no sound at all; but across the flat 
waste she saw an enormous spout of 
flame spring up, and other white flames 
springing up to join it. 

She got up then, and turned towards 
Clutterfield; and as she got up she heard 
behind her a triumphant bellow and the 
sound of padding hoofs, and she stood 
waiting; and when a hot muzzle was 
thrust gently over her shoulder, she 
threw up her arms and tried to laugh. 
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MEN’S STRAP WATCH 


Sterling Silver $50. 14k Green Gold $75. 
The accurate Hamilton movement No. 986—in a smartly de- 
signed cushion-shape case with leather strap and luminous dial. 






Are you missing the advantages 
of a strap watch ? 






Until you wear a strap watch you will not know what a 
boon it is. 

You will get a lot of enjoyment and pleasant satisfac- 
tion in the convenience and smart appearance of this 
trim, cushion-shape Hamilton. 

There it is — before you always — a really fine time- 
piece that is an accurate timekeeper —the one you have 
always known as “The Watch of Railroad Accuracy.” 
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Send for copy of our new “Timekeeper” 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


Bamilton 


Ablatch 


"The Watch 
of Railroad 
Accuracy” 
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Mufflers, as illustrated, especially imported by us 
and offered at from $7.50 to $15 
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LISSUE 


HAN DKERCHIEFS 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 


In the variety and style of their artistic, fast, 
color-woven borders—in their superior quality, 
fine hemstitching and perfect workmanship— 
LISSUE Handkerchiefs have 
won world-wide reputation. 
Imported from England. 
Men’s 75 cts.—Women’s 50 cts. 
Made and guaranteed by Revsnssi 23 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. <5 
American Office: a 
387 Fourth Avé, 
NEW YORK 


Of Best Dealers 
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Please him with 


a gift ot Krementz jewelry. 
Men prefer Krementz, as they 
know it is stylish and distinc- 
tive and that each piece is 
guaranteed to give a lifetime 
of satisfaction or replacement 
free. 


Two Krementy collar buttons 
in a case (price 75c) are a pop- 
ular gift. For those who al- 
ready have Krementz, collar 
buttons, a pair of Krementz 
links would be welcome, in- 
deed. Selection can be made 
from a variety of designs, in 
white, green or yellow gold. 
In a handsome gift case, from 
$2.50 to $7.50 a pair. 







SET 1063 K 
COMPLETE IN CASE $17.50 





SPOOL LINKS 1217 kK 


PAIR IN GIFT BOX $4.00 




















Does he wear evening clothes? 
For evening wear, correct jew- 
elry is an absolute essential. 
K.ementz Correct Evening 
Jewelry is standard. Many 
of the better shops feature 
Krementz tuxedo and full dress 
sets exclusively. They are 
in the latest mode, of pleasing 
design, finely made and, above 
all, correct. Prices from $4.50 
to $25.00. 





At the better dealers. Send 
for our new holiday suggestion 
booklet. Address us, please, 
at 49Chestnut Street, Newark, 


ments 






LOOSE LINKS 1048 kK 
PAIR IN GIFT BOX $7.50 
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permanence 


B bi eee is a philosophy of 
gift-giving. A gift may be 
only a reminder af the giver 
—happy but of temporary 
worth. Or it may be so 
thoughtfully selected and so 
full of true value that it is 
permanently cherished. 

Such will be a Simmons 
Chain to the men on your gift- 
list. Simmons Chains are made 
with finished craftsmanship by 
the special process of drawing 
gold, green gold or Platinum- 
gold over a less expensive base 
metal. They are leaders in 
watch chain fashion as well as 
in durability. 

From his holiday assort- 
ment your jeweler will be glad 
to show you styles and link 
designs appropriate to men of 
different ages and occupations. 
Simmons Chains are reason- 
ably priced—$4 to $15. 
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STARLOJAMA 


full NC ight’s ‘Rest 


You will get from STARLO- 

cgay “ast JAMA a full measure of comfort 

TA and a fine sense of luxury. The 

STAR jacket is generously long of cut, 
NEW YORK ; , 

and girdled with a wide sash belt 


which prevents bunching, twist and turn as 











R. F. SEMMONS COMPANY you will. 

uy nesieenentts You button the collar snugly when it’s chilly 
R. F. Simmons Co. or Canapa, Ltp. qrote : yk 

Toronto Ontario o’ nights, or leave it open when ’tis stuffy. 


Ample pocket room for ’kerchief and cigar- 
ette case carries out the lounge idea. 

Since STARLOJAMA is made by the 
makers of STAR Shirts, you have that assur- 
ance of a perfectly tailored garment, finished 
with the custom nicety that all men appreciate. 


“For fifty years unsurpassed 
‘n watch chain value.” 


Fabrics include gay or staid patterns and 
colorings in imported and domestic weaves 
Prondy: ty ~ of durable yet light textures. 
of the two Sim- 
mons Chains are 
shown twice en- 










larged. Notice 
the soundness of e 


Obtainable — ready-to-wear — at best shops 
their making. : 
\ 
O 


OsIMMONS* SHR 


on taal MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CH — ] N S 267 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
52 CHAUNCY ST.,BOSTON, MASS. 


; “Makers of Fine Shirts for over Three Generations” 


i Lhe swivel says a it’s a Simmons 
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Srowning Hing & C 


Established 101 Years 
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SILK ROBES in Persian designs, 
stripes, and in neat figured patterns. 
$16.50 to $65. 





Imported Scotch Cash- 
mere Mufflers in plaids, 
I, stripes and solid colors. 
ii In various shades of blue 


and tan, $4, $5 and $6. 








BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

571 Main St. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
KANSAS CITY 

Grand Av. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 














Christmas Suggestions 





Imported SPORT WOOLLIES 


of Cashmere and pure Scotch 


wool. Novelty effects in browns, 
blue and sand, heather and 
wooded shades. $15 to $35. 


| At All Browning King Stores 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Fifth St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 
16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 


OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
439-441 Wood St. 


PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 


ST. PAUL 
6th & Robert Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles 
SEATTLE 

2nd Av. & University St. 


















Royalty and 


VANITY FAIR 


a Caricature 


(Continued from page 44) 


a king who is really the head of the gov- 
ernment will have to put up with a good 
deal of unpopularity. Not even a mon- 
arch can expect to get something for 
nothing; the joys of power have to be 
paid for with the sound of complaints and 
curses, with abuse, ,denunciation and— 
most galling because so _ hopelessly 
unanswerable—ridicule. ~ 


ONVERSELY, the  sorrows—the 

boredoms, rather—of political impo- 
tence have their pleasing compensations. 
A monarch who does not govern is not 
held. responsible by his subjects for the 
discomforts which almost every act of 
government must inevitably bring down 
upon some of them. So it comes about 
that what a constitutional monarch loses 
in power, he gains in respect and popu- 
larity. Ceasing to be the ruler of his 
country, he becomes, in a curious way, 
the symbol of it. And since to the human 
mind, which finds abstraction difficult and 
does not feel at home among entities on a 
more than human scale, a concrete sym- 
bol is something welcome and satisfying, 
it follows that the man who contrives to 
symbolize in his own person the whole 
national idea possesses a real importance, 
even though he may have no power or 
direct authority. Like the flag, like the 
national colors, the national heraldic 
animal or totem, the national anthem, the 
national allegoric personification, he be- 
comes a simple and convenient sign for an 
idea immensely large and complex. 

It is one thing to abuse the head of the 
government: even in these days of 
almost excessive politeness, the prime 
minister gets duly lampooned and cari- 
catured. It is quite another thing to make 
fun of a national emblem. There are 
countries where you can get arrested for 
not saluting the flag; and I remember, 
in the Piazza at Venice, seeing an unfor- 
tunate individual, who remained seated 
and who laughed while the Italian anthem 
was being played, so mercilessly drubbed 
by the Fascists that he must have been 
thankful when the police closed round 
him and dragged him off to jail. Nobody 
can afford to laugh at an emblem. By a 
British subject, Britannia must be repre- 
sented as Bernard Partridge has been 
representing her, weekly, for the last how 
many years? in the pages of Punch—as an 
infinitely respectable Greek goddess of the 
dullest and most classic period. A royal 
family which has become a _ national 
symbol must be treated with the respect 
due to all such sacred emblems. Mr. 
Beerbohm made the mistake of treating a 
member of our symbolical House of 
Windsor as one might treat the head of a 
government—humorously. The _ bur- 
gesses of England, who revere that House 
because it conveniently symbolizes not 


merely the Empire but also themselves 
and their ideals, resented it. 

Americans, I know, find it difficult to 
understand how this effete “king busi- 
ness” contrives to go on in England. It 
goes on primarily, of course, because we 
are an exceedingly conservative people, 
tenaciously attached to our old customs 
even when they are most palpably absurd, 
It will be hundreds of years before 
England ceases to measure in rods and 
perches; to weigh with ounces that vary 
according to the material weighed; to 
calculate quantities in terms of firkins, 
hogsheads, cords, chaldrons and kilder- 
kins. It will also, I trust, be hundreds of 
years before England ceases to be a mon- 
archy. For constitutional monarchy is an 
institution which, besides being respecta- 
bly old, is also of great political value. We 
have arrived at it in England gradually, 
and as it were unconsciously. But what 
we have devised more or less by luck and 
accident, a Machiavelli, I am convinced, 
would have invented by the- light of 
reason as being, in the circumstances, the 
most subtly perfect form of government 
imaginable. A state which possesses a 
nominal head, who does not in fact gov- 
ern, possesses a permanent living symbol 
of itself to which its people can pay an 
unmixed devotion such as no real ruler 
can hope to have paid to him. To any 
government there is always an opposition. 
But government and opposition alike 
profess to have the interests of the country 
at heart; they differ only in their methods 
of serving these interests. The king who 
does not rule—who stands apart from the 
government and all its acts—is a living 
symbol of those national interests, like 
the country’s flag—but more useful, be- 
cause human and alive. 


i a small community, such as the city 
states of ancient Greece or mediaeval 
Italy, a symbolical figure of this kind is 
superfluous; the state is small enough for 
every citizen of it to be able to realize it 
completely and to feel a direct local 
patriotism towards it. But a great 
modern state is too large to be realized as 
a whole and directly felt for in this way. 
But if you can make one man into the 
symbol of the national idea, you at once 
endow your large state with many of the 
advantages belonging to the small one. 
For a direct local you substitute a direct 
personal patriotism. The human symbol 
can be sent round the great state to shake 
hands and, so to speak, to collect for the 
central authority the necessary tribute of 
personal patriotism. In the collection of 
this tribute the members of the House of 
Windsor work with an industriousness 
which I, for one, would be sorry to imitate. 
Poor symbols! Let us all be thankful that 
we stand only for ourselves. 
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One thing seemed to stand 
between her and marriage— 
a thing she didn't even dare 
mention to him. 


“Could I be happy with him 
in spite of that?” 


HE had announced her engagement to him. Her 
friends were beginning to be quite curious as to 
when the wedding would occur. And he, more in- 
sistent than any of them, was pleading with her to 


set a definite time. 


One thing seemed to stand in the way—something 
she didn’t have the courage to talk to him about— 
something, she feared, might interfere with her 


happiness. 


She simply didn’t know what to do. 


* * * x 


That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis. You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. 
And even your closest friends 
won’i tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, hali- 
tosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that 
requires professional advice. 
But usually—and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local con- 
dition that yields to the regu- 
lar use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing 
that this well-known antisep- 
tic, that has been in use for 
years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these peculiar prop- 
erties as a breath deodorant. 














* 


* * * * 


It halts food fermentation in 
the mcuth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
So the systematic use of 
Listerine puts you on the safe 
and polite side. You know 
your breath is right. Fastidi- 
ous people everywhere are 
making «t a regular part of 
their daily toilet routine. 

Your druggist will supply 
you with Listerine. He sells 
lots of it. It has dozens of 
different uses as a safe anti- 
septic and has been trusted as 
such for half a century. Read 
the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 











| and beautiful raison d’étre. 


VANITY FAIR 


A Short Course in Chemistry 


(Continued from page 63) 


across what were simply the viscera of the 
physical world, the sacks and conduits 
into which, let us say, a log of hard-wood 
from some beautiful maple tree is cast, 
crushed, digested and reduced to the 
form of acetone, antimony and other 
derivatives. Hundreds of machines I saw 
which thus digested hundreds of mate- 
rials, and they all naturally took the form 
of digestive organs the world over. They 
couldn’t look like anything else. 

All education pursued in this way is 
purely elective. For the student of classic 
literature I found innumerable opportuni- 
ties of study with the added attraction of 
an entirely new vocabulary. In place of 
the hackneyed Arma virumque cano, or 
the trite Omnia Gallia divisa est in partes 
tres, I soon found myself able to reel off 
such quotations as “Hytor cyanamide 
nuxo”, or “Duralin bakelite guano”. 
These are as good as any classic references 
for decorating a text—and they really 
mean something. I forget what. 

Speaking of guano, there is an absorb- 
ing study for you. Take that, by all 
means. In five minutes I learned that it 
was made very easily from the ground-up 
carcasses of animals. A life-long riddle of 
mine as to why certain animals were 
created was thus solved. They were made 
to be ground-up. A peculiarly rich source 
of guano is the red herring. Here again 
was new light—a red light, so to speak. 
I had always thought of this poor fish as 
being constantly dragged, back and forth, 
across a trail. Now he burst into a new 
And then 


|. there was an interesting product labeled 
| “rape-seed”, but whether you planted it 
| or ate it, I did not learn. 





Fashions for Boilers 

ASHIONS were by no means neg- 
lected, for, in one corner of the vast 
study hall, I came upon a space set apart 
for a demonstration of the “Higgins 
Seamless Jacket” for boilers. Beyond 
peradventure of a doubt, the Higgins 
Seamless Jacket is a great institution. A 
neater garment I have never seen, with 
its waist-line slightly indicated and the 
close-fitting pipe-sleeves and valve-open- 
ings that are the last word this season. 
A large Richardson and Boynton Heater 
was having a fitting as I stood by, and it 
was most interesting. In an adjacent 
space a massive mixing-machine struck a 
high moral note with its slogan, “ Daily 
Strength for Daily Kneads”. I took home 


a copy of their booklet for Aunt Sarah. 

That brings me to just a final word as 
to the wonderful management of this 
great extension course. All text-books 
and school supplies are free. I went home 
loaded down with pamphlets on every- 
thing from abrasives to zyoptolin. My 
pockets bulged with blotters, calendars 
and samples. If you send your son to this 
institution, you need fear no letters ask- 
ing for money to buy books. Everything 
is handed to you. 

More important are the splendid quali- 
fications of the faculty. I have never met 
such charming men. As I stood before 
the exhibit of one of the companies, the 
teacher—a full professor in essential oils, 
as I learned later—actually put down his 
work and came over to speak to me. 

“Are you interested in Carbon te- 
trachlorides?’’ he asked. 

“T eat ’em alive!” I said with enthusi- 
asm. Earlier in the course his question 
would have bothered me, but not now. 

“Bi-chromate!” he exclaimed, using 
a chemical oath, ‘‘you interest me 
strangely.”” We have since beccme fast 
friends. 

Did you ever hear of a college professor 
saying to a freshman, “Are you inter- 
ested in quadratic equations, young 
man?” Not on your life. What he says 
is, “You are not interested in quadratic 
equations, but, by Heavens! you are going 
to be or I’ll know why.” 

And then there were the prizes! Be- 
lieve it or not, there, posted on the school 
bulletin-board, was a list of prizes total- 
ing fifteen thousand dollars for the bright 
pupils who should write the best essays 
on the subjects given. These were money 
prizes; not sets of books or gold stars or 
ten-cent pencil boxes, but real, hard cash. 
The choice of subjects was wide. Chem- 
istry in its Relation to Color, Chemistry 
in its Relation to Medicine, Chemistry in 
its Relation to the Sale of Lap-robes. A 
bright pupil could not fail to win. 

Then and there, I decided that this was 
the kind of education for me. There, in 
that sacred hall, the memories of other 
schools and colleges slipped from me like 
the trappings of vanity. Purified and re- 
fined, I seemed to enter into a higher edu- 
cational life through which I shall carry 
always, in my heart, red roses for my be- 
loved teacher, the Ninth National Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries. 

And it all happened in two hours and 
twenty minutes! 


O Lady, If You Wept 


By Jutiet BRANHAM 


O 


LADY, if you wept for love 
And not for vanity, 


I think the miracle thereof 
Might cleanse the memory. 


But since between us and delight 
Our angels are at war, 

Let us not desecrate a night 
Where truer lovers are. 
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Ballyross 
$Q 


Imported 


Moor Calf 


MS good inside 
teealas it looks out 
HL@) ai side: Moor calf 
Vere YI the latest crea- 
tion of the famus Glasgow 
tannery of W & J Martin 
matcht by soles, linings 
heels and workmans 
that ar not to be betterd 
anywhere at any price. 
CI Sturdy, substantial, 
stylish ~ hevy enuf for 
winter wear yet neither 
clumsy nor uncouth ~ 


We wil gladly send this 


shoe hy mail ~ Give us 
your size and we wil do 
the rest ~~ 


G,fohn Ward 


riien’s Shoes 


General Offises: 121 Duane street 
New York City 


New York Shops — Philadelphia Shop 
1401 03 Broadway 3221-23 Chestnut street 
Ind in downtown Manhat judt belo che 


Deockiya and —_' Hotel as 
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You Know the Suit! 


ISTINCTIVE for its “smartly careless” style. 
Dunshire Clothing is designed after a pat- 
tern which has not changed in 35 years. 





It embodies those peculiar touches associated 
with good taste. And, although essentially con- 
servative, Dunshire Clothing is notably correct 
for the wardrobe of the well dressed man. 


The Dunshire Suit, representing a type of clothes 
long familiar to college men, is discernibly dif- 
ferent from the average suit. You will recognize 
instantly these touches— soft, pliable front; 
narrow, rolling lapels; a “‘lift” above the collar 
notch; straight, broad sleeves; high cut, six 
button vest and full easy hanging trousers. 


CA Dunshire Suit is always recognizable! 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CAsk to see these distinctive clothes. . 


. If there is no Dunshire agency 
in your town, write us. 


-H. H. COOPER & CO. 


UTICA: «4 > NEW “YORK. 
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Four out of Five 
is Pyorrhea’s Toll 





‘Nature warns with bleeding gums 


When Pyorrhea comes, the teeth loosen, and drop out 
or must be extracted. Pus-pockets form at the roots and 
poison spreads throughout the system. 


Comparatively few persons are immune. Statistics show 
that four out of every five past forty, and thousands 
younger, are subject to this sinister disease. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 


At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger signal— 
tender gums which bleed easily when the teeth are brushed. 


Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; his teeth 
may be spared, while he who neglects that admonition may 
pay the extreme penalty. 


At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your dentist 
for teeth and gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums at once. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the scientific formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S. If used consistently and used in time, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its course. 


In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, Forhan’s 
For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It contains nothing 
but the most beneficial ingredients that keep teeth white and 
clean and the gums firm and healthy. 


Remember, statistics are all against you. Science 
proves that four out of every five are doomed after 
forty. For that reason it is good health insurance to 
start using Forhan’s For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is sold by druggists every- 
where. Start a good habit today; the habit of 
strict oral hygiene. Go regularly to your dentist 
and brush your teeth twice a day with Forhan’s. 
35c¢ and 60c in tubes. 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 
‘ 


Formula of R. J. Forkan, D. D. S. eal a 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 



















VANITY FAIR 


How to Write an Article for Vanity Fair 


(Continued from page 70) 


to be disturbed, etc., to all of which 
he will agree. Fatal error. The moment 
your back is turned, he will change the 
peg on that cribbage-board sort of thing 
so that you are marked “in’’, and you 
are doomed. What you should do is to 
tell him that you are expecting several 
important ’phone calls and that it is 
vital that you be found instantly in the 
library. With these instructions, he 
will report you “out” to all inquirers. 

The snore hazard is one that can never 
be entirely avoided. No matter how early 
you arrive in a club library, there is 
always at least one old party who is there 
before you. He belongs to the older sleep- 
ing set, who go to the library immediately 
after breakfast and only leave it for meals. 
They fall asleep over the morning paper 
and sleep right through to the 5-star 
evening editions. Their snoring, grunt- 
ing, sighing and groaning are grievous in- 
terruptions to an ambitious author; but 
fortunately they are easily silenced. When 
I work at the Club, I always carry a 
small bottle of laudanum which I pour 
between the pages of The New Republic. 
This I lay gently over the face of the 
snorer, and he is soon sleeping his last 
sleep. I confided this method to my 
friend, Heywood Broun, who illustrates 
those articles What the Well Dressed Man 
Will Avoid, and he asked with some 
point, “Why the laudanum?” 

The third menace, the club bore, 
usually breezes into the library about 
eleven o’clock. _He messes among the 
magazines, tips over the “silence” sign, 


spots you, and makes straight for your 


desk. There is only one way for these 
fellows, a quick dirk-stroke with some 
long, pointed tool, straight to the heart. 
An ordinary ice-pick is excellent. I 
always carry one with a cork on the end 
of it to keep me from stabbing myself. 
After puncturing the bore, place in an 
easy chair near the window and allow to 
cool. Then proceed with your article. 

My earnest advice is not to attempt 
writing at home; but if you do, you must 
be prepared to make the supreme sacri- 
fice. 

It is almost impossible to find a place 
to write in at home. Upstairs, of a morn- 
ing, all the windows are open, beds are 


being made, pillows are lolling on the 
sills, and there is general confusion and 
slamming of doors. You finally settle 
yourself in the living room, where the 
light is wrong and the table cluttered, 
but by perseverance you gradually get 
into your stride at about the time your 
wife dispossesses you to make room for 
the manoeuvres of the vacuum cleaner 
You move to the dining room, from which 
you are evicted in what seems about ten 
minutes, though your wife tells you it is 
nearly noon and that the children will 
shortly be home from school. 


The Supreme Sacrifice 

i is now time for the supreme sacrifice 

of which I spoke. You remove yourself 
and effects upstairs, where all is in order. 
Arming yourself with some blunt instru. 
ment, stand behind the bedroom door 
and cry in a loud voice, “Oh, dear! 
I have spilled the ink on the new rose 
rug.” When your wife rushes in, strike. 
Then smother in pillows and lay in the 
linen closet. Do not really spill the ink, 
as the stains are difficult to remove. 

About this time, the little ones will 
come trooping in from school. A pleas- 
ant way of ridding one’s self of children 
is a game I invented years ago. It isa 
winter sport called “Playing Hansel and 
Gretel”. The children are Hansel and 
Gretel, and you are the witch. You 
enact the famous oven scene. After 
leading the little ones hither and yon 
for a spell, you descend to the cellar, 
where you open the furnace door and say, 
“O, see Hansel, and see Gretel, I am 
baking some fine, hot gingerbread for 
you!” The children crowd eagerly for- 
ward, and with a quick shove you thrust 
them in and slam the door. 

And thus, I really believe, you can 
finish your article. It is a high price to 
pay, I grant, and the article will probably 
be returned; but you can go to sleep that 
night with the thought that you have 
done your best and allowed nothing to 
stand between you and your unquench- 
able literary ambition. 

Re-read my rules carefully, apply them 
relentlessly, and you will arrive. You will 
also understand why it is imperative that 
I remain anonymous. 


The Menace to American Pugilism 


(Continued from page 55) 


fashion that our American boxers take 
them. When the bell rings he will forget 
the Latin notion that he must do the 
graceful thing, and he will have in his 
corner a strident-voiced American mana- 
ger who will remind the referee of a few 
of his manifold duties. 

Firpo will carry into the ring that same 
self-confidence, self-reliance and self-will 
that brought him up fighting every time 
he was knocked down. He knows that he 
can hit Dempsey hard enough to stun 
him. Next time he throws that overhand 
right hook in the direction of the cham- 
pion, it might land on Dempsey’s chin 
instead of his eye, for Dempsey will still 
be wide open for that right hook. 

In view of the intense veneration for 
the mantle of the late Mr. Sullivan, one 
shudders to think of what might happen 
at thenext Dempsey-Firpo bout ; or what 
might have happened at the last, if the 
breaks had not gone to Dempsey or if the 
rules had been taken seriously. One 
observes the plight of England, once the 
dominating influence in the prize-ring, 
whose unofficial emblem used to be a 
clenched fist. Now, alas, it contains the 
recumbent figure of a boxer. Perhaps it 
would be little short of treason to picture 


the United States in such a position, but 
the menace is there. 

One of the first questions shot at David 
Lloyd George as he was being received at 
the City Hall of New York by the Mayor's 
Committee of Welcome, was “Hey, 
Lloyd George, what’s the matter with Joe 
Beckett?” Even the little giant himself 
looked embarrassed—and, so they say, a 
little sad. 

Just now our dominion in the pugilistic 
world is supreme—in all classes. It is true 
that Pancho Villa, the flyweight champion 
who beat Jimmy Wilde, the last British 
title holder, is an American by way of the 
Philippines. 

It is true that Giuseppe Carrora 
(Johnny Dundee), the featherweight 
champion, who won his title from Eugéne 
Cr‘qui of France, was born in Italy. But 
he is an American citizen by naturaliza- 
tion. 

This suggests a way of keeping the title 
in the United States, even if Firposhould 
knock out Dempsey at their next meeting. 
We could compel Firpo to go through 
with his intention of becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen. We should preserve out 
pugilistic prestige even if we must 
preserve it by means of a technicality. 
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EMPIRE RUGS 
For MOTORING, TRAVELING 
and WINTER SPORTS IN ALL CLIMES 


@ Whether you spend your winter where the snow 
flies or where the warm sands beckon; for flashing 
down the crystal slopes of Canada, houseboat- 
ing in Florida, or just for the ride in the car to 
the Country Club, or the shopping trip down the 
Avenue—an EMPIRE RUG adds immeasurably 
to your comfort and your enjoyment. 


@ Woven on the best English looms, from purest 
Woolens, Cashmeres and rare Vicunas, exclusive in 
pattern, exquisite in coloring, EMPIRE RUGS are 
procurable from high class department stores, 
haberdashers and sporting goods shops in leading 
American cities. Name of the dealer nearest you 
will be sent on application. 


As a Christmas gift EMPIRE RUGS are appro- 
priate and appreciated, both by men and women 


LEOPOLD FRANK 
11 London Wall, London, E. C. 2 


pie 
> 





MERCHANTS of standing are invited to write for appointment 
to see Empire Rugs. Address the American Representative: EDGAR 
B. WALTERS ORGANIZATION, Broadway & 23rd Street, New York. 
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a Give fi sin 


Kum-a-part—the button for soft cuffs that 
clicks open, snaps shut. 


He will like it on sight and wear it for years— 
appreciatively. 
New, smart designs await your choosing at jewelers and men’s 
shops. Up to $25 the pair. 
But watch out for flimsy imitations. It’s the Kum-a-part only if 
this name is on the back. Look and be sure! It’s bad enough to 
buy an imitation ; certainly you would not give one. 


Send for Booklet and Correct Dress Chart “P” 


Tue Baer & Witpe Company 
ATTLEBORO MAassACHUSETTS 


Exclusive makers of Kum-a-part Kuff Buttons and Belt Buckles. 


S 
No. 9090 





\. $5.00 r.ffe| 
































VANITY FAIR 








Tuxedo Ease 


Ease meaning poise and ease 
meaning comfort—both are found 
in a Tuxedo tailored the inimit- 
able Hickey-Freeman way. 


Easy, graceful correct lines and 
superior fit are tailored into these 
garments by the most expert kind 





of tailoring. 


At leading stores 
throughout the country 


Hickey-Freeman Go. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave 
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Antor Todbanser New York O85 


Gift-giving can be elevated from an amenity to 
an art. Simply avoid purchasing the obvious, the 
ordinary or the inapropos. The most acceptable 
presents combine utility with beauty. If, in addition, 
your selections contribute something to the lives 
and the living-rooms of the recipients, you have 
chosen well. 


Seth Thomas Clocks make pertect gifts. For 
more than a century the name 











Seth Thomas‘TY NF” 
—an ideal gift for 
former Naval Service 
men and all who 
love the sea. Ship's 
clock movement in 
marine mahogany 
case. Sounds.up to 8 
belis every. four 
hours. With raised 
bronze numerals, $39. 


Seth Thomas “‘LEAD- 
ER NO. 2”—a hand- 
some mantel clock 
inchaste Gothic 
lines. 10% inches 
high. Mahogany case 
and silvered dial, at 
$13.50. 


Seth Thomas has been the cov- 
eted hall-mark sought by clock 
connoisseurs. That name is uni- 
versally recognized as symbol- 
izing supreme craftsmanship in 


7 





iM. 





Price, $120 
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AT. 

he clock shown in the main illustration is Seth The 
lock No. 73; = Authe #rtiC re aot Old LR Z 
ren. Cabinet mahogany case; hand-pierced gold dial. 
Resonant, musical Westminster Chime, sounding the 
quarters and striking the 





feb ; Ae : ‘ : 
The first American chime clocks were of Seth Thomas 
J t graceful evidence of Seth Thomas 


supremacy in clock-making. 


The leading shops of the United States and Canada dis- 
play wide assortments of Seth Thomas Clocks, including 
the five models described herein. — 
higher in the Far West and Canada. Hansen a = = 





mechanisms and cases. The leading interior decora- 
tors of America are counseling their clients to use 


Seth Thomas Clocks for their decorative value. 


There is a charming model to harmonize with 
any color scheme or period, and types exactly 
suited to enhancing the effect of mantels, high- 
boys, low-boys and book-cases. Is there a single 
person represented in your Christmas shopping 
4 . a 4 Ye 
list who would not prize a 


ifts Your Friends Will Cherish 


~approved by famous decorators 





genuine Seth Thomas? And 
when you are at the clock {f 
counter, why not select at least 
one for beautifying your own 
home? 
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urs on mellow tone-rods. 





Prices are somewhat 


SETR TROMAS CLOCKS 
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Seth Thoma 
BOUR NO. 


Seth Thomas’ EDEN”’ 
One of the most ac- 
curate timepieces 
ever made. Seven- 


jeweled lever move- 
ment; watch escape- 


ment 


. Pareicularly 
{tothe boudoir 
desk. With 
dial $22.50, 
radium dial, 


$24.50, 
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The set you start today car. grou 
through the years to come. 
Added pieces always match. 


Pal 
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‘ the name-stamp means 
the gift is genuine 


The Pyralin name-stamp on each 
article cannot but add to the satis- 
faction of giving, and to the appreci- 
The deal gift of Pycalin sollerware is 2 ' ation of the one who receives—for 
complete set which can be purchased earns _ f f ll s l] f lif 
in any material, pattern or decoration. it isa guar antee O uli Value, OT 11Te- 
long beauty and usefulness. Sold by 


leading stores everywhere. 


cy ay, ) lin 4 
N SHELL Yyratl 


The graceful La Belle Pattern is here 
illustrated in Shell Pyralin. Also made 
in Ivory Pyralin and Amber Pyralin. 


ll PONT E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc.., Pyralin Dept. Arlington N.J. 


Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal, Canada 
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BUXTON 
EYTAINER 





Gifts ‘gossip’ — 
what will yours say? 


oo gift talks about whoever sent it. You’d 
be surprised at what they say, “He didn’t 
waste any thought picking me out” or, “She 
certainly cares about you.” 

But there’s no gift that says more plainly 
than a Buxton Keytainer, “‘Whoever sends me 
has good taste; thoughtful, too, because I’m an 
original sort of a gift and very, very useful.” 

For a Buxton Keytainer keeps keys flat, 
orderly and easy to find. It protects pockets— 
or hand bags. 

Nothing will please a man more than a Key- 
tainer that matches his wallet and cigarette 


case. 


He will like this model 


Tuts Keyratner, No. 46-6, is fash- 
ioned of rich English Pigskin and is 
Full-Calf Lined. The button, the 
corners and clips are all of 14K solid 
gold. The button may be engraved 
with his initials. The Key-hooks are 
plated with 14K gold and hold from 
6 to 12 keys. Packed in an attractive 
satin-lined gift box, the price is $7.75. There are other 
models and sizes in this leather from $1.50 to $10. 


For her hand bag 


Tuis beautiful Keytainer, No. 27-4, is of 
Alligator Calf in Brown or Gray; Full- 
Calf Lined. The button is of 14K solid 
gold and may be engraved with her initials. 
The Key-hooks are 14K gold plated; and 
hold from 4 to 8 keys. Packed in an 
attractive satin-lined gift box, the price 
is $2.75. There are other styles and sizes 
in the same leather ranging in price from 
$1.50 to $10. 

There are special models of Keytainers with a little 
handy pocket for the small important papers that you 
can’t afford to lose or forget. 








At better jewelers, department stores, leather goods 
stores, stationers and haberdashers. Write for the Book 
of Buxton Keytainers. 


BUXTON, INC. Dept. 11 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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A Gift that’s valued | 


Watch his face light up when he opens the 
case and lifts out a real man’s pipe, with a 
mouthpiece of genuine 


BAKELITE 


Handsome pipes and holders of this beauti- 
ful, tasteless, non-absorbent material, may be 
had in any good smoke shop. 

Simple designs in amber colors for those who 
are conservatively inclined; others with silver 
and gold mountings, and in rich, jewel-like 
colors that are sure to please those of more 
lavish taste. 

A pipe or holder with a mouthpiece of 
genuine Bakelite is always a welcome gift 
| —and one of recognized worth. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


8 West 4oth Street, New York 
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BAKELITE 
JREDMANOL 


are the registered 
Trade Marks for the 
Phenol Resin Products 
manufactured under 
patents owned by 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
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THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES | 








Imported Cape of the exceptionally rare SILVER BLUE MONKEY, 
combined with Flying Squirrel. Price $1350. 


eAr this season recurs that ever puzzling 


question— 


“What shall I give Her?” 


What can be safer or more sure to please than 


THE GIFT OF FUR? 
In buying Furs with the A-JEK-L label 


you may be sure of definite style author- 
ity, highest quality and unsurpassed work- 
manship, and with this assurance you may 
add that of price security; prices as low as 
Furs can be secured for anywhere, where 
good Furs are sold. 


“Tt pays to buy where you buy in safety” 


A.JAECKEL & CO, 


Jurriers Gxclusively 
Fifth Ave-Between35%& 36% Sts. New York 








Thomas Hardy: 


VANITY FAIR 


the Youngest Georgian 


(Continued from page 60) 


some flavor of the past about the work. 
You will not find it where the birds wheel 
slowly above the great brown face of 
Egdon Heath. There is nothing that 
bears date in the cruel, dragging death of 
the Mayor of Casterbridge, unless it is 
the date of Oedipus and King Lear, and 
the ages when tragedy was not afraid to 
speak with a full voice. Perhaps there is 
a faint démodé touch of moral squeamish- 
ness in Tess, a mincing quality in some 
of the great ladies, which you will hardly 
find in the modern young person and her 
mistress. But, then, Wessex is far away 
from towns—a long walk from the col- 
leges and farther still from London; and 
things change slowly in the country. 


The Modern Quality in Hardy 


‘THERE is a strangely modern quality 
in Mr. Hardy’s stories, a touch of the 
hardness which mild-eyed mothers are 
meeting in their daughters, which staid 
Victorian critics reproved in Mr. Hardy. 
The wry smile with which he watches life, 
sitting behind his hedge to see the crowds 
go by, go singing up the lane that leads 
to the rough moors and sometimes to the 
steep drop by the old quarry, is not old- 
fashioned. His philosophy may not be 
cheering; honest philosophies rarely are. 
But it is not out of date. The quiet glee 
with which he observes his fellow crea- 
tures going to their doom is not an old 
man’s pessimism. It is the youthful tem- 
per which moves small boys to spasms of 
secret laughter, when their elders majesti- 
cally navigate a road that leads to an 
inevitable, an ineluctable butter-slide. 
The world, to Mr. Hardy, is one long 
lane that leads to an eternal booby-trap, 
and the enjoyment which he derives from 
sitting behind the hedge and watching 
the victims go by is unfailing, if not par- 
ticularly infectious. 

Perhaps there is one corner of his work 
which is flecked with gray, which seems 
to bear in legible figures the date at 
which it was written. The fine, truculent 
face which he turns towards established 
religion has something in its look of the 
stern negation of the last century, of that 
singular crusade in which men solemnly 
took no cross, and rode out to establish 
the faith that there was no faith. No 
dogma was ever so rigid as the Agnostic’s, 
and one may sometimes catch in Mr. 
Hardy’s utterance a note of that empty 
catechism, an echo of those hollow pul- 
pits. He seems to deny as though Denial 
were a new and daring faith, a dis- 
covery by men who had sailed into un- 
known seas and found that there was 
nothing. It is his one concession to the 
Zeitgeist of his own generation. Perhaps 


he learned it when he was a church archi- 
tect in the Sixties: it would not be easy 
to combine faith with the construction of 
country churches in the Victorian Gothic. 

For nearly thirty years, while strange 
new stars have climbed the sky and 
dipped and faded, his row of novels has 
stood on English shelves without a new 
one at the right-hand end. Someone in 
1895 was shocked by Jude. England 
could stand the Yellow Book, but pulled 
long faces when unbelief ceased to be an 
affectation and became a creed. So Mr. 
Hardy withdrew into the blameless paths 
of poetry. The authority of Lord Tenny- 
son could be quoted for the expression 
of honest doubt in that medium, and it 
was not felt that he was subverting the 
foundations of the State when his sar- 
donic anecdotes were retailed in staccato 
meter. 

Often, he seemed merely to play over 
his old pieces on a different instrument. 
The poem was, in many cases, a study for 
a novel, a little drawing for the great 
cartoon. But once, at least, in the years 
when King Edward reigned, and a Mr. 
Austin was his Laureate, Mr. Hardy 
played in the full tones which Browning 
had caught rolling from Aby Vogler’s 
manual, with every stop full out and a 
great surge of sound above the little 
congregation. 


Hardy’s Peculiar Poetical Genius 


HE Dynasts was decorated with the 

forbidding description of “an epic 
drama”. In reality, it was a chronicle 
play of the Great War, of which the 
Trumpet-Major had seen something, 
with Napoleon for its principal and half 
Europe for its stage. Written in French, 
it would have been crowned by the 
Academy, nationalized, State-endowed, 
and played annually by two Divisions at 
the Camp of Chalons. In Germany, they 
would have built something vast for 
Reinhardt to produce it in. In Russian, 
it would have made an English reputa- 
tion; but solemn ladies continued to 
labor through War and Peace, without a 
notion that an Englishman had caught 
the stamp and thunder of ten years of 
history in the great roll of a tragedy. It 
was an achievement on the fullest scale, 
in the grand manner, of the very first im- 
portance. And it was barely noticed. 
Even the young gentlemen who hasten 
to Dorchester in the vain attempt to 
catch and canonize Mr. Hardy are in- 
clined to reserve their panegyrics for the 
strange, halting music of his shorter 
pieces, when the great tragedy stands 
there, as the last and largest achievement 
of a master of two mediums. 


On the Approach of Middle Age 


(Continued from page 40) 


a modified independence. When you 
have an aim, you must sacrifice something 
of freedom to achieve it. But by the time 
you have reached middle age, you have 
discovered just how much freedom it is 
worth while to sacrifice in order to achieve 
the aim you have in view. 

Though I find the young in the mass 
charming, I do not find them good com- 
pany. I can bear it with fortitude when 
they show me that the society of persons 
of their own age is more grateful to them 
than mine. For they take themselves 
with a seriousness which is only uninten- 
tionally diverting. Humor is rooted in 


disillusion, and golden illusions press 
them around about. It is middle age that 
laughs, since it is difficult to laugh at the 
world until you have first learned to 
laugh at yourself. 

So here are at least two good things that 
middle age gives you: the inestimable boon 
of freedom, and the precious gift of 
laughter. What makes youth unhappy is 
its desire to be like everybody else: what 
makes middle age tolerable is its recon- 
ciliation with oneself. 

But frankness well becomes the man who 
is no longer young:I would sooner be a fool 
of twenty-five than a philosopher of fifty. 
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TEMPTED TO KEEP 


AN original oil painting, a 
i carving,abronze,asigned 
Eeletching, Wedgwood or 
Worcester china and Fieur-DeE- 
Lis IRts# HAND Woven LINEN 
are giftsas rarely receivedasthey 
are universally desired—gifts you 
are tempted to keep. 
And of them all, Freur-pe-Lis 
Ir1sH HAND WoveEN Linen Da- 
MASK, traditionally one of the 
finest of art treasures, is uniquely 
also a thing of practical useful- 
ness. Like all masterpieces it bears 
the marks of its makers. The 
Fieur-DE-Lis emblem and the 
legend: Inisp HAND Woven Lin- 
EN DAMASK are woven into the 
rit margin of each tablecloth and 
ma\¥\ napkin, the simplest way the 
=——~< handloom weavers of Ireland 
could attest to the genuineness 
of the damask its beauty of de- 
sign, perfection of weave and 
enduring qualities. 
Sold at the better stores in the 
larger cities of the United States 
and Canada. 








IRELAND BROS 

MAKERS OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS LINENS 

102 FRANKLIN ST. new YORK 
Dperc.Fest 


ronronr LUR Ban 


A Book of Designs, containing full information 
regarding sizes, if not obtainable in your locality, 
may be had upon request. 

For fine use also are Fleur-de-Lis Linen Towels, 

Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
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Designed for Ireland Bros, by Fulien Elfenbein, “Gospels of Durrow,” Trinity College, Dublin 
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Teeth You Admire 


in Women 


Clean and pearly — free from dingy film 
All men should have them, too 


A vast change has come in late 
years in respect to pretty teeth. 
Now you see whiter teeth every- 
where, and everyone admires them. 

A new method of teeth cleaning 
has come into vogue, and millions 
now employ it. It combats the film 
—the cause of dingy teeth. If you 
don’t know it, the test we offer will 
prove a revelation. 


That cloud is film 


You can feel on your teeth a 
viscous film. It clings to teeth and 
stays. Unless removed, it becomes 
discolored. Then it forms dingy 
coats. It particularly discolors 
teeth of men who smoke. 

That film is the teeth’s great 
enemy. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They catise many serious troubles, 
local and internal. So teeth which 
show a film-coat are unsafe. 


A solution found 


Dental science has found two 
ways to solve this great film prob- 
lem. One way is to disintegrate 
the film at all stages of formation. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 














Pepsodent 


The other is to remove it without 
harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these 
methods effective. Then a new- 
type tooth paste was created to 
apply these film combatants. The 
name is Pepsodent. The use has 
now spread the world over. Care- 
ful people of some 50 nations em- 
ploy it, largely by dental advice. 


Also fruit effects 


Research also proved that cer- 
tain peoples who eat much fruit are 
more immune to tooth troubles. 
Many of them are famous for beau- 
tiful teeth. 

The reasons are now known. 
Fruit acidity multiplies the alkalin- 
ity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. And 
those are the agents on - which 
Nature depends to combat acid and 
starch deposits. 

So Pepsodent is made to produce 
twice daily these essential effects 
obtained from fruit. It multiplies 
these tooth protecting agents in the 
mouth. 


Let it convince you 


Pepsodent will quickly convince 
you. Once-you see and feel its good 
effects, you will never go without 
them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Look at your teeth in ten days, 
and you will know why millions now 
use Pepsodent. Cut out coupon now. 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


Ascientific tooth paste based on modern 


research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 





10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 366,1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to a family. 
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Your Holiday Desserts are ready 
Distant lands, as well as our own, con- 
tribute their best to make the name Heinz 
stand for the most delicious Mince Meat. 
Fragrant spices from the Orient, selected 
black, fruity currants from Greece, the 
world’s best candied fruits and raisins, 
America’s selected beef, choice suet and 
apples—all cooked, blended and seasoned 
by skilled cooks in the Heinz Kitchens. 
Perfect Mince Meat! In glass jars and tins. 


HEINZ 
Fig Pudding 


This pudding is so light, wholesome and 
digeuttle that the children and those 
with delicate appetites can have “more 
—it won't hurt them. You taste the 
figs in every morsel. Always use with 
it the special sauce, originated by our 
experts, recipe for which comes on every 
can. 


HEINZ 
Plum Pudding 


The ingredients are as perfect as the 
recipe, and the skill in preparation is the 
result of long experience. If you alread 
know it, this will remind you of its good- 
ness. If you have never tried it, there 
is a treat in store for you. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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The Passing of 


VANITY FAIR 


the Thanatopsis 


(Contiuned from page 64) 


growing haggard’and when the winners, 
at the slightest interruption, would seize 
the chance to slip off home to the wife 
and kiddies—the dirty crooks. “I am 
afraid—”, our Founder began again, but 
no one was listening. 

At last, when the game did dissolve, two 
brothers agreed to drop Toohey at the 
Presbyterian Hospital on their Way home, 
inasmuch as they would be passing it 
anyway. But, by this time, he was so 
discouraged about the human race that a 
nervous panic seized him when he found 
it would be necessary to wake the night 
nurse. Indeed, he was so alarmed at the 
way she would take this interruption of 
her slumbers that when she did come 
drowsily down, the hiccoughs had been 
scared out of him, and have not recurred 
since. 


Thanatopsian Anecdotes 

‘HOSE of us who have now withdrawn 

from this corroding atmosphere will 
not be missing so very much after all. 
The famous banter of the Thanatopsis, 
the wit which was supposed to glance 
dazzlingly off its stacks of chips, has been 
grossly exaggerated and, under present 
conditions, would, I think, be pretty 
forlorn. 

To be sure, George S. Kaufman has 
been known to lift the general average by 
occasional contributions, as when he 
upset the club’s gravity one evening by 
observing casually that he was descended 
from old Sir Roderick Kaufman, who 
went on the crusades. Fourteen eye- 
brows rose in well bred surprise, and 
Kaufman added, hastily, “as a spy”. 

But, for the most part, the Thanatopsis 
jokes have become routine; and I, for one, 
shall not greatly miss hearing Kaufman, 
every time he holds an ace and a nine, say 
he is going to make an ace-nine bet. Or 
every time he has a two in the hole and a 


three is dealt him, hearing him complain 
bitterly that he is being tray-deuced. 

I was amused enough when, on the 
night I forgot to bring a promised 
liqueur to the game, Mr. Broun offered 
to go back to my house for it. He would 
always, he said, be glad to walk a mile for 
a kiimmel. But I grew rather tired of his 
little joke about the port he always served 
on rainy nights. It was a second rate 
rabbinical beverage; but, as Broun used 
to say, with a fatuous delight in his own 
(I suppose it was his own) wit, “Any 
port in a storm”. 

I shall not even miss the singing. There 
was the song which escaped into the outer 
world through the medium of F. P. A.’s 
column. It ran something like this: 


“Oh, Mr. Connelly, oh, Mr. Connelly, 
I'll wager thirty dollars on this hand; 
I think its pretty fair, 
Perhaps I have a pair; 
Have you got thirty bucks at your command?” 


“Oh, Mr. Broun, oh, Mr. Broun, 
I'll call you, for I think you are a loon. 
As upon your hand I gaze, 
I see just a pair of trays.” 
“‘What have you got, Mr. Connelly?” 
“A pair of sevens, Mr. Broun.” 


No, the delights of the Thanatopsis 
were not sufficient to outweigh its evils. 
Thus, a club that was formed on the 
Butte Montmartre during the war, 
pare into history. It was started there 

y Harold W. Ross, a buck private who 
was editor of the Stars and Stripes and 
who, at Nini’s little hole-in-the-wall near 
the Place du Tertre, used to show a good 
time to the sundry lieutenants who used 
to come up to Paris for a week’s leave and 
who, sometimes, left despondently for 
their outfits the second day. (Ask one of 
them who is now in the faculty at Johns 
Hopkins.) Back in New York, this game 
gradually took form as the weekly 
Thanatopsis, Now that, too, has passed. 


The Supreme of the Supreme 


(Continued from page 68) 


illustrators who were superior to anatomy, 
perspective, draughtmanship, and com- 
position. 

Bone realized that he was triumphing 
at last. Then the critics who praised him 
grew fewer and fewer, more and more 
select. He was our noblest example of 
the rule that he who interests the least 
number is the loftiest artist. The higher, 
the fewer. 

At length he was praised by only one 
critic, and that one the terrible William 
Krex to whom all the highest browed 
critics seemed lowbrows. 

Finally Bone wrote something that 
was published in the first and final num- 
ber of a magazine that came out only 
once and then went back into darkness. 
It was never soiled by a paid advertise- 
ment or profaned by an ordinary eye. 

This opus overpowered even the great 
Krex himself, who wrote of it: “The latest 
Bonian masterpiece is quite beyond my 
comprehension. I confess I don’t know 
whether I like it or not. I can’t get near 
enough to the author’s meaning to form 
an opinion.” 

This tribute rejoiced Bone immeasur- 
ably. He was atlastassolitarily exaltedas 
Saint Simeon Stylites. He was an artist 
all by himself. 

His standards were so high that he 
could not find anything good enough to 
write about at all. He sat as idle as a 


Hindu thinker, contemplating his own un- 
impeachable umbilicus in a divine reverie 
that would have been thought a stupor 
in an ordinary mortal. 

Through the mauve haze of his medita- 
tions came eventually a recollection of 
that first story he wrote. He remembered 
that everybody was unanimous in not 
caring for it. That stirred him. Perhaps 
it was great. Perhaps it was too good for 
the vulgar public. Perhaps he had struck 
the sacred fire from the flint at his first 
blow. 

His opus primus must have had implicit 
in it some exquisite, all-excluding grace. 
Only one person in the world had liked it 
—its author. 

He hunted for it. Found it. Read it. 
Read it again with a unique thrill of awe. 

He didn’t like it himself! At first this 
was a shock to his self-esteem. Then he 
recovered with a gush of rapture. Its 
own author couldn’t like it. Nobody in 
the whole wide world liked it. Great 
Heavens! how great it must be! It must 
be the greatest work ever achieved. 

He cried aloud: “It was given to me 
just once to speak the ultimate word, 
to utter the absolutely incomprehensible, 
unendurable thought. This is the Su- 
preme of the Supreme!” 

And then, to ensure its immortality, he 
burned it. The smoke seemed like in- 
cense to his Olympian nostrils. 
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Without the tyrannical rule of starch, all collars, 
except the VAN HEUSEN, break out in a rebellion of 
buckling and blistering. 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest, COLLAR 





1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 












The Answer to 





TH perennial problem “What to Give” is solved most 
naturally by this unique Folding Umbrella. 


TuxawaY has the happy faculty of always pleasing — 
and pleasing all ways! First with its smallness, which, 
paradoxically, is its BIG feature. Then with its ease of 
operation, for it scarcely takes ten seconds to open or close. 
And finally, with its rare distinctiveness and beauty of 
craftsmanship which win instant admiration. Slips easily 
into grip, desk drawer, auto pocket or under the seat. Black 
and colored fabrics—distinctive handles for men or women. 


For the Best Folding Umbrella— 
Insist upon TuxawaY ! 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write to Dept. B. 


Siegel-Rothschild & Company 


Makers of ‘‘Siroco”’ 
Umbrellas, Parasols 
and Canes 


New York Baltimore 















UKAWAY 


Cihe Perfect Gripbrella!” 


Every Gift Question 





COLORS : Heather, Lovatt, Camel’s, Brown, Grey. 
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To Emphasize Our Mat Service— 


Special Offerings 
FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR 
&? ADVANCE Gift Buying: 


Kuckers 


—the current English styling 
in Plus-Four Models with pleated 
waistband. Tailored by our own staff 
in Scotch Overplaids €7 Shetlands. 
6 & $78 
| ace e | $7 0. . 
The Tweeds are in 6 shades (A) Lovatt, (B) Tan, 


(C) Heather, (D) Brown, (E) Olive, (F) Smoke— 
all in cross-pattern plaids. 


. should give color preference, Height 
Mail Orders and waist measure. Add 25c for postage. 
OF GENUINE 
Golf “fackets CAMEL'S HAIR 
WITH SLEEVES — warranted pure 
throughout. 


worsted 


Exceptional value at 


$75 the $ 1 O 50 
ne Price a 
Mail Orders should give chest measure and color 
preference. Add 20c for postage. 

SCOTCH & ENGLISH BRUSH WOOL 

$4 to $6 $9 95 

Golf Hose [ Regularly a ° Pair 
The lowest quotation ever made on golf hose im- 
ports of similar quality. 


Mail Orders 


for hose should designate colors, size, quantity. Add 15c. for postage. 


Vn. Weinberg &Sons 


Originators of “The Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit” 


RECOGNIZED 
Sportswear Authorities 


30 JoHN STREET 


New York 








GIFTS 
For NNben 


The Ged Collar Pin, because 
of its Patent Ring Stop, sets 
evenly on both sides of collar. 
Designed to lie close to the 
collar, producing a neat effect. 


The Ged Tie Holder. A 
Practical Invention for holding 
the cravat in place, without 
marring tie or shirt. Its sim- 
plicity and neat appearance 
appeal to those of refined taste. 


Ged Gifts for Men are all 
Quality Marked and Guaran- 
teed, and are featured by most 
better class shops. If not at 
yours, write us. 


Folders Illustrating Va- 
rious Designs and Sizes 
Mailed on Request. 


Ged Mfg. Company 


Two Maiden Lane, New York 





Gc ———4F 


Ged Collar Pin, Red or Green 
Gold 14 K. 1%, 1%, 1% and 
2 inch sizes. 








Ged Tie Holder, B-48, Red or 
Green Gold 14 K. 


Ged Tie Holder, O-72, Red or 

Green Gold 14 K. Genuine 

Sapphire. Also other stone 
Settings. 


Ged Paper Money Grip, G-108. 

A Unique and Useful Gift, re- 

placing the bulky billfold. Same 

design, slightly smaller, G-98. 

Either number in Red or Green 
Gold 14 K. 














Announcing the 


REEDSDALE 
Cigarette 


§ ipnes smoke that you actually get 
depends upon two things—the 
cigarette itself and the package that 
holds it. 

Given a likable blend of good 
tobaccos, and a well-made cigarette 
generally, the smoker can still lose a 
lot of the original smoking qualities 
of the cigarette if it is exposed to the 
air, mashed, bent, or broken. 

So the Reedsdale Cigarette has been 
brought out with almost as much 
attention given to perfecting the con- 
tainer as to developing the contents. 


The last like the first 


If you find you like your first Reeds- 
dale Cigarette you can be sure of the 
same freshness, the same aroma, the 
same perfect form in every other 
cigarette in the package. 

We cannot promise every reader of 
this magazine that he will like the 
Reedsdale Cigarette better than any 
other that he has smoked. Difference 
of taste keeps several large cigarette 
factories going—just as difference of 
opinion, according to Mark Twain, 
promotes horse racing. 

But we do know that the Reedsdale 
Cigarette is composed of unusually 
fine tobaccos, and that the Reedsdale 
blend was preferred to all others by a 
good-sized jury of cigarette smokers, 
before it was finally adopted. 

Also that the Reedsdale can be 
depended upon for day-in, day-out 
uniformity of blend and of quality. 


Popularly priced 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a 
package of twenty. They are now 
sold by many tobacco dealers and 
their distribution is being rapidly 
extended. 

If you have any difficulty in finding 
them we will send you a carton of 5 
packages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 
cigarettes) postpaid for a dollar. 
Smoke one package at our risk. If 
you don’t like them, return the four 
remaining packages and we will refund 


your dollar. Address Reed Tobacco 
Co., 401 South 21st St., Richmond, 
Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Reedsdale Cigarettes, Reed Tobacco 
Company, Richmond, Va., will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a 
carton containing one hundred or two 
hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 











STYLE520 
Made in 
Brown Calf 


mart + yes for Young Me 


ou will find in Ralstons that final touch of style dis- 
tinction which makes them the choice of well dressed 
men everywhere. 
They are made of the best materials the markets afford 
They are the perfection of good fitting qualities. 
If no Ralston dealer in your city, send or catalog of Smart 
Styles for Young Men and the name of nearest a gency. 
Most styles $9.00. Some a little more—some a little less. | 
RALSTON SHOFMAKERS, 970 Main Street,. Brockton, Mass. 


~ SRelitay_/ 


VANITY FAIR 





As a Christmas Gift 


THE MCDOUGAL PUTTER 
Will Make Every Golfer Happy 


The inlaid T square on this 
putter solves the problem 
of squaring for perfect 
alignment with the hole. 
McDougal Putters are 
carefully made for balance 
and accuracy. 









Flat, Medium and 
Upright lie. Left 
hand medium lie 
only. 

$7.00 postpaid 
in the U.S. A. and 
Canada 







The McDougal 
Pat. No. 
129967 


THE THISTLE PUTTER CO. 
Dept. V. 461 Canal St. 
New York 
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This Christmas Give Golf Balls 


This answers that perplexing question “What shall I give him?” 
—and nothing could please him more. 

Give him a box of Silver Kings, “king o’them all,” the largest 
selling golf ball in the world — or Radio Crowns, the finest 
American made ball. Both are dependable and durable — and 
held in the highest esteem by golfers all over America. 
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Radio Crown 








“King O’ Them All” 


Occasionally Challenged 


“Its Crowning Virtue 
—Never Equalled | 
| 


is Distance” 


A Popular Ball 
Wherever Played 


By the Box— $9.00 a Dozen 
o$ $3 3<KD> <BDSS 
Sold by Club Professionals and all good Sporting Goods Stores 
—or sent by mail, postage prepaid, direct by John Wanamaker, 


Dept. 156 D, Broadway at 8th Street, New York. All orders 
promptly filled. 


John Wanamaker, New York 


Used by the winners of more than 
forty open championships 


By the Box— $12.00 a Dozen 
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: a 
AMERICAN 
STATIONERY 





°e Ofall Christmas gifts, none is more 
tasteful than this. The original 


» — type of —_ paper— for informal 
uses. Noted for ite 0 ality. Used 
in better homes everywhere. kan and ad- 
dress printed on National Bank Bond in 


rich, dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6x7; 
{ envelopes to match. Sold only by mail from 





Peru, Indiana. No branch plants. Special 
facilities insure prompt service. Order a 

8 package now. He mit with order — or, if 
®@ inconvenient at the moment, we will ship 


C. O. D. West of Denver and outside of 
U.S. add 10%. 
k The American Stationery Co. 
Se Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
¢ 200 Sheets 


1OO Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 








THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
1219 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Station- 
ery to be printed as shown on 
attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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Distinctive 
Personal 
Stationery 


Friends will appreciate your thoughtful- 

ness in this git beari i 

and address. No holiday remembrance 

more acceptable. Practical; tasteful; 

— Appearance value several times 
e cost. 


Wolverine Stati is the kind that 
suggests character refinement. It is 
quality stationery for social and semi- 
busi respond Made of super- 





fine bond, it comes direct from the heart 
of the paper-making world—tastefully 
printed with any name address in 
three lines or less on 

200 Sheetsand ¢ 00 

100 Envelopes 
Size of sheets 6x7 in envelopes to 
match. Printed in rich, dark blue ink. 

Order several boxes—one for each of 

your friends. Write or print names and 
addresses plainly. Money cheerfully re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 10c_addi- 
tional west of Denver. C. O. D. 10c 
extra. Mail your order direct to 


Wauluerine 
Stationery Co. 


Dept.A Allegan, Mich. 
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“Copyright 1924 Racine Horseshoe 
Tire Company, Racine, Wisconsin.” 
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es our Home 
on Christmas 


Mornin 1g 


ORTUNATE indeed is the family 

greeted Christmas morning by the 
mellow chiming of a “Colonial” Clock. 
Think how this gift to the home will be 
appreciated—how it will endear itself 
as the years roll by. A “Colonial” Clock 
is far more than a beautiful timepiece 
of unfailing accuracy. It possesses per- 
sonality; it radiates comfort and good 
cheer. Nothing is more expressive of 
the permanence of home, for the life 
of a “Colonial” Clock is measured in 
generations rather than years. 
There is a “Colonial” Clock precisely 
suited to your requirements—in style, 
in size, in price. You may choose from 
a pleasing variety of models in each of 
the good furniture styles. 
A “Colonial” Clock in your home will 
make this a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
Christmas. 


Send for thisBook 
of Suggestions 


Itillustrates and de- 
scribes “Colonial” 
Clocks in typical 
home surroundings 
Free on request. 


COLONIAL 
MFG. CO. 


107ColonialAvenue 
Zeeland, Michigan 


World's Largest Manu- 
facturers of HallClocks 


Colonial Clocks are sold in the better 
furniture stores the country over 


COLONIAL 
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WAAL 


WOOLIES 


HEATHER MIX- 
TURES AND PLAIN 
EFFECTS. IMPORTED. 


$8 to $15 
FINCHILIEW 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 





























For Xmas 


Spalding Cravats— 
Irish poplins and Fou- 
lards. Plain colors and 
stripes. In special 
Christmas boxes. 


$2 and up 


Other suggestions: 


Imported Sweaters, 
Golf Stockings, 
Caps,OutdoorShoes. 


Ki fucthg rib 


523 Fifth Avenue (at 43rd) New York 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- | 
wear—Sweaters, Golf | 
Hose, etc.—All at the | 
lowest prices consist- | 
ent with quality. 
Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 





Registered 
U.S.Pat.Of. 


























Christmas in Hotels 


(Continued from page 38) 


spirit. The people in it are not citizens, 
but neither are they guests. There is no 
hospitality, because there is no host; not 
even a host as there was a host in the old- 
fashioned inn. The big hotel of plutocracy 
can claim none of the high merits of the 
lowest of such traditional taverns. It is 
not a private house; but neither is it 
worthy to be called a public house. It is 
not anybody’s house; it is not really a 
house at all; at any rate, there is no 
householder. There is not any Mr. 
Wardle who owns it in the fashion of 
Dingley Dell. There is not even any Mr. 
Weller, Senior, who owns it in the fashion 
of the Markis of Grandy. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Weller, Senior, in a 
moment of unusual despair, proposed to 
commit the equivalent of suicide by 
keeping a pike. He meant a turnpike, 
of course, a place for the stoppage of 
vehicles and the collection of local dues. 


Pikes and Pubs 


N the light of those Socialist ideals 

about public ownership, it seems sad 
that so great an authority should have 
regarded it as equivalent to hanging him- 
self or cutting his throat to become a 
public official. At any rate, he evidently 
regarded it as a terrible and tragic fall 
to keep a pike after keeping a pub. But I 
really shudder to think what he would 
have thought if he had been asked to 
keep a modern American hotel; or, most 
dreadful of all, to keep Christmas in 
that hotel. Had he foreseen these things, 
I really think there would have stirred in 
that great and gloriously good-natured 
Englishman something of a French or 
Irish spirit of revolution. I think he 
would have dreamed red dreams of killing 
as well as kicking Mr. Stiggins, and of 
cutting other people’s throats before he 
fell back upon cutting his own. At least 
I think he would have become a rebel 
and decided, in a different sense of the 
word, to keep a pike. 

For all this new and abnormal luxury 
is destroying our ancient and national 
liberty. It is but one example of it that 
it is destroying the true liberties of the 
festival of Christmas. When a man like 
Mr. Wardle kept his own Christmas in 
his own house, he did really and truly 
keep it as he chose. He might do tradi- 
tional things; but he did them because 
he so chose. In a big restaurant or hotel 
we should have forced upon us, not even 
our own family traditions, but somebody 
else’s fashions and conventions. Some- 
body else would be of the sort that has a 
good deal more fashion and less family. 
But that is about all we should be able 
to discover about the somebody else. 
He would not be there, like the host of 
an old hostelry, that we might thank 
him or throw things at him. He would 
not be anywhere, except perhaps in some 
financial analysis of the allotment of 
shares in a company. The new hotel- 
proprietor is not only an absentee, but an 
abstraction. It would be nearer the truth 
to say he is a negation. There is no true 
ownership in such impersonal systems; 
and therefore there is no true responsi- 
bility. 

But just as there is something illusive 
and intangible about the abstract pro- 
prietor, so there is about the abstract 
customer. It is by no means clear who 
it is exactly who wants all the padding 
and gilding and elaborate uniforms of a 
modern plutocratic hotel. Whoever he 
is, he isa cad. 

The old Christmas festivities began 
with something, with religious myster- 
ies or popular legends; and even if they 
are kept up as a matter of form, it is a 
form to which a spirit can return. But 
the etiquette of cosmopolitan hotels be- 
gan in nothing, except a desire to show 
off and to parade the wealth which people 
possessed or pretended to possess. The 
mistletoe above our heads once meant 


something; the gilding above our heads 
never meant anything. To hang the 
mistletoe on the gilded roof simply means 
to put it in a place where it means less 
than it did before. For the final illogi- 
cality of people keeping Christmas in an 
irreligious or undomestic fashion is in 
the very fact that they are keeping it at 
all. They would understand better if 
they did not keep it at all. 

Let them found a religion of their own 
of which these great gilded buildings 
would be the worthy temples. Let them 
create a Christmas of their own, which 
shall contain the name of Mammon and 
not of Christ. Let them illuminate cards 
with the legends that cluster about the 
birth of John D. Rockefeller; or sing 
carols in the snow descriptive of the in- 
fancy of Herr Stinnes. Why should they 
want to borrow the faded emblems and 
dying superstitions of a thing so long 
linked up with hospitality and domestic 
life? Why should they go out of their 
way to bring in the Yule Log, when they 
have no hearth to put it on? Why should 
they provide the punch bowl which is 
the symbol of the association of friends, 
when their whole system turns on the 
association of strangers? When Mr. 
Pickwick stood under the mistletoe 
(accidentally, as we are assured) a number 
of young ladies proceeded to kiss him, 
but it was because they knew him. Mr. 
Pickwick might stand under the mistletoe 
for days on end with the most stubborn 

rseverance, in a large cosmopolitan 

otel, and none of the over-dressed or 
under-dressed ladies who go in and out of 
it would even know who he was. Do the 
very staff of such an institution present 
the appearance of persons who have duly 
observed all the Christmas rites? Can we 
gaze at the head waiter, or the regimental 
row of assistant waiters, and feel any true 
inward conviction that they have all hung 
up their stockings? 


God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen 
Toe are a great many other things 

that can be done in fashionable res- 
taurants. It is not uncommon to dance 
in them. It is sometimes even possible 
to eat in them. But it is not necessary or 
appropriate to go to them in order to 
play Blindman’s* Buff with Mr. Pick- 
wick or to eat Christmas pudding with 
Mr. Wardle. Let those of us who have 
such simple tastes still find the way to 
Dingley Dell and the presence of Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Wardle and the 
Christmas pudding, those three solid and 
2 rey objects. We shall find some- 
thing there that is truly, like such figures, 
as large and round and solid as the world. 
For there was an universality under all 
the limitations of that old life, that is not 
to be found in the mere luxuries and 
laxities of the new. 

I am no friend to a feudal or aristo- 
cratic arrangement of classes, but at least 
it was an arrangement of classes and all 
the classes had a place in it. Modern 
luxury is merely a separation of classes, 
and the lower classes are not there at all. 
Mr. Pickwick was followed by Sam Weller 
into scenes where Mr. Opalstein cer- 
tainly would not be followed by his 
chauffeur. Therefore there could rest on 
the revelery of a squire like Wardle some- 
thing of the real sympathy of a radical 
like Dickens. Therefore there dwelt amid 
those old customs and courtesies some- 
thing of a real humanitarian liberality 
and something not less than a love of all 
mankind. At least in any such feast the 
thought of the poor must be present in 
the very thoughtlessness of the comfort- 
able; and we who partake of it will eo 
the cause of peace and good will with 
compassion for all the unfortunate, for 
all the outcast and the miserable, espe- 
cially those who are keeping Christmas 
at the Babylon Hotel, far from their 
homes and far from Dingley Dell. 
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For the 
Autumn Wedding 


A Bower of exquisite- 
ly colored Autumn 
leaves, with superb 
dahlias and gorgeous 
chrysanthemums, 
artistically arranged 
—can you picture a 
prettier setting? 
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CLOTHES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 


The 
DOUBLE BREASTED 
Suit 
cAGAIN, at long last, a first 


favorite with young men, cut 
with the restraint dictated by 
nt modes, tailored in the 
UXENBERG way, with a 
wide variety of materials for 
selection. 
Our style book will be 
sent free, on request. 
Manufactured and sold exclusively by 
Nat LUXENBERG & Bros. 
New address 
841 Broadway N.W. Cor. 13th St. 
Stuyvesant 9898 New York City 
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HERE are innumerable sug- 

gestions for holiday presents 
in our new illustrated cata- 
logue, which will gladly be sent 
upon request. 
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Bruyére fin- 


Pipe Racks, Tobacco Caddies, 
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Made up in imported 
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collar or peak lapel. 
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ready-made overcoats, 
Super-custom tailored. 
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Sack Suits, Sport Suits (four- manens Se He ae 
piece), Top Coats, Overcoats, 
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McBride Books 
for the Holidays 





James Branch Cabell 
THE HIGH PLACE 


Mr. Cabell has turned again to Poic- 
tesme, the scene of Jurgen and Figures 
of Earth, for the setting of his new 
novel. The High Piace is a comedy of 
disenchantment: the tale of Florian de 
Puysange, who, in his childhood, 
glimpsed perfect beauty, and in man- 
hood attained that which be most 
desired. In it are mingled the beauty, 
the richness of fancy and the sardonic 
merriment which characterize Cabell’s 
finest work. 

The High Place will be published, first, 
in an edition limited to two thousand 
numbered copies, with illustrations by 
Frank C. Papé, 8c. Boxed. $7.50 net. 
Postage extra. Subsequent edition, 12mo. 
Unillustrated. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


JURGEN 


A new edition, with twelve illustrations 
by Ray F. Coyle. 8vo. Boxed. $5.00 net. 
Postage extra. 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW 


A revised edition of Cabell’s first novel, 
long out of print, and eagerly sought 
by collectors.. With an introduction by 
Edwin Bjorkman. $2 net. 


Robert Nathan 
THE PUPPET MASTER 


“Robert Nathan creates in fiction a 
kind of beauty that no other American 
author is creating. What he does is not 
only excellent, it is absolutely his own, 
and because of this he is destined to 
win a considerable place in the com- 
pany of contemporary novelists. The 
Puppet Master is a fantasy that has all 
the poignancy of the finest realism: 
in it is the best writing that Nathan 
has done.” $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


H. B. Somerville 
ASHES OF VENGEANCE 


A romance of old France, of the age-old 
feud between the houses of Vrieac and 
la Roche, and how, out of bondage, 
came a great friendship and a greater 
love. $2 net. Postage extra. 


Bernard Kellermann 
THE SEA 


Kellermann is one of the most distin- 
guished of living German novelists 
and this tale of the Breton coast is 
among his finest achievements. It is 
a story of primitive re of loves 
crude and lawless, of savage battles 
with the sea, which has been favorably 
compared with Loti'’s Iceland Fisher- 
men. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 
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Jan and Cora at 
Gordon 


TWO 
VAGABONDS 
IN SPAIN 


As delightful a bit of 
travel writing as one 
could ask for. The 
author-artists spent a summer and au- 
tumn in the hill towns of Eastern Spain 
and here record their impressions. With 
numerous illustrations from sketches 
and drawings. $4 net. Postage extra. 


Charles J. Finger 
HIGHWAYMEN 


Here, indeed, is a treat for lovers of the 
swaggering days when gentlemen of 
the road made life at once picturesque 
and precarious. Mr. Finger gives 
entertaining portraits of several of these 
gentry. Numerous woodcuts, in color 
and black and white, by Paul Honoré, 
make Highwaymen an unusually hand- 
some as well as unusually entertaining 
volume. $3 net. Postage extra. 


Cécile Tormay 
AN OUTLAW’S DIARY 


A partisan but intensely vivid account 
of the collapse of the Hungarian mon- 
archy and of the Communist reign of 
terror. Miss Tormay lived through 
the events she describes and writes ina 
spirit of hatred toward those whom 
she considers the betrayers of her land. 
In two volumes, each, illustrated, $3 net. 
Postage extra. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Publishers New York 


















The Books of Christmas Time 
Reviews of Novels for the Holiday Season 


By BURTON RASCOE 


N The Second Generation (Doubleday, 
I Page) Anthony M. Rud has not only 

written a remarkably fine and dra- 
matic novel, but has broken ground in a 
fertile new field for American fictionists. 
He has limned the life of the Scandina- 
vian immigrants who settled a generation 
or so ago in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
and portrayed the process whereby they 
have been assimilated in the development 
of our agricultural, industrial, social and 
cultural ideas. Until Miss Cather found 
literary material in the Bohemians who 
settled on the prairies of Nebraska, the 
only racial integers of our complex, form- 
ative civilization which had been ex- 
ploited in fiction were the New Eng- 
landers and Southerners of Anglo-Celtic 
stock, the Pennsylvania Dutch, and the 
Jews of the New York East Side. These 
last have probably been over-stressed as 
melting-pot ingredients; but then they 
are of the cities and those who write of 
them have usually come up from the 
Ghetto themselves, bearing with them a 
vivid and bitter recollection of things 
seen, felt and heard in the pathetic scram- 
ble of persecuted members of a country- 
less race to orient themselves to the com- 
paratively free opportunities of America. 
The difference seat Miss Cather’s 
Bohemians and Mr. Rud’s Scandinavians 
is that all of Miss Cather’s Bohemians are 
artists in temperament and Mr. Rud’s 
Scandinavians are not. Miss Cather’s 
Bohemians share Miss Cather’s sense of 
wonder and beauty and they are in per- 
petual revolt against material existence. 
Mr. Rud’s Scandinavians are more pro- 
saic; they are closer to the normal in 
human beings. The illegitimate son of a 
Norwegian farm hand who has acquired 
wealth and land in Wisconsin by indus- 
trious toil rises through privation, study 
and spiritual adventure to a position of 
some (but not overweening) distinction in 
the medical profession. Mr. Rud, in this 
novel, has not yielded to the usual temp- 
tation to write a disguised Horatio Alger, 
Jr., novel celebrating the ease whereby a 
youth of energy and character may profit 
enormously by the equal opportunities 
offered under our democracy; nor has he, 
on the other hand, set his hero in temper- 
amental revolt against the cultural limi- 
tations of America. He has done, I think, 
something bigger than this: he has real- 
ized on paper a group of human beings of 
average qualities and capabilities and set 
them in honest, vital emotional conflict. 
I think that, in some ways, this novel is 
superior to Knut Hamsun’s The Growth of 
the Soil: there is an adventitious factor of 
the remoteness of scene in Hamsun’s epic 
of the soil which gives it an aura of wonder 
and strange beauty which Mr. Rud can- 
not count on in a book so close to the 
heart of America. 


R. HENRY K. MARK’S Undertow 

(Harper’s) is a distinctive bit of 
literary workmanship portraying the 
consequences in a middle-class New York 
family of a perpetual state of fear, struck 
in the hearts of the wife and children of a 
sex-thwarted, brutal man. A weak-willed 
son is so terrorized by the father’s bullying 
that he is convinced himself that he is as 
worthless and as cowardly as his father 
impresses on him to believe. He is rescued 
for a brief interval to some faith in himself 
by a drug which a dope peddlar has per- 
suaded him to take. Once the habit has 
been contracted, the increasing demand 
of the system for the nerve-nourishment 
of the drug works his complete physical 
and moral disintegration. But it is not 
as a depiction of the havoc brought on 


by drug addiction that the novel is dis- 
tinctive; the deeper drama is concerned 
with the expediencies resorted to by the 
members of the family to escape the dom- 
ination of the father and find a life out- 
side the grim horror of a drab h®me. 

Sir John Dering, by Jeffrey Farnol 
(Little, Brown), displays Mr. Farnol’s un- 
equalled dexterity in the manipulation of 
cloak and sword to the greatest possible 
advantages. Here the author’s natural 
gifts are exploited to the utmost bounda- 
ries of his natural limitations. Beginning 
with a fatal duel and ending in a runaway 
marriage, the action maintains the same 
pace throughout. True enough, the peo- 
ple are puppets, the trappings entirely 
traditional, the scenery a backdrop, and 
the style a sometimes awkward affecta- 
tion; but the scenario is classically sound 
and complete. Mr. Farnol never forgets 
that the primary business of a romancer 
is to tell a story. 


HE title of Uncanny Stories, by May 

Sinclair (Macmillan), might serve for 
any of her books quite as well as for this 
collection of brief excursions into the 
realm of the supernatural. Her revenants 
are no more insubstantial than her flesh 
and blood characters have tended to be- 
come of late years; and the lack of pal- 
pable differentiation makes the ghosts 
strangely prosaic. It is possible that this 
effect comes within the scope of her inten- 


tion, since the implicit moral of almost all* 


the half dozen sketches is that body and 
soul react upon one another, and that the 
spirit had better be careful what it per- 
mits the flesh to do. Several of the tales 
also convey the rather dismal idea that 
dying does not release one from a 
somewhat nagging interest in earthly 
affairs. 

With Jean Huguenot (Henry Holt & 
Co.), Stephen Vincent Benet has disposed 
of, by yielding to, the temptation which 
assails every beginning author, to write 
the history of a fille de joie. The book suf- 
fers from the same defect as the heroine, a 
lack of definite purpose, and therefore of 
unity; and as Mr. Benet is extremely 
sympathetic toward the lady, he is 
obliged to omit a good deal of her record. 
He concerns himself mainly with an ex- 
position of those traits in Jean which set 
her feet on the primrose path, rather than 
a topographical survey of the path itself. 
The narrative is occasionally obscured by 
the brilliance of the verbal pattern. 

The Lost Lady (Knopf) by Willa Ca- 
ther is a beautiful development of a frail 
and delicate theme—that of the disillu- 
sion of masculine sentiment when a Ga- 
latea of the imagination turns to the flesh 
of reality under the adoring eyes of a 
moon-calf. It is little more than a short 
story and it reveals the peculiar charm of 
Miss Cather’s art at its best. . . . Lum- 
mox (Harper’s) is Fannie Hurst’s desper- 
ate and inexplicable effort to seem other- 
wise than what she is, which is a brilliant, 
inventive, entertaining writer of popular 
short stories. This serious effort is the 
same Miss Hurst looking wistfully and 


earnestly through the glasses of Sherwood | 


Anderson. .. . A Book (Boni & Live- 
right) by Djuna Barnes is a collection of 
playlets, short stories, drawings and 
poems, of which the poems are the finest 
products of this erratically gifted young 
woman. The plays and stories are a suc- 
cession of uncorrelated and unrelated 
images and comments on life—all brilliant 
or amusing but not held together by a 
central idea or point of view. The book is 
a bit of modernistic bijouterie, and one of 
the most precious of its kind. 
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MARY JOHNSTON 
Croatan 


This historical romance of the Jamestown 
settlement, by the author of “1492” and “To 
Have and To Hold,” is a notable literary 
achievement. Second printing. $2.00 


MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
Feet of Clay 


Though its plot lies deep in the problem of the 
married woman with a job outside the home, 
“Feet of Clay” is no dull problem novel—it 
startles with life, it sparkles with wit, it breezes 
with fashionable energy. Fifth printing. 

2.00 


HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
The Enchanted Garden 


This novel, by the author of ‘“‘The Man Who 
Lived in a Shoe,’ tells of the romance of a 
runaway New England boy on a South Sea 
island. $2.00 


| JEFFERY FARNOL 
Sir John Dering 


A romantic novel by the r of ‘The Broad 
Highway” that will delight the many ardent 
admirers of Jeffery Farnol. Its dramatic inci- 
dents and striking character-drawing display 
Mr. Farnol’s talent at its best. Second 
printing. $2.00 


COSMO HAMILTON 
Another Scandal 


A novel of Westchester and New York life in 
which the author makes a strong appeal for 
the retention in marriage of romance, love and 
loyalty, the chief characters being those of his 
widely popular novel, “Scandal.” Second 
printing. $20 


For Sale at All Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 


























New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 
HOW TO PLAY 
PUNG-CHOW 


By L. L. HARR 
— than fifty pages of 


new matter and many 
diagrams have been added in 
this new edition of the one 
authoritative book on Pung- 
Chow. The feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other 
books is the series of chapters 
on every phase of scientific 
play. (Most other books give 
a page or two of hints and let 
itgoat that.) In addition to 
these chapters, three illustra- 
tive games taken from ac- 
tual play are given in com- 
plete detail, with comment on 
the more important plays. 

From Your Bookseller or Direct From 

the Publisher, $2.00 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. C. 














The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 
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“I pass- 


Is that what you usually say? Are 
you afraid to bid because you 
cannot quickly determine the trick 
value of your hand? If so, you will 
be interested in this new book—just 
out—one reading of which will 
improve your bidding 100 per cent. 


AUCTION TO WIN 
By E. V. SHEPARD 
The latest, best and only real text- 
book. Example hands illustrate 
every rule. A unique and conven- 
ient sized card giving table of valu- 
ations accompanies each book. 


2.00 At All Book Storesor Direct From 


Reynolds Publishing Co., Inc. 
416 West 13th St. New York 

















OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


By Paul Morand 


Every reader of Vanity 
Fair knows Paul Morand. 
Many of them have read 
his Ouvert la Nuit, of which 
this is a splendid transla- 
tion—the greatest French 
literary success of many | 
seasons. $2.00 | 








THOMAS SELTZER | 
5 W. 50th St., New York 
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SILKo 
SAMUEL MERWIN: | 


How Jan Po journeyed across the rim of the 
known world te’a land where ruled Roxanna, the 
alluring queen of Balk; how he was troubled by 
the madness of love, and of the marvelous adven- 
tures that came to him unbidden. 

A tale of ancient China, of flaming 1 omance, and 
of strange deeds in days when the world was young. 

Frontispiece in color by Wyeth. $2.00 at all bookstores 
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Lazy Laughter 
A new novel by 


WOODWARD BOYD 


“The Love Legend,”’ Woodward Boyd's 
first novel, showed her acute and deli- 
cate perception of feminine character 
and her remarkable gift for sympathetic 
satire. Those qualities are even more 
brilliantly displayed in this delightful 
story. 33 33 : $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 























Dorothy 
Canfield's 
RAW MATERIAL 


By the author of The Brimming Cup 





“It is the work not only of a master observer 
but of a master participator in all that con- 
cerns.the human heart.”—Zona Gale 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 





383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Chocolates 
Bon Bons 
Trench Bonbonnieres 


GIFTS for 
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“For Neither a Few nor the Many’”’ 


The SPUR 


The illustrated semi-monthly which most adequately 
reflects the life and interests of those really constituting 
Society in the principal cities of America. 





Amateur Sports 
Personalities 
Foreign Notes 
Country Estates 
Prominent Resorts 


Arts and Decorations 








THE ANGUS COMPANY 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Please send The SPUR for four months (8 issues) at the 
special rate of $2.00 to 
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“I hope,” said young Mrs.Van 
Vogue, “that whoever has the 
good taste to give me books 
this Christmas won't send a 
hand tooled, mush bound copy 
of the Rubaiyat— 





“If they're thinking of a relig- 
ious book, I hope it will be 
Tue Story OF THE Bistg by Van 
Loon. I've bought it for every- 
body I like, and looked it over 
each time a bit more. I can 
hardly wait until somebody 
gives itto me. From what I've 
read it’s even better than The 
Story of Mankind. ($5.00). 


“Then,I’msure of getting travel 
books. I hope someone thinks 
enough of me to spend $17.50 
for what Middleton Murry 
called ‘the greatest travel book 
of any time, TRAVELSIN ARABIA 
Deserta by C. M. Doughty. 
The two volumes are beautiful 
—and Mrs. Marks paid $48.00 
for hers — exactly the same 
except that it has an English 
binding. 


“And if they think very highly 
of me they might make me a 
subscriber toThe Carra Edition 
of The Works of Gzorce 
Moore. I'm one of those who 
feel that he is the great prose 
master of our time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“If it’s the Gzorce BRANDES 
set, Main Currents In Nine- 
TEENTH Century LITERATURE 
l'll forgive them for getting me 
an instructive book. It’s really 
fascinating. ($18.00). 


“And if they give classics, I 
hope they're from the Modern 
Libraty. I havea lot of them 
already. They come out once 
a month now, and a really 
clever person would treat me to 
the whole series—lots better 
than a magazine subscnption — 
and it costs very little more.” 

gsc a vol. 


You can learn more of 
the books mentioned by 
Mrs. Van Vogue by jot- 
ting a line to us. 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, 
61 West 48th St., N. Y. 


Goop BooK$ 
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Custom MAOE 


Boot Shop 
575-577 MADISON AVE. aT 572@SF 
NEw YORK 


Old Hampshire 
Bond 


“The Stationery 
of a Gentleman” 








No. 529. The box illustrated 
above contains one quire— 
24 sheets and envelopes— 
of Royal Club size. A highly 
appropriate gift for a man— 
at a moderate price. Price, 


the box, $1.50. 
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Note with envelopes. Price, 


the box, $4.50. 


Old Hampshire Stationery 
is offered in numerous other 
boxes, for both men and 
women, at $1.50 to $8.50 
the box. 


Sold wherever finestation- 
ery is found. If your sta- 
tioner cannot supply you, 
we shall be glad to oblige 
on receipt of remittance. 





South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Striped Silk Scarfs 
All Colors — $4. 


Triple Fold Tobacco Pouch $5. 
English Trebor Pipes $6. 
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IHERE’S at least one good-na- 
tured pipe smoker on your list ey i 
whom you would go a long way to like these speak well of you 
please. Give him a Locktite Tobacco : 
Pouch. You couldn’t do better with a A man of smartness and 
mint to spend and months to shop. In- 
. genious patent fasten- 
ing opens easy, clcses 
tight. Keeps pockets 
clean and tobacco in 
prime condition. 








appreciation seeking gifts 
for men of his own class 
will find these to Ais lik- 
ing—and theirs. They so 
definitely compliment the 







fs “giftee’s”’ fastidiousness 

= . 

fl and the giver’s good taste. 

=| 

i Vanity Fair readers may ie ec antie~ 
New double-breasted order the gifts on this page soft, light and very warm 
evening waistcoats— b il letel wool— in McPherson 
in black silk — $16. y mali comp ete. y cer- hunting _ Plaids and 
In white pique, $12. tain of promptness and Scotch stripings. $5. 


satisfaction. 


There are more gift sug- 
gestions in the Christmas _ 
Edition of “The Man's 
Book” —a little journal of 
men’s fashions published 


Easily Obtainable 


Locktite Pouches are made from 
i leathers chosen for softness, appear- 
' ance and durability. Sold at cigar, 




















' drug and men’s stores. If dealer every now.and then. 
canhot supply we will send on receipt ad 
of price. Silver flask, gold lined Hand-made Scotch 
° | (for medicinal purposes half hose in the newest 
Genuine Suede, Grey or Brown $1.25 only), with handy one- plaids— varied colors, cs ; 
Genuine Goatskin, Tan, Brown drink cup 4s illustrated vivid or subdued. $5. The Sasient 
Es wal esi tw 2 — TEMPLE BAR 
Genuine Ooze Calf, Pigskin or $8.50 
Buckskin... . . . . 3.00 Dockstader & Sandberg 
Manufactured end Fully Guaranteed by 116 «Michigan Boulevard, South 





The F.S. MILLS CO,,Inc. CHICAGO Your lifelong 
Gloversville, N. Y. pipe, a t las t 


Instantly friendly. 
Correctly balanced to 


Wh D al oy ee == —— os meet the favorof mouth 
ose e ey | see = and hand. Pleasing also 
% a mF Bini 



































to the eye. 


Sweet on the first puff 
because the briar—cen- 
tury-old growth — has 
been seasoned by the 
Sasieni six weeks’ bak- 
ing process, cured of all 
sap and oil. This gives 
the appearance of an- 








“Let’s see? I think my partner dealt 
last time because I raised her heart bid. 























No, that wasn’t last time either. I didn’ ; eS Lae aie ; 
Zina. weass? ~\ ‘ macwanadbacnasanansinit 4 tiquity to the richly 
Avoid such confusion with a ‘ grained briar, and also 
° durability. 
NexdedPointr | \ii | 
Amtometic —- Accurate a 7 Everlastingly 
a Alvays a. to the — dealer, A, ea f clean 
r eac and is scored and the | - : i 
pencil laced th inter indi- 7s 
cates the next dealer. No ‘anaes : “The FLORSH EIM SHOE io because of this aluminum 
for confusion. A novel and use- ‘ = ro . 
ful addition to the bridge table. R : sy extension moulded to the 
An especially acceptable gift. Ask | Gs) Asreliableto-dayasagenerationago. Ful- stem. It stops moisture 
Pointer, or order from : fills the individual requirements of every ee? and tobacco crumbs. It is 
J.P. Stevens Engraving Co., Atlanta, Ga, “qj man who wears shoes of the finer type. cleaned by a shake and 
Postpaid in U. S. $2.50. UNH P, a wipe. Otherwise, it 
The Pathfinder—Style M-129 f ele 
Most Styles $10 ne takes care of itself. 
Booklet “Styles of the Times” i 
> Cae Seer meen 4 See the imported Sasient 
| THe FlrorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY fi models at your dealer’s 


or write for illustrated 
catalog. 


CHICAGO 














AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


sPOPORT = 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Are you sélj-conscious 


about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the greatest hand- 

icap anyone can have in life. 
It keeps you from being your own 
real self—from doing your downright 
best and from getting on in life as you 
should. 

Personal appearance has a lot to do 
with the way you feel. Clothes count, 
of course. But still there is one thing 
so many people overlook—something 
that at once brands them as either fas- 
tidious or careless—the teeth. 

Notice today how you, yourself, 
watch another person’s teeth when he 
or she is talking. If the teeth are not 
well kept they at once become a liability. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently 
used—will protect you against such 
criticism. Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teeth a new way. The first tube you 
buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days. And, moreover, 
just as Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so 
Listerine Tooth Paste is the safe denti- 
frice. It cleans yet it cannot injure the 
enamel. ‘ 

What are your teeth saying about 
you today? 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL co. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 











“I Give it prompt attention / 


A little injury often demands twofold first aid. Pain 
must be allayed; infection guarded against. 

The cleansing eaten combined with the sooth- 
ing, healing liniment affords this doubly effective and 
most convenient treatment. 


Absorbine, Jr. occupies a never-empty place in 
many thousands of home medicine cabinets, always 
handy in emergencies. 


For cuts and scratches, burns and bruises and for 
stiff muscles after hard work or play. A few drops 
suffice for the average application. 


It is both safe and pleasant to use, of a clean, 
agreeable odor and will not stain like ordinary prepa- 
rations. Absorbine, Jr. has many everyday toilet uses 
with which you should become acquainted. 














All druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, roc., postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 316 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


: aaa 
cleansing soothing Nessie) ae) 





VANITY FAIR 


Reduce Your Flesh 


FED in spots— 
Arms, Legs, Bust 
Double Chin, etc, 


N fact, the entire 

body, or any 
part, can be reduced 
‘without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through perspiration 
produced by wear- 
ing my garments, 






Brassiere—for bustand diaphragme - $7.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer as illustrated 3.50 
Double Chin Reducer « « «¢ « « - 2.50 


Dr. Walter’s 


Rubber Garments 

My garments have 
been worn by men 
and women for twen- 
ty years and results 
have always been sat- 
isfactory. The first 
cost is the only cost, 


Man’s belt (all 
rubber) - + + + $14.00 
With coutil back 9.00 


Anklets, for re- 
ducing and shap- 
ing the ankles. 
Send ankle meas- 
urement, 

Per pair - $7.00 
Extra high 9,00 










| Send for tllustrated booklet 
‘Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER 


FAMOUS MEDICATED REDUCING 


‘RUBBER GARMENTS 


| 389 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Office entrance near 36th St., Suite 605 








Eyes that 
Tantalize 


If you would have magnetic 
EYES, use Murine night and 
morning. This refreshing lotion 
adds new beauty to the EYES— 
makes them brighter and more 
compelling than before. 


Murine clears the whites of the 
EYES, intensifies their natural 
color, and imparts a most alluring 
sparkle. It's good for the EYES 
—contains no belladonna or any 
other harmful ingredient. 


Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells how to prop- 
erly care for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes, 
and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 
a copy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 30, Chicago 


[/RINE: 
FOR Your 








EYES 





A common-sense evidence —on quality 


footwear—that the shoes are made for 


the wearer’s convenience-—Shoe Lacing Hooks. 


Your retailer can sell you shoes with lacing 


etele).<s 


Insist on having what you want! 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of Vanity Fair, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1923. State of 
New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, 
a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Publisher of 
Vanity Fair, and that the following is, to the 
best cf his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editcr, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Busi- 
ness Manager and General M anager, F. L. Wurz- 
burg, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 2. 
That the owners are: The Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc., 19 West 44th St., New York; Stock- 
holders: Condé Nast, 470 Park Ave., N. Y.; 
M. DeWitt, 375 Riverside Drive, N. Y.; M. 
DeWitt, Trustee for Clarisse C. Nast, Coudert 
Nast, Natica Nast, Esther A. Nast, 375 River- 
side Drive, N. Y.; E. H. Stimson, 109 E. 71st 
St., N. ¥.; F. L. Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
E. W. Newton, 31 W. toth St., N. Y.; D.C. 
McMutrtrie, Greenwich, Conn.; F. F. Soule, 
Chicago, Ill. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 

| bonds, mortgages or other securities are: Amer- 

| {can Bond & Mortgage Co., 345 Madison Ave., 
| N.Y. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
| giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders, and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
orin any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and secu- 
rity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds or other securities than a$ 
so stated by him. Condé Nast, Publisher, Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 28th day of 

September, 1923. 

(Seal) A. Schilling, Notary Public. New York 
Co. Clerk’s No. 1017. New York Register’s 
| No. 5803. Bronx Co. Clerk’s No. 173. Bronx 
Co. Register’s No. 488. Commission expires 

March 30, 1925. 
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From Maker to Wearer 


REGAL 


Regal Factories, Whitman, Mass. 





i 





Price — nn the 
Regal Platform 


Saving more in our Factory, selling more in our Stores, 
and sharing the savings by giving greater value for 
less money, is the reason why the Regal Chain of 
Stores from Coast to Coast is now showing the 
greatest increase in the shoe business. 


One Profit, One Quality and one Price, Six Sixty 





_MAILORDER DEPARTMENT: 125 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
FOC NNN TEN 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL wide 


GARTER 


It saves 
your feet 


If you walk or stand much, 
or indulge in sports, the 
condition of your feet is 
important. 






A tight garter induces 
swollen veins in the feet 
and legs and cramped 
muscles. 


The original E. Z. Garter, 
made of soft wide web- 
bing, allows free circula- 
tion, and “saves your feet.” 








From Coast to Coast 


SHOES 


Stores in all Principal Cities 
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EZ. 


Made in regular and adjust- 
able styles. 25c to $1 every- 
where. In the single-grip, the 
“E. Z. 2-Grip,” and the E. Z. 
Sport Garter. (Made solely 
by The Thos. P. Taylor 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) 
Originators of the Wide-Web 
eas. 





E. Z. 
SUSPENDERS 
Wide, soft, 

light. Real 
Juxury. 

$1 at dealer’s 

or direct. 





























The Pease 
Clothestree 


(Patented and patents pending) 











HOUSE & GARDEN’S | 


BOOK OF GARDENS | 


Contains 400 illustrations of special flower types, plans and sugges- 
tions for landscape work, a complete gardener’s calendar of the 
year’s activities, planting and spraying tables, and a portfolio of 
beautiful gardens in various sections of the United States. 127 pages. 


E $5 Post paid 
from House & Garden, 19 W. 44th St., New York 




















IN USE 


Give this 


ARMS CLOSED 


step-saving 
sift for Christmas 


The Pease Clothestree, when open, stands 
in 35 inches of space. It is 5 ft., to in. tall 
with FORTY FEET HANGING AREA 
(ample for average ironing). 


IT REVOLVES; you can iron sitting 


own. Use one or any of the 36 arms. 
IT ROLLS ANYWHERE. Dry or air 
your clothes on it over register, by radia- 
tor or in the sun. Kept in corner when 
notin use, Very useful where there are 
small children,—in the sewing room— 
saves steps, stooping and bending. Hard 
wood; nothing to rust or stain. Will serve 
you for years. A wonderful gift to any 
woman. Write NOW for folder. Men- 
tion dealer’s name. 


H. G. Wood Mfg. Company 
Dept. M-2 Dexter, Maine 

















Hang Your Shoes on a 





A closet shoe-rack that fastens on inside of closet 
door and takes the place of shoe bags, boxes, 
drawers, shelves and other makeshifts. Takes 
up no extra room. Sanitary and ornamental. 
Order Now for Xmas 

Mailed to any address, with Xmas card 

or personal card enclosed, if desired. 
Black Enamel, Nickel or Bronze: set of three, $4.50; 

pair, $3.00; one, $1-50 
Hand Painted floral designs on black enamel: set of 
three, $6.00; pair, $4.00; one, $2-00 
2 widths: 20 and 24 inches 











West of Rockies and Canada, 10c extra per rack. 


NEATWAY CO. "Btcfcit: Michigan” 
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Special Offer of Artist’s 
Bay State Water Colors 


For atmospheric effects and for ren- 
dering the elusive charm of aerial 
color, the water color medium is 
wonderfully adaptable. 


The following special offer of twelve 
tubes gives the colorist a complete 
palette. 


Violet, Alizarin Crimson, Ver- 
milion, Yellow Ochre, Gamboge, 
Prussian Blue, Ultramarine Blue, 
Sepia, Burnt Sienna, New Green. 
Also Black and White. 
These in a handsomely japanned box 
with brushes make a thoroughly 
professional assortment. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


(Manufacturing colormen since 1845) 
Brooklyn BOSTON Jacksonville 





COUPON 


Wadsworth, Howlend & Co., Inc. 

141 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send postpaid the above 
set of Bay State Water Colors. 
Enclosed find check , mone- 
order for $2.50. 




















ERTAIN LaF ayette owners were pre- 
viously content only with motor cars 
costing a great deal more than the LaFayette. 


Others had thought they were satisfied with 
automobiles somewhat lower priced than the 
LaFayette. 


To the first, the LaFayette represents an 


economy free from any suggestion of com- 


5 

promise. 

To the second, the LaFayette represents a 
degree of excellence and value that less money 
can not buy. 


To both, the LaFayette yields a superiority 
of performance that is unmistakable and 


sustained. 
Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette is one of the world’s 
finest motor cars is finding wider and wider acceptance 


as the experience of LaFayette owners becomes known 


LaFayette Morors Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


For more than 60 years the greatest figures in 
the world of music have elected to play the 
Steinway. Liszt and Wagner, once they heard 
the Steinway, would have no other piano. It 
became the voice of Paderewski, of Hofmann 
and Rachmaninoff. It is the one piano used 
by Friedman and Cortot. Mischa Levitzki 
said of the Steinway, “It is the only piano that 
satisfies my every wish.” The qualities that 
endear the Steinway to the immortals of music 


contribute equally to the happiness of those 
who are lovers of music. For the pianist of 
the home there is no inspiration greater than 
the Steinway tone. Its perfection aids the 
musical development of children. All music 
achieves a higher plane when played upon the 
Steinway. It is because these things are true 
that every Steinway piano, no matter what its 
style or size, is a complete and perfect example 
of Steinway art. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 





JXURIOUS 


‘Woman's Part in 


‘SAN FORD | MILLS: 
mAN 


ANTFORD 


Buying an Gnelosed Car 


Divide the responsibility in buying 
an ene! losed Ci ir by letting men settle 
mech; nical details while Vou dictate 
color, upholstery tabric and these 
other refinements which rightly come 
under woman’s direction. 

For sedan, limousine and coupe, dis- 
criminating r and discerning women 
prefer Chase VELMO — the luxur- 
ious mohair velvet uy sholstery fabric. 


Its use extends the reas oe here ot 


style and elegance of the drawing 
room into a motor vehicle. 

Chase VELMO is the most durable 
of all upholstery tabrics and has the 
merit of unusual riding ease. Since 
dust settles in the pile (from which 
It Is e@% isily ren moved) and not — the 
face of the tabric, Chase V elmo is 
unlikely to soil even the most delicate 
garments. Chase VELMO does not 
spot readily, and is guaranteed not 


' 
tO fade. 


The variety of colorings and patterns 
is so extensive as to provide ample 
range for self-expression. 


When buying a new enclosed car ask 
what the upholstery fabric is. If itis 
Chase VELMO the maker has used 
a tabric which should not need re- 
placement during the life of the car. 


You can: have Chase VELMO in 

your enclosed car, whatever its make, 

if you insist -and select the design 

and color if the body is custom built 

or if the car is not already finished There are m 

with Chase VELMO. bres of Me 
‘MO. 


Your preference for Chase VELMO will VE 
t 
be fuliy justitied in satisfaction and service. 
‘ : woven thiredds as in the 
Selling Agents : ase of cloth upholstery 
br hase VELMO 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston generally outlasts the car 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


When in Acantic City visit the Chase Velmo 
Display on the Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 

















